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NEUTRALISM AND NEUTRALITY IN SCANDINAVIA 


I. WiLtiAM ZARTMAN 


Yale University 


INCE THE END of World War II, and particularly since the begin- 

ning of the Cold War, increasing attention has been paid to neutralism 

on a global scale. Reports are often couched in terms which suggest 
that neutralism —a feeling of indifference between East and West —is a 
world-wide movement. If evidence of a concerted international movement 
could be found, it would be most evident in Scandinavia, where co-opera- 
tion and similarity of outlook among the three — or even five — nations 
is highly coordinated. Yet an examination of Scandinavian neutralism 
shows that it is not a concerted international movement but a collection 
of national attitudes whose common feature is the goal of neutrality, and 
whose common atmosphere is ideological neutrality. Although the national 
attitudes have certain common features neutralism and neutrality in each 
nation are greatly influenced by historical, political and traditional factors 
peculiar to that state. To treat neutralism as an international movement, 
therefore, is to treat it superficially. 


NEUTRALISM IN DENMARK 


The Danish attitude shows two types, negative neutralism and positive 
neutralism. The latter resembles “third force neutralism,” while the former 
is similar to German nihilism. The need for “contributing to the relaxation 
of tension and bridging between the great power groups in the world” ! 
is the characteristic slogan of the positivists; the historical exclamation, 
“What’s the use” (Hvad kan det nytte), characterizes the negativists. In 
no way can either of these two attitudes be called a movement. Neither 


1J. Jorgensen (RV), Rigsdagstidende (Copenhagen: Kongl. Bogtrykkeri), p. 102; Ordentlig samling 
(ordinary session) Folketing col. 3735 (May 22, 1951). The official proceedings of the Folketing 
are hereinafter referred to as Folketing. The Rigsdag (Parliament) became unicameral with the 
passage of the new constitution on May 29, 1953, with the name Folketing thereafter applying 
to the new Parliament. All translations are by the writer. All italics are from the original texts. 
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is organized, nor are the advocates of either numerous.’ Positivist attitudes 
are found most frequently among the “official” neutralists such as neutralist 
speakers in the Rigsdag (i.e., members of the Radikale Venstre or Retsfor- 
bundet or Venstre “mavericks”),? or among mild “nonofficial” sources, 
such as Politiken* editorials. Negativist attitudes are expressed by “non- 
official” sources such as guest commentaries® in Politiken or Information® 
and nonparty speeches, or by a Radikale segment, represented by Skive 
Folkeblad.* Intellectual, artistic, and high school circles, as well as house- 


wives, provide private expressions of neutralism. There are few neutralist 
books in Denmark. 


Danish Positive Neutralism. The third force® attitude, typical of both 
European and Asian spokesmen is particularly justified for Danish speakers, 
who feel themselves members not only of a European community lying 
between Russia and the United States, but also of the Scandinavian com- 
munity, traditionally regarded as a peaceful region above Great Power 
politics. In the situation envisaged Europe is given the expressive epithet, 
noget helt tredje (something completely third) ,® which correctly character- 
izes the positive neutralist conception of the Continent — or, more often, 
of Scandinavia. There is no consensus on the precise geographical area 
covered; more theoretical statements include the whole of Western 
Europe,’® but expressions which face political realities confine themselves to 
Scandinavia, or even, when Norway appears too set in its western- 
orientation, merely to Denmark. 

Why is the area called noget helt tredje? It is the attractiveness 
of democracy as a symbol of international affairs to which positive 


2 Although this material is representative only of the vocal elite with neutralist attitudes, behind this 
elite lies an inarticulate mass, whose adherence to any particular expression is variable and whose 
use of the neutralist terminology may be partial or unconscious. An estimate based on election 
returns, modified by the existing polls, suggests that today about fifteen per cent of the population 
supports neutralist attitudes. The Radikale Venstre, official party representing the neutralist attitude, 
regularly holds about eight per cent of the Rigsdag’s membership; the Retsforbundet has about 
five per cent. Although under the election laws this accurately represents the total vote, there are 
voters who support or oppose the parties for domestic policy reasons. Danish political parties are 
the Conservative People’s party, Venstre (Left) or Agrarians, Radikale Venstre (Radical Left) or 
Social Liberals, Retsforbundet (the Justice League), the Social Democrats, the mmunists, and 
sporadic splinter groups. Venstre is a conservative farmers’ party; Radikale Venstre is neither 
radical nor left, although it was both when founded at the turn of the century. The Retsforbundet 
is a small Georgeist (single tax) party of otherwise confused doctrine; it and Radikale Venstre 
may be considered as the liberal parties, although, aside from their neutralist color (sporadic in 
Retsforbundet), they do not resemble each other. 


3 Principally Elin and Erik Appel. See also speeches of B. Koch (SD), especially 103 Folketing, cols. 
4115-58 (May 6, 1952). 
* Prominent liberal Copenhagen daily. Neutralist guest commentaries are frequently printed on the 


itorial page, and editorial policy was in line with the Radikale Venstre until the Great Debate 
(1948-1949). 


5 Politiken and other Scandinavian papers print each day a guest article (kronik) on a specific subject 
on the editorial page. 


6 Independent Copenh 1 daily of Resistance origin. 





7 Radikale Venstre organ in Skive (Jutland). In addition to the cited sources, two Copenhagen journals, 
Tvaertimod and Internationale Perspektiver, may be listed as neutralist publications. 


8 The term for “third force,” namely tredje magt, or tredje kraft, is rarely used. 
® I. Lundquist, Politiken guest commentary, August 9, 1951. 
10 Ibid. 
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neutralists turn. Like many symbols, “democracy” remains undefined. 
More space is devoted to condemning the faults of other systems and 
discovering their differences than to formulating a definition of democracy. 
By implication, democracy is that economic as well as political system 
found today in Europe, or at least in Scandinavia, which is pacifist, makes 
no proselytizing efforts, and concerns itself with the welfare of its people; 
explicitly, democracy is equated occasionally with social democracy, a 
position more common to the Norwegian neutralists than to the Danish. 

The accepted pattern in defining democracy’s position is to point 
out faults in capitalism and benefits in communism." At first reading this 
approach does not differ from the Communist position itself. However, the 
attitude does not indicate subservience to political or economic commu- 
nism, but stems from the view of third force adherents that for two reasons 
their task is one of correcting the balance of public opinion. First, because 
freedom is too heavily stressed by the West, albeit at the expense of 
social welfare; and second, because, as a result of this appeal to freedom 
the neutralists themselves might be propagandized by it. The overwhelming 
American orientation of popular opinion in Denmark forces expounders 
of neutralism to call attention to the bad, 2s well as the acknowledged good, 
in capitalism; to the good, as well as the admitted bad, in communism; 
and to the unique political and economic chastity of democracy as noget 
helt tredje. 

Complementary to this primary axiom is the positive neutralist view 
on World War III, an attitude not far from that of the West. A concise 
example is provided by a Politiken editorial in connection with the San 
Francisco conference a month after the war: “When World War I ended, 
there sounded from the tortured hearts of men: War nevermore! This 
time the text is changed: World War III will come if we don’t watch 
out.” 12 The two camps, neutralists feel, are arming because of misconcep- 
tions of the other’s defensive aims. Goaded by fear and suspicion, each side 
is in danger of overstepping the limits the other considers purely defensive.'* 
With such a belief, a positive policy aimed at avoiding war can be projected 
readily by a group which considers itself party to neither side. Said the 
head of the Radikale Venstre in the Rigsdag: “The big question, therefore, 
is this: How to make the most of the breathing space which is given us.” ** 

The answer to this question refers to four main points. The first 
recommendation for action is effectively characterized by the key words: 
contribute (bidrage), bridge (bygge bro), and conciliate (formidle). In the 
first month of peace even Mr. C. Moller, the Foreign Minister said, “We 


11 [bid., Politiken editorial, June 2, 1945; Jorgensen, 102 Folketing, cols. 373940 (May 22, 1951). 
12 Politiken editorial, June 28, 1945. 

13 See Politiken editorial, March 12, 1948. 

4B. Dahligird (RV), reported in Politiken, February 13, 1949. 
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lie between East and West and would very much like to act as con- 
ciliator.” #° In 1951, the spokesman for the Radikale Venstre announced, 
“The chief outlook for the Danish foreign policy must be that we in every 
area, at every opportunity, use our influence to contribute to the relaxation 
of tension and to bridge the gap between the Great Power groups of the 
world.” ?* In a country where it was once claimed that the official foreign 
policy was to have no foreign policy, the third forcers request an active, 
positive program, which occasionally includes specific proposals such as a 
sound trade with East and West which would show the great powers that 
they are not threatened;!? a neutral Scandinavia, as envisioned in the 
Scandinavian Defense Community conversations held in 1948, which 
would give neither side cause for fear and tension,’® while a clear and 
objective evaluation of both power groups would contribute to staving 
off conflict.12 Scandinavian mediation in the Korean War would offer a 
positive way out.” In spite of these specific proposals the plea for bridge- 
building or conciliation is usually made in the vaguest terms, with a 
recommended Danish interim policy of independence and preparation for 
eventual opportunities to contribute positively to tension reduction. 

The second specific recommendation is equally positive, but passive. 
It demands abstention from the armaments race, and it is justified with 
the idea that armaments races lead inevitably to war and that the postwar 
situation is not characterized by aggression but by misunderstood defensive 


moves. The announcement of North Atlantic Treaty negotiations in 
1948-1949 was greeted with a reiteration of this stand, both among Radikale 
members of the Rigsdag and among other neutralist speakers, who pointed 
out that a NATO bloc would create increased international suspicion and 
tension.” Although joining NATO means to most people armament 
commitments, the neutralists are undaunted, and the plea for disarmament 


145C. Moller (Cons), as reported in Politiken, June 6, 1945. How Moller, the great Danish Resistance 
leader stationed in London, would react to the present-day situation, is, of course, hard to 
venture, but his statement was very characteristic of the times. Evidence gained from reading 
the Danish press during the postwar period, as well as measurable indications of popular interest 
in foreign affairs, such as the number of foreign affairs meetings held, the foreign affairs accent 
in election campaigns, and the use of the Rigsdag institutions of question, inquiry, and the speech 
from the throne, suggests a varying interest in foreign affairs. The postwar period, especially 
1943-1945, was characterized by a relaxation of tensions and a full concentration on internal 
affairs that resulted in a friendly but apathetic outlook on world events. Not until the sudden 
advent of the Great Debate of 1948-1949 was interest in foreign affairs taken up again, to 
relaxed somewhat in the ensuing years. This apathetic period between 1945 and 1948, not in all 
respects identical with neutralism, did provide, nevertheless, an effective background against which 
the neutralists could base their attitude. (See I. William Zartman, ‘“‘Danish Neutrality and 
Neutralism’’ [Unpublished paper, Danish Graduate School, Copenhagen, 1953, pp. 44-53].) 

16102 Folketing, col. 3735. 

17 Politiken editorial, March 12, 1948. 


18 VY. Starcke (Rfb.), 99 Folketing, col. 5243 (June 1, 1948); Jorgensen, 100 Folketing, col. 2261 (February 
oo Regretfully, Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen (SD) agreed. Ibid., col. 5773 (March 23, 
). 


19 Jorgensen, 102 Folketing, col. 3739 (May 22, 1951). 
2 Elin Appel, 101 Folketing, col. 5391 (August 9, 1950), supporting Dahlgard. 
21 Politiken editorial, March 11, 1948; Dahlgdird in party meeting at Skive, reported in Politiken, 


February 28, 1949; E. Hansen (editor), Skive Folkeblad editorial, March 4, 1949; M. Bredsdorff, 
Politiken guest commentary, March 13, 1949. 
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has been continued with undeviating sincerity and consistency. Radikale 
spokesmen have made vigorous speeches at every defense budget debate 
in the Rigsdag since the inauguration of NATO,” and for the September 
(1953) election campaign the party’s platform concerning the North 
Atlantic Treaty read that “no interpretation of its duties can lead to 
Denmark’s maintaining its present military budget at the same time that 
other countries reduce theirs.” ** 

The two other recommendations call for enabling measures. There 
are, it is proclaimed, better ways both of obtaining security and of avoiding 
war than armaments and power bloc membership. First it is proclaimed 
that efforts to ease bipolar tension could take place in the United Nations 
and should occupy the major efforts of Denmark since the United Nations 
is regarded as the best defense force; such ideas as defense communities 
and independent national armaments are looked on as not only superfluous 
but dangerous. The 1951 statement of the foreign policy spokesman of 
the Radikale is representative: “What we cannot recognize is that Denmark 
would be isolated if it stood outside of NATO. The United Nations 
Charter says both clearly and with adequate force that a future attack on 
Denmark, as on any other member, will be regarded as a breach of world 
peace, and that a nation thus attacked will have all support necessary to 
the re-establishment of freedom. Yes, and the Atlantic Pact certainly says 
that no more forcefully!” ** 

Denmark joined the United Nations on September 6, 1945, with 
sanguine enthusiasm; the veto problem alone was either viewed disagreeably 
or rationalized with more logic than conviction as a protection to the small 
states.2> Any doubts of the positive neutralists were overshadowed soon 
by the optimism which characterizes their view of the world organization. 
Because of such insistent beliefs and expectations, there have been moments 
of disappointment when tensions were not visibly reduced, despite United 
Nations efforts; but in a long list of speeches and editorials from the 
Rigsdag, Radikale party meetings and Politiken, hope and faith continue 
to be expressed, perhaps to a greater measure than is merited by the 
successes of the United Nations.?® Over the eight-year period the positive- 


22 Jorgensen, 100 wong ig’ ry 3799 a eg 23, 1949); Dahlgard, 101 Folketing, col. 3974 (May 3, 1950); 
102 Folketing, col. 1090 (November 10, 1950); J. Christiansen (RV), ibid., col. 1881 (January 30, 
1951); 102 Tn cSine, col. 2070 (February 6, 1951); Jorgensen, 103 Folketing, col. 142 (October 17, 
1951); Dahlgard in Statsradiofoni (radio) debate, reported in Politiken, January 26, 1953. 

23 Passed at the Radikale Venstre national congress in June, 1953. See the following publication, 
a — service monthly bulletin devoted to Danish political affairs and published by the Foreign 

ce Press Bureau: Politisk mdnadsoversigt (Copenhagen: Udenrigsministeriets pressebureau, Il, 
No. 6 [June, 1953]). 
4 Christiansen, 102 Folketing, col. 2075 (February 6, 1951). 


% Moller, 96 an, col. 1172 (September 6, 1945); Prime Minister V. Buhl (SD), ibid., col. xi 
(May 9, 1945); O. Petersen (Rfb), ibid., col. 1204 (September 6, 1945); H. Frisch (delegate to San 
Francisco), ibid., cols. 1185-86 (September 6, 1945). 

2®See Politiken editorial, January 16, 1947; ibid., February 6, 1948; Jorgensen, 100 Folketing, col. 3734 
(March 23, 1949); Dahlgard, 101 Folketing, col. 5361 (August 9, 1950); Christiansen, 102 Folketing, 
col. 2075 (February 6, 1951). 
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neutralist position deviated little from firm confidence in the effectiveness 
of the United Nations and from advocacy of an active policy within 
that organization. The proposed international defense forces within the 
United Nations?’ and the collective security measures taken in Korea*® 
were both applauded. The Radikal campaign platform in the 1953 elections 
was consistent with these views. 

The final proposal calls for social defense, a concept which has its 
roots in the Radikal movement late in the last century, as well as in the 
Grundtvigian and Venstre spirit of the same period. The idea of social 
defense is that strengthening the economic, social and spiritual life of the 
nation will best equip it to survive after those who have taken to the 
sword have fallen by the sword.”® This concept implies that money spent 
on military matters is wasted and should be devoted instead to productive 
measures which enhance the general welfare,*° an argument paralleled by 
ideologically kindred Bevanites. Finally, the proposal asserts that since the 
bipolar conflict is ideological, defense does not lie in material rearmament, 
but in spiritual strength to withstand the pressures of ideological aggression 
and infiltration.* The spiritual aspect, hallowed by Danish cultural tradi- 
tion, is self-charging, for spiritual and cultural revitalization provides at 
the same time a strengthening and a differentiating factor in the main- 
tenance of the position of noget helt tredje. It was on this issue that the 
late neutralist Ellen Horup, ideological and genealogical daughter of the 
Radikale Venstre’s founding father Viggo Horup, was able to chide the 
nation at a tender point: beyond transient and dubious honor, what did 
the Norwegians gain by their military resistance in the last war that the 
Danes did not gain by social defense?** The same viewpoint enabled the 
Radikale to pierce the Social Democrats’ solid front on defense questions** 
and elicit, after continual proddings, a cautious admission of the economic 
burdens that Western co-operation might place on the nation compared 
with the lack of obligations of social defense.** The Social Democrats, now 
the government party, once more gave some mention to this aspect in the 
1953 electioneering, although the issue was largely put aside as a political 
expedient after the victory was won. Such election practices do not mean, 
despite the claims of some people in America,** that the Social Democratic 


27 See F. Gloerfeld-Tarp, letter to the editor, Politiken, October 26, 1945; V. Sorensen, ibid., October 29, 
1945. Both were Radikale candidates. 


%8 Christiansen, 102 Folketing, col. 1075 (February 6, 1951). 
2 See Gloerfeld-Tarp, ibid.; Dahlgard, 99 Folketing, col. 5109 (May 31, 1948). 


%® Dahlgard, 101 Folketing, cols. 5359, 5361 (August 9, 1950); “ col. 700 (November 10, 1950); 
Lundquist, Information guest commentary, February 19, 

31 See Christiansen, 102 Folketing, col. 2067 (February 6, Andy 

32 Politiken guest c y, Sep ber 7, 1945. 

33 Dahlgard, 101 Folketing, cols. 5359, 5361 (August 9, 1950). 

%H. C. Hansen, 103 Folketing, cols. 1682-83 (December 12, 1951). 

33 W. H. Waggoner, New York Times, September 28, 1953, P- 10. The Norwegian neutralist Jakob Friis 
(see below) also considers the party, erroneously, as “undecided.” See ‘France et Scandinavie,”’ 
L’Observateur (Paris) (October 8, 1953), p 
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party is neutralist or has again changed position from the time their own 
government signed the North Atlantic Treaty, but rather indicate that the 
social defense argument and criticism appeal even to the non-neutralist 
public. The peace appeal of thirteen prominent doctors in Copenhagen 
in early 1952, based on the plea for social defense,** gives an additional 
example, which received attentive notice in Denmark. 


Danish Negative Neutralism. Nihilism or negative neutralism is perhaps 
more evident in Denmark than its positive counterpart, and certainly claims 
equal historical consistency for its support. Characteristically, the concept 
of noget helt tredje is not posited as axiomatic; rather, the nation is regarded 
as caught and crushed, a weak, helpless, hopeless little country. If positive 
neutralism is consistent with the Danish cultural tradition of humanitarian 
pacific concern for welfare, then negative neutralism is the heir to 
Denmark’s historical tradition. 

Denmark’s position as a small power in the lee of Germany between 
the Schleswig wars and World War II was viewed in terms of the historical 
“realities” of the period, and the mental tradition trained in subservient 
observance of these “realities” can point to equally compelling “realities” 
today. A basic axiom of nihilism that war is inevitable underlies negativist 
attitudes. Although any concrete expression of this belief is rarely found 
in print or in a formal speech,*’ it is no less obviously manifest in the tone 
and -subject of negativist expressions. The attitude can be stated in the 
same words as used by the positivists (“War will come if something is not 
done”), the difference lying not so much in the phrase as in its interpreta- 
tion. While the positivists’ emphasis is on the urgency of doing something, 
the negative neutralists just acknowledge fatalistically the possibility of 
another war. 

What is expressed, however, is the corollary to this axiom: Denmark 
will again be occupied. Up to 1949, when Denmark was, at least formally, 
neutral, negative neutralist opinion was not united on this point.** Some 
writers believed that the nation, if neutral, possibly could avoid either being 
a scene of conflict or being occupied.** Part of the continual debates in all 
three Scandinavian countries was the attempt to determine whether this 
northern corner of Europe would become a scene of hostilities. In the 
latter case, the negativists thought that occupation would be as certain 
as war. Indeed, there were some who had even plotted the Russian 
advance and set the battlelines at the end of the first phase at the Pyrenees, 


36 Reprinted in ae Tien. Jengary, 3 1952. For editorial comment see ibid.; National Tidende 


(Cope mhagen [ ns); pony 52; Social-Demokraten (Copenhagen [SD]), January 5, 1952; 


olitiken, January 6, 
37 See, however, W. Engel, Siehas guest commentary, March 12, 1949. 
38 See S. Hoffmeyer, Politiken guest commentary, October 16, 1947. 


% For the government view of Denmark and the Atlantic Pact, see the brief but comprehensive pamphlet, 
Denmark in NATO (Copenhagen: Foreign Office Press Bureau, 1953). 
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the Alps, the Balkans, and the Near and Middle East, with the rest of the 
Continent under Russian occupation.*® Significantly, there was no talk 
of Western occupation, although the omission was attributable more to the 
conviction of the inevitability of Russian occupation than to lack of fear 
of the West. After Denmark signed the North Atlantic Treaty, however, 
even those who had held hopes of remaining outside of a future war 
now lost them, and negativist expression reached unanimity on occupation 
as it had on war.*? 

Why is occupation viewed as certain? The logic is direct and compre- 
hensive: we neither will nor can defend ourselves, we neither will nor can 
be defended. Hence occupation is certain. There is in Denmark a certain 
moral tendency to apologize for what is referred to as “the ninth of April,” 
the date of the relatively peaceful conquest of Denmark by Nazi Germany. 
The sister concept, “the twenty-ninth of August,” the date of the uprising 
in 1943, which marks the beginning of the Danish resistance movement, 
has to an extent assuaged the feelings of moral guilt, but the postwar air 
was nevertheless filled with declarations of “never again a ninth of April.” 
In the fervor of reasserting Denmark’s position as a neutral power after 
the war, this feeling was nearly universal.*? Even the Radikale Venstre 
party has undeviatingly adhered to this popular intention.** The negative 
neutralists are the exception to this unanimity** since they continue to 
question the advisability of offering defense against a future attack. 

The ability of Denmark to defend itself is doubted not only by referring 
to historical realities but also by pointing to the facts of physical and human 
geography.*® In an overstatement, a military critic of negativist leanings 
wrote, “All experts are united in holding that Denmark cannot be de- 
fended.” ** Recently the Radikal military spokesman told Rigsdag, “First 
of all, Denmark is at once the smallest, the weakest, and the most exposed 
link in the Western defense system.” 47 Moreover it is asserted that “The 
spirit within the Danish military is also affected by the defeatist attitude 
found in a part of the population, a tradition which has still not 
diminished.” ** 


* Horup, Politiken guest commentary, July 27, 1928; see also Engel, loc. cit.; Hoffmeyer, loc. cit. 

“1 Dahligard in Studenterforening (Student Union) debate, reported in Politiken, February 13, 1949; 
Skive Folkeblad editorial (unsigned), August 6, 1949; ibid., September 1, 1949; Christiansen, ibid., 
December 2, 1949; Elin Appel, Information guest commentary, August 11, 1951. 

42 Retsforbundet demurred. Petersen, 96 Folketing, col. 1215 (September 6, 1945). 

#3H. Lannung (RV) in party meeting at Sundby, reported in Politiken, October 20, 1945; Jorgensen, 99 
Folketing, col. 2778 (March 10, 1948); repeated by R. Hansen (SD), ibid., col. 4942 (May 29, 
1948), col. 5533 (June 29, 1948). 

** Hoffmeyer, loc. cit., B. Rehberg, speaking in KB Hall at Copenhagen, reported in Politiken, October 
18, 1945: ‘“‘But let’s get rid of this nonsense of a slogan, ‘Nevermore a ninth of April!’”’ See 
also O. Stein (RV) in party meeting at Skive, reported in Skive Folkeblad, January 1, 1949. 
Cf. ibid., January 11, 1949. 

| oe editorial, August 26, 1949; Christiansen, ibid., September 1, 1949; Politiken, March 

4“ Hoffmeyer, Politiken guest commentary, March 17, 1949. 

47 Christiansen, reported in Politiken, January 27, 1953. 

48 Verdens Gang (Oslo daily [ind.]), reported in Politiken, May 13, 1951. 
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But what of Denmark’s allies, comembers in NATO? In the negativist 
view, neither before nor since 1949 has there been any hope for assistance 
from other nations, which lack both willingness and ability to defend 
Denmark. In the first place, they will not want to aid Denmark because 
the war into which Denmark necessarily will be drawn will not be 
Denmark’s war but a war of Great Powers and power politics.*® Even 
the casual visitor to Denmark is struck by the frequency of the phrase, 
“Denmark is a little land. . . .”; Great Power (stormagt) has common and 
definite connotations. That a small nation should refer to its size with 
conscious embarrassment is not unnatural, nor is it illogical that this feeling 
should readily lend itself to negative neutralist argument. The “small 
nation complex” is a powerful feeling, with many ramifications. Like a 
poor man playing a rich man’s poxer game, the neutralists argue, the nation 
is in no position to bear the burdens of rearmament and to take part in 
atomic development for a war whose cause — power politics — has nothing 
to do with the nation or its interests. But if the impending war is no 
concern of Denmark and her fate is of no immediate concern to the Great 
Powers, why was Denmark invited to membership in NATO? “It can nor 
be hidden that the United States’ interest in Denmark’s taking part in 
NATO does not lie in Denmark itself but in Greenland.” *° The dis- 
comfort aroused over the complicated negotiations pertaining to American 
troops in Greenland, and the subsequent developments are far too involved 
to be treated here; suffice it to say that the predominant American interest 
in the strategic northern isle was regarded as proof of the imputed cynicism 
of the West. Secondly, a still greater evidence of the small nation complex 
—and an instance in which even the Radikale, usually proponents of 
positive neutralism, fell in with the negativists — is found in the attitude 
that to join the Western nations is to fall under Great Power domination 
and lose an important part of national sovereignty.*' No more painful 
example can be found than the admission of Greece and Turkey to NATO, 
a question on which the Norwegian and Danish governments had united 
in opposition before the preliminary conference at Ottawa in September, 
1951, on the grounds that the two Mediterranean nations were not properly 
North Atlantic, politically or geographically. Yet after discussions at the 
conference, the delegates returned thoroughly convinced of the opposite 
opinion. The neutralists were equally convinced of the powerlessness of a 
small nation to take any independent action in opposition to the Great 
Powers. A more recent parallel was Denmark’s acquiescence in NATO's 
declaration pertaining to the Indo-Chinese War, which almost caused 
embarrassingly early elections in 1953 through the shaky position of the 


# Christiansen, 98 Folketing, col. 4698; Engel, loc. cit.; Christiansen, Politiken, March 12, 1949. 
%® Hoffmeyer, op. cit., 1949; Skive Folkeblad, March 19, 1949. 
51 Engel, loc. cit.; E. Hansen (editor), Skive Folkeblad editorial, September 26, 1949. 
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then Foreign Minister Ole Bjorn Kraft (Cons.), who joined this action 
without consulting the Rigsdag. Venstre “mavericks,” Erik and Elin Appel, 
explaining and atoning for their votes against and for NATO, respectively, 
stressed the same point of view.®? Finally, the Radikale continually appeal 
to the small nation complex when defending their negative stand on all 
measures associated with NATO. From a Radikal point of view no great 
saving of Danish sovereignty has resulted, for measures have been passed 
with the party standing in the minority corner, along with the Commu- 
nists and Retsforbundet, but the complex at least enables the Radikale 
to present an acceptable slate to their neutralist voters. 

The allies are not considered able to defend Denmark, since they could 
not get there in time to do anything more than make the nation a costly 
battlefield after occupation, and, indeed, a battlefield of dubious value. 
More likely, in the moment of attack they will be too busy in other areas 
which are more defensible or important to them. In 1948, Britain was 
the nation looked to for help,®* and, thereafter, it was America with its 
allies.°* The impossibility of help from either is now recognized. A guest 
commentary in Politiken is representative of this view: “Now Denmark 
enters NATO. Will we thus be committed to expensive rearmament 
which will cost us a large part of our social aims? Yes. Will all the 
weapons — should we get them in time — do us any good? No. Will we 
be immediately occupied by the Russians at the outbreak of the war? YEs. 
Will the Russians then treat us as enemies? Yes.” °° Rarely has so much 
of the negative neutralist reasoning been stated so concisely or so clearly. 
What, indeed, is the use today? If war and occupation are inevitable, why 
not be occupied as a neutral?®* Negative neutralists reach this final 
rationale of neutralism. From their resigned nihilism the faint hope rises 
that occupation as a neutral would mean better treatment, no battle 
damage, and, above all, no atomic attacks. Admission of the nation to 
NATO intensified the beliefs of negative neutralists, for the situation is 
now regarded as more desperate and the chance of realizing occupation 
as a neutral country is less likely. For reasons hard to ascertain, however, 
the number both of adherents to and of expressions of negative neutralism 
is slowly diminishing; one probable cause may be seen in the “realities” 
of Denmark’s incorporation into NATO, which so remove the chances of 
the nation’s remaining neutral that the proponents of neutrality are forced 
to ask themselves regarding their own agitation, “What’s the use?” 


52 Skive Folkeblad, April 25, 1949, and Information, August 11, 1951, respectively. 
53 Hoffmeyer, Politiken guest commentary, September 16, 1948. 

5% Dahlgard in party meeting at Skive, reported in Politiken, February 27, 1949. 
5 Engel, loc. cit. 


5¢E. Hansen, Skive Folkeblad, March 4, 1949; Hoffmeyer, op. cit., 1949; Bjerre, Politiken, February 3, 
1952; J. Andersen, Skive Folkeblad, March 30, 1949. 
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NEUTRALISM IN Norway 


If the Danish neutralist is heir to the Danish historical and cultural 
traditions, the Norwegian neutralist®’ is a product of his political tradition. 
In 1906, the Norwegian Social Democratic party advocated the “abolition 
of militarism and the creation of an international court of arbitration.” ™* 
In 1915, the party expanded its program and opposed the military because 
“it could mean danger of the nation’s being dragged into war,” because the 
expenditures “paralyze the national and individual citizen’s economy,” 
because the army “is a dangerous weapon in the hands of the ruling class 
against the working class,” and because in any case a Norwegian defense 
could not accomplish anything in the face of a Great Power. Complete 
disarmament was the consequent demand. In the same year (1915) that 
the proclamation was enunciated, the party was active in the Zimmerwald 
conference. After the successes of the Russian Revolution in 1917, the more 
radical wing took heart.*® In the 1919 Congress, membership in the Third 
International was approved; the abolition of the constitution and the 
creation of new state machinery on the soviet system was discussed. Not 
until 1921 did tensions appear; the party split on March 1 over the 
twenty-one point Moscow thesis, advocating world revolution, party purges 
of rightwingers, and unquestioning submission to Moscow. The two wings 
became known as the Norwegian Labor party (Det norske Arbeiderpartiet 
— DNA), which applied for admission into the Communist International,*° 
and the Norwegian Social Democratic Labor party. Chided for national 
tendencies, DNA proclaimed its independence of Moscow and the Comin- 
tern in the congress of November, 1923. A minority declared themselves 
the Norwegian Communist party. Finally, four years later the Norwegian 
Social Democratic Labor party severed connections with the Labor and 
Socialist International and joined DNA in the program appealing to 
“workers, farmers, and fishers,” which since has proved so successful in 
attracting voters. However, in 1936, their program was still defined as 
“active work to form the League of Nations into an instrument of peace” 
and “not to tie itself [DNA] to neutrality in the coming war.” ® In 1938, 


57 The relation between the mass and the elite in Norwegian neutralism is similar to that in Denmark. 
However, because of the absence of a neutralist party in Norway and because of the paucity of 
polls on the subject, there is no accurate way of indicating the size of the neutralist movement. 
It is certainly no bigger than in Denmark, and probably much smaller. 


this and the following citations of the party platform, see Edv. Bull (DNA), Kontakt (Oslo), 
Ill (February, 1949). Kontakt is a monthly magazine edited by left Social Democrat Torolf Elster, 
supported by the cage funds, but often printing neutralist articles. Shocked the Czechoslovakian 
coup, the magazine changed its position to limp support of NATO in 1949. e editorials (Elster), 
ibid., Il, (February, 1948), and (November, 1948). 

In 1918 “in the most important national meeting in the party’s history’? mass strikes as a weapon 
against the owning class were approved 159 to 126. For further history, see H. W. Laidler, 
Social-Economic Movements (New York: Crowell, 1948), pp. 539-42. 


It is significant that the party was one of the few in the Comintern that had mass support. In the 
year of the split, out of 150 seats in the Storting (Parliament), DNA won 29 and the Social 
Democrats, 8. 


© The war concerned was the clash between Russia and Germany which was believed imminent. 
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the party reapplied to the Labor and Socialist International; it was not until 
the next year that it no longer felt constrained to “rally around the Soviet 
Union,” and the party program read, “Norway will follow a strictly neutral 
policy.” Like the Danish Social Democrats, DNA attempted unsuccessful 
negotiations for a merger with the Communists in the postwar period; 
“Socialist ideals still play a more vital role in the Norwegian party than 
in the other two [Scandinavian nations].” ® 

This sketchy historical survey should permit an understanding of the 
exchange that took place during the Great Debate of 1948-1949 in the 
Storting between the spokesman for the neutralists, Jakob Friis, and 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange. Said Friis, “To us in the Labor party the 
relation to the Soviet Union looks different than to the bourgeois parties. 
It is not only my young love, but our party’s young love. No one can 
abandon his past, and this is the reason why there is such an animated 
debate within our organization.” To which Lange replied, “It is not any 
common faith in capitalist exploitation that binds us together with Atlantic 
nations, but faith in the human right to say one’s opinions under all 
conditions.” ®* Friis’ outlook is far different from that of his party col- 
leagues; first, his statement indicates the difference in understanding 
between the majority of DNA members and the older politicians,** whose 
young and formative days were spent in close co-operation with commu- 
nism. The older men are not Communists, but do adhere faithfully to their 
sympathy for Russia, a feeling generally present in Norway until February, 
1948, when the Czechoslovakian coup came as a true shock. Secondly, 
Mr. Friis’ statement indicates a doctrinaire preoccupation with social 
democracy, which still regards itself as irreconcilably opposed to capitalism 
and which views world social democracy, albeit evolutionary, as a prime 
unifying goal. These two considerations facilitate an understanding of the 
Norwegian neutralist movement, point out the basic difference between 
it and its Danish counterpart, and suggest differences in reasoning as well. 

Negative neutralism in Norway is unimportant. There are a few 
confessing nihilists,®* but their influence is negligible and their testimony 


® H. Friis (ed.), Scandinavia Between East and West (New York: Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 8. 


® Reported in Politiken guest commentary, February 8, 1949. Norway, an original party of the North 
Adlantic Le clung to the pro-Western orientation acquired during the war, and thus did not 
iti 


adopt the political indifference prevalent in Denmark during the early postwar years. Thus, 
while in Denmark it was the official foreign policy that broke away from a background favorable 
to neutralism, this break had already taken place in Norway by the end of the war. Hence it was 
the neutralists who had to oppose an already established foreign policy line. This situation 
inevitably has had an effect on the size and position of neutralism in Norway. 

A, Se “The Healthy End of Europe,”’ New Statesman and Nation, XLII (September 22, 1951), 

* The mouthpiece of neutralism in Norway is Orientering (Oslo: Fremtidens Trykkeri), a newspaper 
appearing more or less fortnightly since February 19, 1953. The board of editors and advisers 
contains the vocal elite of the Norwegian neutralist movement, and its members maintain a liaison 
stronger than merely professional contact. Of the panel of twenty-two editors and advisers listed 
in the first issue, half are academicians or have a university degree, three are doctors, while five 
others are writers. In addition neutralist opinion is expressed in the Oslo journal Von og Vilje, 
sponsored by the Venstre (Liberal) youth organization (appearing ten times a year). 

See J. A. Christophersen, Orientering, I, No. 3. 
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contradictory and unsteady. The basic conviction of negative neutralism 
is the inevitability of World War III, and this is absent from Norwegian 
neutralist statements.®*’ “We emphasize that when we... talk of war, it 
is not as a reality, but as a background for defense policy, and as long 
as we have defense we must also follow a defense policy,” reads an article 
on defense in Kontakt.** The attitude toward war is purely positivist, as is 
most Norwegian neutralist reasoning. “The world will drive itself into a 
new great war, if an alternative to the continually more onesided military 
power politics is not brought forward in time,” is the main axiom expressed 
by an editorial in the biweekly neutralist symposium Orientering.*® Why 
should there be little expectation of war? Neutralist sentiment seems so 
convinced by its own positive program that it sees every hope for slackening 
tension; attention is concentrated on the ill effects of the tension, effects 
not only political but also social.7° Reports from America about ideas of 
a preventive war and war-producing tendencies throughout the world 
inspire a more fervent devotion to the symbol “contribute (bidra) to the 
reduction of tension,” than to defeatism. 

Norwegians, too, ask the vital question: Should war occur, is oc- 
cupation inevitable? Because opinion is split, those who answer affirmatively 
say that the need for positive action is consequently more pressing. While 
they can point to Norway’s rugged terrain, which would make conquest 
costly and difficult, they can also point to Norway’s actual border with 
Russia, Norway’s probable use as a base for Western air attacks on Russia, 
and the undeniable fact that Russian planes, too, can fly over mountains 
and cities as well.”: Others argue that there is still a chance for land 
operations, at least, with sufficient and prepared forces.” 

If Norway’s geographical situation puts this country in a strategically 
stronger position than Denmark, why is the question of military prepared- 
ness usually avoided? There are few who pose, unanswered, the possibility 
of a new “ninth of April”; 7* some sort of defense is supported, and armed 
neutrality is mentioned.’* Defense, however, is not to be confused with 
armaments or arms races; rather, the old nineteenth-century Danish argu- 
ment is revived, and a vast national defense system is contrasted un- 
favorably with a small specialized group of defense experts, coupled with 
provisions for civil defense. Opposition is not to defense, but to the 


® See J. Friis, Kritikk av norsk utenrikspolitikk etter krigen (Oslo: Falken, 1952), pp. 3849. The book 
is a collection of the leftwing; DNA member Jakob Friis’ speeches in the Storting and elsewhere. 

* Editorial, Kontakt, II, No. 5 (May, 1948). 

® Editorial, I, No. 1. 

% Editorial, Kontakt, III, No. 1 (January, 1949); C. Bonnevie, ibid., No. 2 (February, 1949). 

11 Christophersen, loc. cit. 

72 Editorial, Kontakt, II, No. 5 (May, 1948); editorial, ibid., IV, No. 1 (January, 1950). 


73 P, Magnus, Kontakt, I, No. 3 (June-July, 1947); editorial, ibid., IV, No. 1 (January, 1950); J. I. 
Valsstrand, ibid., V, No. 4 (April, 1951). 


™% Editorial, ibid., IV, No. 1 (January, 1950); K. Gjesteby, ibid., II, No. 3 (March, 1948). 
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economic, social, and intellectual burdens that power blocs and armaments 
place on the nation.”®> Although there is considerable discussion about the 
problems of defense and about assistance from allies, neither definite 
conclusions nor a consensus of opinion is reached. 

The reason for the lack of decision is threefold. First, if negative 
answers to defense possibilities seem required by conditions or beliefs, 
then policies which would avoid facing these possibilities are even more 
necessary. Secondly, world tension, ultimately, is not likely to turn into 
war, but may produce a permanent international system of “oyster shell” 
states and blocs, shut up within themselves to the profound disadvantage 
of the social welfare of the peoples of the world. The task, then, is to 
lessen tension and thus remove the corollary social evils. Contributing to 
avoidance of war per se, therefore, is secondary.”* Thirdly, in the possible 
event of an armed conflict, there is more interest in Norway’s chances of 
keeping out of war, rather than of the slimmer chances of being an un- 
occupied belligerent. Before 1949, the chances of remaining neutral looked 
unreservedly good, and the prospect of their formal realization in the 
successful conclusion of the Scandinavian defense discussions attracted 
not only neutralist but general popular support. However, the Norwegian 
government’s agreements with the United States for delivery of defense 
materiél, in order to supplement a foreign policy of neutrality, caused 
the collapse of the Scandinavian defense meetings. This turn of events 
and the consequent inclusion of Norway in NATO shortly thereafter set 
the scene for the neutralists’ interfactional debate on how to keep out of 
war now, and further challenged them to still more earnest efforts to 
advance their arguments and policies. With this background in mind, 
the arguments of the Norwegian neutralists can be examined. 

On the one hand the neutralist in Norway pays little attention to the 
slogans of democracy, third force, and noe helt tredje; on the other hand, 
while viewing Norway’s position between East and West in somewhat 
different terms from those prevailing in Denmark, nevertheless he does 
state this position by referring to Norway as a small disinterested border 
state. The term third force or its equivalent is infrequently used to describe 
the nation’s inherent status, while the term democracy is used variously. 
America may be called a democracy” or a capitalist democracy”® or a 
strictly capitalist country.”® A special symbol for any noe helt tredje 
position of Norway lies not in that term or in democracy as such, but 
more in “democratic socialism, a revolutionary democracy [which] un- 


% Friis, op. cit., pp. 66-69. 

™ Editorial, Kontakt, Il, No. 10 (November, 1948); editorial, ibid., V, No. 5 (May, 1951). 

™ Chr. Bay, “‘Lojalitet til demokratiens idéer,”” Tenk en gang til (eds. A. Haland and H. Ofstad [Oslo: 
Tanum, 1952] ), p. 147. The book is a collection by six writers on neutralism. 

78 Editorial, Orientering, I, No. 4. 

® Friis, op. cit., p 21. 
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fortunately is not supported by any Great Power.” ®° Orientering is heavily 
impregnated with the idea of relieving tension on a socialist basis, and 
Jakob Friis has divided his world into three economic systems. The 
Norwegian neutralist, who bases his neutral feelings on purely economic 
differences, is certainly on firmer, though more dogmatic, ground than his 
Danish counterpart with his philosophical distinctions. When the Nor- 
wegian tries to extend his schemes to the whole of Europe, however, he can 
only point to “the more coherent, better balanced, and more constructive 
outlook on world politics,” ** as a common factor. 

While the active positive program of the Norwegian neutralist aims at 
the relaxation of world tensions, he sees an additional task in urging the 
Great Powers to use “critical evaluation” and “cool-headedness” when 
analyzing each other’s internal affairs. Among the six-point program 
(“Let us try to protect democracy and peace”) of one of the contributors 
to Tenk En Gang Til are the following: 

We must seek objective information on the Soviet Union so that we may attain, 
as far as possible, the same oppositional strength to Americans’ and refugees’ fear propa- 
ganda as to the Communists’ paradise propaganda. We must realize that the Russians— 
and we too—have good ground to be worried about the fearsome armament of the 
United States and its many allies. ... We must not take it for granted that communism 


will continue to represent a danger to democracy. We must fight freedom-fearing anti- 
communism which today is the most immediate danger threatening our democracy.” 


Orientering devotes nearly half of its space to “objective evaluations.” 


Examples drawn from various neutralist media show critical appraisals 
which range from statements discounting Russian slave labor** to character- 
izations of the new administration in Washington as “the more aggressive, 
socially reactionary, big business, inquisitional, race discriminating, religious 
doctrinaire (catholic) circle”; ** but notations are made also of Soviet 
anomalies and American democratic practices. That the “objective view” 
has, to an American mind at least, a leftward bias is attributable to two 
considerations: as in Denmark the popular Westward leaning must have 
a counteracting force, and as is peculiar to Norwegian neutralist circles, the 
left social democratic twist imparts its own bias. The aim of this objective 
policy is “mutual understanding and peace,” ** “which does not have a 
front against anyone but an appeal to all the peoples of the world.” * 
© Bay, op. cit., p. 144. 

81 Editorial, Kontakt, V, No. 4 (April, 1951). 

2 Editorial, Orientering, I, No. 1. 

% Bay, op. cit., pp. 169-76. 


% Elster, Kontakt, III, No. 7 (August, 1949). 


% Editorial, Orientering, trial number. In conversation, affiliates admitted that this was a bit extreme. 
¢ editorial board was thoroughly reshuffled after the trial number, to remove any traces of 
communism, and the magazine then became less extremist, although by no means less neutralist. 
Ie was only under these conditions that author Sigurd Evensmo agreed to accept the editorship. 
%°K. Andersen, Kontakt, VI, No. 9 (October, 1952); Orientering, I, No. 3. 
87 Editorial, Kontakt, Il, No. 3 (March, 1948). 
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Examination of the neutralist attitude toward war has shown that, 
war or no war, it is the state of tension which presents the immediate 
problem. A contributor to Tenk En Gang Til posits “The Case of the 
Oystershell,” ** where the oyster is literally “scared stiff’; to keep his 
delectable interior secure, he locks up house and petrifies. The fable is apt. 
To the neutralist, for two reasons the basic challenge is world tension. 
“What can happen, imperceptibly, is that we come against our will more 
and more to resemble the enemy who now awakes our loathing, as war 
preparations line our faces and war thoughts wrinkle our brows. Twenty, 
thirty years of cold war, and perhaps at the end there will not be such 
a great difference between our society and Hitler’s and Stalin’s.” * 
Kontakt’s editor expresses a widespread belief: the danger is not a real war 
but a more rigid cold war of long duration. This idea differs from the 
Danish approach. A leftwing Social Democrat would find equally distaste- 
ful any rigidity under the egis of the United States and the cessation of 
economic and social advances necessary to maintain the cold war. 

On the other hand, as also recognized in Denmark, a simple incident 
could topple the existing strength-fear balance.®® Preventive war is cited 
as an example,®! along with other less frequently mentioned possibilities;*? 
a wrong estimation of the situation — in this case by the United States — 
could cause actual belligerency. A symbol frequently repeated in this 
connection is trygghet, a word meaning both security and confidence. 
Opposed to tension and contrary to the aims of the cold war policies, 
trygghet represents a condition which cannot be attained by present tactics, 
which create mutual fear rather than mutual security or confidence.** 
Although these two views of tension as a social ill and as a potential 
for provocation do not precisely parallel the Danish view of avoidable war, 
they do justify to the Norwegian neutralist his equally urgent attempts 
to reduce tension. 

What are the suggestions?** With varying emphasis, they refer to 
disarmament, conciliation, the use of the United Nations, and soci..l 
defense. Armaments lead to tension and war, and the task of the day is 
not to defend the nation against attack but the world against war.®® Arma- 
ments lead to disregard for the social good, for cultural development, 


88H. Tonnessen, “‘Saken i et ostersskall: En fabel om osters og beredskap,”’ pp. 9-11. 

89 Elster, Kontakt, V, No. 5 (May, 1951); editorial, ibid., II, No. 10 (November, 1948). 

 Gjesteby, Kontakt, II, No. 4 (April, 1948); editorial, ibid., III, No. 2 (February, 1949). 

% Editorial, Kontakt, III, No. 1 (January, 1949); Bonnevie, loc. cit. 

92 J. Amild, Orientering, I, No. 2. The article was a polemic against great powers. 

%3 Editorial, Kontakt, V, No. 2 (February, 1951). 

% The job ahead was outlined in the editorial of Orientering, I, No. 1. “In line with this view on the 
anger of war [The world will be forced into a new great war if the military power politics are 
not countered in time] and the political developments within the Great Power blocs, it is our 
conviction that peace will be served through stronger Nordic relations and a gathering of the 


forces in Europe that look to independence from the United States and the Soviet Union and that 
turn against every form of imperialism.” 
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and for economic benefits: “From where shall the money be taken?” % 
Armaments lead to interference by Great Powers, so that the existing 
polarization of power becomes more rigid, the progress of social democracy 
is opposed, and the East-West struggle is brought into the sitting room.*’ 
There is far more agreement on the condemnations of the armaments race 
than on constructive answers as to how to avoid it. Suggestions range from 
simple reduction of armaments to projects of alternative aid to under- 
developed areas.®* Proposals are less for disarmament than for reduction 
of armaments, since neutralists are not against armed neutrality for the 
Scandinavian Defense community or individual nations. 

So far as Norwegian neutralist policies paralleling Danish concepts of 
bridging opposing power blocs are concerned, the movement is split in two 
directions. Opinion is not clearly defined on some of the ramifications of 
the war-occupation question, while sharp division and debate exist on the 
question of “contribution.” 

A main difference exists over the feasibility of any positive contribu- 
tion which could affect Great Power politics. Neutralists unanimously 
agree that the internal task is to cast a searching light on both power blocs, 
and there is close consensus on some of the socialist policies proposed in 
conjunction with neutralism. Differences, however, exist about the external 
effects of such a policy. In Orientering, the small nation complex is found 
on occasion; the word pawn (brik) is frequently used,® and reference to 
Great Power domination or protection is again employed to explain the 
government’s compliance with NATO agreements not approved by neutral- 
ists.°° On the other hand, the advocates of positive neutralism feel that 
direct influence could be exerted through the individual pressure of 
Norway and through closer co-operation with other European states.’ 

Whether Norway should withdraw from NATO constitutes the 
second subject for difference. John Scharffenberg’®? continues to favor 
withdrawal not only from the North Atlantic Treaty but from the United 
Nations as well. Specifically the question is raised whether withdrawal 
from NATO would leave Norway in a better or worse position to exert 
influence. It is argued that at least the threat of leaving NATO could be 
wielded as a Norwegian veto on American “adventure policies” and could 


% Editorial, Kontakt, IV, No. 1 (January, 1950). 

9% Editorial, Kontakt, Il, No. 5 (May, 1948); K. Evang, Orientering, trial number: ‘We must turn down 
militaristic tendencies and pernicious ‘Americanizing.’ ”’ 

%8 Ibid. 

® Andersen, Orientering, loc. cit.; Kontakt, loc. cit. 

100 Tbid.; E. Maseng, Kontakt, VI, No. 4 (April, 1952). 

101 P, Kristiansen, Orientering, I, No. 2; T. C. Wyller, ibid., I, No. 1. Andersen takes pointed issue with 
Wrller; see ibid., I, No. 3. 

2 This prominent leader of temperance and wartime resistance movements is a strong neutralist, even 
referred to as an isolationist. Although not a member of the Orientering panel, he is in personal 


contact with the members (See his Norske aktstykker til Okkupasjonens forhistorie [Oslo: Tanum, 
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cause the United States to be more careful in its cold war tactics.'® 
Others argue that Norway should rather aim for the legal equality of the 
European members vis-a-vis the United States, and thus concentrate on 
exerting a more significant influence on the decisions of NATO by 
means of a stronger “new policy.” ?°° Torolf Elster, while accepting NATO 
with misgivings, states that the Norwegian policy within the European 
community must be active by opposing militarism, dependency on capital- 
ism, hysterical anticommunism, and the talk about lost chances for 
East-West co-operation, reactionary social policies, and splintering tend- 
encies in Scandinavia.’%* Isolation is in general disavowed; the basic 
policy of a positive neutralist is that an active part must be taken, that 
“a political opposition which has nothing to say but NO! will not, as 
a rule live long.” 2% 

Consequently, a more active policy is advocated than is the case 
in Denmark, where NATO, even among the positivists, is discussed in 
terms of armaments instead of contributions. Finally, in regard to the 
proposals for a Scandinavian defense community, the Norwegian neutralist 
felt enthusiastic about the Danish-Swedish outlook; and yet when the 
conversations collapsed because of the attitude of Norway’s government, 
he also felt some of the former wartime resentment against Sweden, 
this time because of the inflexibility of the position of the Swedish 
government.!°* The divisive effect which this collapse might have on 
Scandinavia as a whole was highly regretted, as was the setback received 
for any hopes of common social democratic co-operation.'”® 

In addition, there is the movement for social defense, and the underly- 
ing social democratic theme, which has been mentioned previously.'’° 
The argument stresses precisely the same advantages as those posited in 
Denmark, but the emphasis is less upon cultural tradition and more upon 
social democracy. 

Finally, the United Nations is considered suitable for neutralist 
contribution. Norwegian neutralists, however, have much less of the faith, 
hope and charitable evaluation of the work or possibilities of the United 
Nations than is evident in Denmark. This goes so far that one writer sees 
far greater chances for a Norwegian contribution to peace through an 
active policy in NATO than in Lake Success.""! The United Nations is 
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characterized as “powerless” and “inadequate,” ''* and is equated with 
the League of Nations and the Holy Alliance as a forum of Great Power 
politics.7"* Hopeful expressions or belief in the possibility of strengthening 
the United Nations are rare. Interestingly enough, great stress is placed 
on the failure of the United Nations to act constructively in colonial 
problems.''* The only other field in which the United Nations received 
prominent attention was Korea. Here the original thesis was deemed 
proved; while there was little disagreement as to the aggressor on June 
25, 1950, the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel and the branding of 
China as an additional aggressor were cited as demonstrations of the 
dominant position of Great Power politics in the United Nations.'™ 
Condemnation of the original aggression was modified by intensive study 
of the postwar policies of the Great Powers and especially by censure of 
the American policies in support of Syngman Rhee.'"® 


NEUTRALITY IN SWEDEN 


In its narrow legal sense neutrality is a wartime concept; consequently 
the starting point for looking at Sweden’s foreign policy is the govern- 
ment’s position with regard to the possibility of World War III."!" Little 


112 Editorial, Kontakt, II, No. 3 (March, 1948); Gjesteby, ibid 


113 Maseng, Det klowde Norden mellom de store stater (Oslo: Tanum, 1952), p. 117. The author was a 
Norwegian diplomat in Moscow from 1939 to 1941, at the end of a twenty-year diplomatic career, 
and believes in the historical approach. Orientering claims that there was a boycott of the book 
by reviewers when it appeared. Of the fifty-odd newspapers in the country, only six reviewed it, 
and only two of them in Oslo (both DNA papers). Arbeiderbladet (Oslo [DNA]) noticed it 
over two months late. However, on February 19, 1953, the book was mentioned in a Moscow 
publication, and consequently several more Norwegian papers published comments. (See notice 
in Orientering, I, No. 3.) 

144 Friis, op. cit., p. 99. 


1%5 Editorial, Kontakt, V, No. 2 (February, 1951); Orientering, I, No. 2, approvingly noted the resolution 
of the Women’s League for Armistice in Korea, February 26, 1953, which read in part: “Three 
years of brutal warfare have made it clear that the idealistic aims of the United Nations’ inter- 
vention have more and more been pushed to the background and that the war is now carried 
on according to political power and military strategic interests.’’ Orientering, I, No. 1 (February 
19, 1953), had to go back to January 28, 1952, to find an endorsable resolution, i.e., that of the 
International Women’s League for Peace and Freedom, which, along with Norway’s Peace Council, 
had deplored Norwegian participation in Indo-Chinese matters through NATO. 

116 See Maseng, op. cit., pp. 50-72; Vilh. Aubert, ‘“FN’s kamp i Korea, en aksjon for fred?"’ Tenk en 
gang til, pp. 113-41; A. Haland, Den frosne freden (Oslo: Tanum, 1952), pp. 144-57. 


117 Swedish public opinion is nearly unanimous in support of the government policy; the broad base of 
Swedish foreign policy is often cited. See Foreign Minister O. Undén (Sveriges socialdemokratiske 
ee oe SSA] — Social Democrat), Riksdagens Protokoll, - Kammaren (Upper House), 

2-18 (February 4, 1948 [Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeri]), and G. Hedlund (Landsbygdspartiet 
Bani leforbundet -- Agrarian), ibid., Andra Kammaren (Lower House), IV, 4243 ( wr? 4, ie 
inter alia, for statements of present government party leaders. (Official proceedings of the Riksda 
[Parliament] are hereinafter referred to by their official designations, FK and AK, respectively.) ir 
concurrence from opposition party leaders, see also B. Ohlin Pomegegpies —~ Lema, FK, IV, 
31-37 (February 4, 1953), and J. Hjalmarson (Hégern — Conservative), AK, IV, 30- 34 (February 4, 
1953), inter alia. Party differences are largely devoted to nuances under that policy and do not 
reflect any real dissatisfaction with its main features. Real opposition does, of course, come 
from the Communists, who have less than four per cent of the population by Lower House 
representation. Even among these there is a small nondoctrinaire fringe which is Communist for 
nonforeign policy reasons. On the other hand, the Swedish Gallup institute, on the basis of an 
answer to the question, ““Which of the Great Powers do you think constitutes the greatest threat 
to world peace through its policies today?” estimates that actual neutralists, as in Norway and 
Denmark, comprise about fifteen T ~~ of the population (Svenska Gallup Institutet AB 
[Stockholm], multigraphed release, fly 7 1951). Thus at least oer per cent of the population 
could be classed as non-neutralist AN, Ohlin calls the Swedish position “in unmistakable 
degree West-oriented” (Politiken guest commentary, March 20, 1949). A detailed Gallup poll 
(multigraphed release, January 18, 1952), found public opinion backed “‘more cooperation with 

e West within the framework of neutrality.” Published Gallup polls in Sweden appear in the 
independent Stockholm daily, Dagens Nyheter. One final element in the public attitude on 
foreign policy is the running press debate, 7 far the most animated foreign policy debate in 
Sweden, carried on largely around the strongly pro-West criticism of government policy by H 
Tingsten and his paper, Dagens Nyheter, Sweden’s largest daily. 
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time is wasted in prognostication. Foreign Minister Undén said, “We 
figure in this connection that in the first place the world, and thus we as 
well, will be preserved from World War III.” *** However, with the 
future quite uncertain, the most positive statement that could be made 
to characterize the official Swedish position is a negative one: war is not 
necessarily in prospect. 
Gallup results, as far as available, on war expectancy in Scandinavia 
are as follows: 115 
August September July September October April March 
1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 1948 1949 
Denmark Norway Sweden Denmark Norway Sweden Sweden 
War in 5 years ae mos 14 sant — 32 28 
War in 10 years ase iw 14 46 53 ae 17 
No war in 10 years. a pas Shi 22 27 Ana mas 
War in 25 years..... sisal aaa 5 25 ich sai 16 7 
No war in 25 years. Seca | alien 2 3 eels os aes ae 
Over 25 years ia ats + ke ae 2 2 
No more war.... a is 16 a — 14 13 
No time specified sia oe i am _ 25 18 
Undecided 22 28 32 20 11 14 





July August September December June May 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1951 1951 
Sweden Sweden Sweden Denmark Sweden Denmark 
War in 5 years 40 34 32 cau 
No more war y) 7 9 26 











10 
No time specified 30 41 7 44 50 
1 


Undecided 21 18 15 24 





Realistically preparing for the worst, although not expecting it, the 
government faces several possibilities and gives several answers. In the 
case of conflict, will Sweden be a war theatre? Everyone agrees that 
Sweden, and probably all of Scandinavia, “will never be a main theatre 
of war.” 1° The main reason cited is the great difficulty of waging war 
in the North, coupled with the specialized war techniques needed to do 
so. 2° Abandonment of the policy of neutrality would certainly transform 
the area into a theatre of war, perhaps even an important one, whereas 
neutrality could, possibly, permit the belligerents to ignore Sweden.'*! 


18 AK, XI, 10-21 (March 22, 1950). 


118a Uneven and sporadic questioning makes comparisons difficult. Dashes indicate that the question 
was not asked, or was not answered in that country. Sources consulted: Det danske Gallup- 
undersogelses Institut (Copenhagen), mimeographed releases; evens peel Publicerade 1942-1948 
(Stockholm: Svenska Gallup Institutet, 1949 [sdrtryck]); mimeographed releases, Svenska Gallup 
Institutet, and Det norske Gallupundersokelses Institutet (Oslo). Friis told the Storting on De- 
cember 10, 1948: ‘“‘Sweden declares officially that it does not believe in any immediate danger of 
war, and that it will not go along with any military dispositions which are based on the thought 
of any immediate danger of war” (Friis, op. cit., p. 45). 


. Erlander (Prime Minister), Comisco Information Service Bulletin (mimeographed, London: Inter- 
national Socialist Conference, April 21, 1951), I, No. 16; see also Erlander, Socialist ne 
Information) mimeographed, London: ‘International Socialist Conference, August 25, 1951), I, No. 
34, pp. 4-10; Hallén (SSA), 5 AK 53-55 (February 9, 1949). 


1 See E. V. Jiiand (Ag.), FK XI, 22-24 (March 22, 1950); Ohlin, Politiken guest commentary, March 
20, 1949; Undén in party congress at Stock hoim (May 4), reported in Politiken, May 27, 1948; 
eee daa F. Severin, of Stockholm’s daily Aftontidningen (SSA), in radio speech November 

1940, reported in Samtid och Framtid (Stockholm), VIII, No. 2 (February, 1951), 85-88; A. 
Munch, Politiken guest commentary, January 8, 1949. 


121 Stockholms-Tidningen, January 4, 1949. 
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“The risk that Sweden will be dragged into the war in case of an East- 
West conflict is very great but there is a probability (sannolikhet), albeit 
a small one, that we will be able to hold ourselves outside of the war... . 
As long as there is the smallest possibility (mdjlighet) of avoiding the 
nation’s destruction, advantage of it must be taken.” 12? Recognition of this 
chance is essential to an understanding of the government’s position. 
The present foreign policy gives Sweden the greatest chance to avoid 
becoming a war theatre; abandonment of the policy would remove even 
this chance. 

The great difficulty in waging war, even with the necessary specialized 
techniques, suggests a further step of reasoning. A Great Power must 
consider whether the advantages of conquering Sweden are great enough 
to compensate for their cost.1** “The nature of our land gives us a chance, 
even with our small resources, to offer an invader considerable difficulties 
even if he employs far greater forces against us. We have therefore 
increased our military expenditures.” ?** The heavy Swedish armaments 
program is considered in much the same light as NATO, namely as an 
effort to achieve a position of strength which would deter aggression.'*° 
There is no disagreement on the need for a strong defense. 

Liberals,'2® Conservatives,!27 government parties’? — all supported the 
program for an armed neutrality. If anything, the first two, and particularly 
the Right, demanded heavier armaments.’?®° “Naturally,” said Undén, 
“Sweden will defend herself to the utmost.” **° A few months later he 
reiterated that “No one should be in any uncertainty about our will to 
defend ourselves.” '*! Indeed, this agreement of opinion was actually less 
reserved and more unanimous than in other, non-neutral small states. 
Attacks by the Soviet press on the defense law evoked sharp retorts from 


122 Tiden, XL, No. 9 (November, 1948), 456-63. 

The article, entitled ‘‘Allians-eller sjdlustdndighetspolitik’® and written by “‘Strategos,” is 
comprehensive and appears to be an official statement. Tiden is the SSA organ (Stockholm); 
Kontakt regards the article as official and gives approval. Morgontidningen (SSA) also agrees. 
See summary with comments in Kontakt, II, No. 11 (December, 1948) 


123 Erlander, Socialist International Information, loc. cit.; also R. Edberg (SSA), Utrikespolitik (Stock- 
olm: Uvtrikespolitiska Institutet), VI, No. 5 (October, 1951), 161-78; Severin, op. cit.; Johs. 
Wickman, ‘Sverige och Atlantpakten,” Tiden, XLII, No. 8 (October, 1950), 466-74. 


124 Erlander in Studenterforeningen at Copenhagen on April 6, 1951, reported in poy a offentliga 
dokument m.m. rérande viktigare svenska utrikespolitiska frdgor, 1950-1951, New Series I, Vol. C, 
Part 1 (Stockholm: Kungl. Boktrykkeri), p. 40. Hereinafter referred to as Utrikesfrdgor 1. 

13 Undén, Gétesborgs Handels — och Sjéfartstidning, February 28, 1951, in answer to questions on foreign 
policy posed by Prof. A. R. Romdahl. Specific reference to NATO is not made by Undén. 
Reprint also found in Utrikesfrdgor 1, p. 39. 

126 See Ohlin, AK, XI, 21-26 (March 22, 1950). 

127 See Herlitz (Cons.), FK, V, 69-72 (February 4, 1948). 

138 The fguciane joined SSA in the ET on October 1, 1951. See first vice-speaker, FK, XXVIII, 

30 (June 27, 1946); Undén, AK, 7-16 Cty 9, 1949); Undén, AK, XI, 10-21 (March 22, 
oe Hedlund, AK, IV, 424 3 Ceeccney 4 , 1953); Und én, Utrikesfrdgor 1, p. 9, February 15, 
1950; Erlander, ibid., p. 40, April 6, 1951; V. Heland, FK, XI, 22-24 (March 22, 1950 
129 See especially Hjalmarson, AK, IV, 20-34 (February 4, 1953); Ohlin, ibid., pp. 36-42, February 4, 1953. 
1390 AK, XI, 10-21 (March 22, 1950). 


131 Undén, Our Foreign Policy (Stockholm: Rydahls, 1953), p. 4, translation of an article published in 
ore —" which in turn was based on a speech in the party congress at Stockholm on 


June 2-7, 1952. An even better translation (into German) is found in Aussenpolitik (Stuttgart), 
Ill (May, 1952), 277-84 
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Swedish papers. Although not strengthened until the middle nineteen- 
thirties, defense played a part in the maintenance of neutrality in World 
War II, which left a vivid impression on popular sentiment. Actually, 
Sweden’s neutrality has been associated, unduly in the public mind, with 
the success of the active wartime defense policy to the neglect of other 
factors such as the war policies of the belligerents. Nevertheless, the 
success of Sweden’s neutrality serves to strengthen the popular argument 
for its use in the future.’*? The absence of war fatigue and the authority 
of General Helge Jung, the Army’s Chief of General Staff, are two 
additional factors in obtaining unanimity for Sweden’s armed defense. 
The late Defense Minister Allan Vougt, in 1948, had to admit that, in 
the course of a few months, public opposition to proposed cuts had 
altered the basis of defense calculations. *** In the elections two years 
later the parties vied with each other for the most enthusiastic support 
of national defense. The first point of the Liberal party manifesto called 
for Western contacts for common Nordic defense. Conservative leader 
Hjalmarson chided Prime Minister Tage Erlander with “longterm plans”; 
SSA countered with acceptance and convocation of. a national security 
conference between the democratic parties two days before the election, 
a move which restored strength to the government position.'** The present 
policy continues to express the view of two years ago, when Erlander 
spoke of the will for defense and the possibilities of defense: ‘Traditional 
Swedish foreign policy rests on these facts.” '** Foreign assistance is a 
complementary question. General Jung’s defense policy is to create “in 
peace ... and war... a basis for obtaining military assistance.” !*° 
Because Swedish policy excluded prearranged military agreements, he had 
to qualify his statement by calling for an “all-sided defense.” '*7 Both of 
the top policy spokesmen, Erlander and Undén, have avoided mentioning 
military aid, which correctly is outside the field of practical immediacy or 
political propriety. Conclusions range from a suggestion that the West 
will not sit by and see Sweden being invaded,'** through a large number of 
suggestions that defense can be only a stopgap until assistance arrives,'*® 


182 See A. Rasten, Politiken guest commentary, August 16, 1947. Other Rasten guest commentaries on 


wedish politics and foreign policy, all equally perceptive, appeared in the same paper, January 
30, 1948; February 4, 1948; and March 22, 1948. 


183 See The Economist (London), March 20, 1948. 


134 For a thorough coverage of the 1950 elections, which although local had some unusual foreign policy 
ramifications, see ‘“The Swedish Outlook,”’ World Today, Chatham House Review (London), VI 


(November, 1950), 480-89. Foreign — as an issue in elections is extremely rare; even the 1948 


elections, held on a national level on September 19 during the early stages of the Great Debate, 
turned on socialization and not on foreign affairs. See Politiken, September 12; also Ohlin, 
Politiken guest commentary, September 19. For the 1952 elections, see G. Jonnergard, Politisk 
Tidskrife (Stockholm: Svensk Landsbygdens Ungdomsforbundet), No. 11 (November, 1952), 293-301. 

18% Erlander, Comisco Information Service Bulletin, loc. cit. 

136 Rasten, op. cit., 1947. 

187 Ibid.; Politiken, March 27, 1948. 

338 Hallén, AK, V, 53-55 (February 9, 1949). 


wy, i, Utrikespolitik, IV, No. 1 (January, 1949), 1-62; Ohlin, Politiken guest commentary, March 
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to equally numerous remarks that “the way over the Atlantic is long,” and 
that historical parallels with unfulfilled promises of aid to Poland in 1939 
are not irrelevant.’*® That such speakers and writers leave their own 
questions largely unanswered, however, is unimportant; what is necessary 
for understanding the Swedish position is that these hazy thoughts do not 
represent any sort of negative neutralism. Greatest use is made of defense 
a la porcupine to deter attack in the first place. Only of secondary 
consideration are the possibilities of occupation and such ramifications as 
foreign assistance. 

Swedish neutrality is armed neutrality. Furthermore, Swedish foreign 
policy is aimed at the best exploitation of the possibilities for preserving 
this neutrality if war comes. This aim is the remote goal of Swedish 
foreign policy. Peacetime “neutrality” is a more controversial subject and 
provides greater opportunities for comparisons with Scandinavian neu- 
tralism. 

Swedish views on war do not exactly parallel Danish and Norwegian 
neutralist attitudes, nor is there a strong third force feeling. In his thorough 
study of the interwar period,’*! Herbert Tingsten gives extensive indication 
of the Swedish conception of foreign policy. There are scattered references 
to a third force by name or by description, but equal numbers of spokesmen 
assert that the time has passed for such thoughts.’*2 The discussion of 
cultural differences centers on Swedish internal policy and not upon any 
ideological neutrality. European ties are considered in terms of co-operation 
and not of a third force power bloc or of “bridging” activities. In fact, 
Undeén told the Riksdag that this latter activity was not envisioned.'** 
Equally unimportant is the basically Norwegian concept of a third force, 
the exaltation of social democracy, to a middle position in economic 
ideologies.‘** The work of the SSA government towards fuller realization 
of the Scandinavian social democratic “economic democracy” has been 
done on an internal level and not inflated to the position of an international 
umpire. A notable example is found in Undén’s statement to an SSA 
meeting in August, 1948, in Stromstad: “As far as the SSA is concerned, 


14 Severin, loc. cit.; The Economist, February 7, 1948; Heland, FK, XI, 22-24 (March 22, 1950); Strategos, 
Op. cit., especially p. 458. 

41 The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden, 1919-1939 (London: Oxford, 1949). See especially pp. 
295 ff. The subject is covered extensively and comprehensively; unfortunately, many of the 
reference notes of the Swedish edition (Stockholm: Bonniers, 1944) have been omitted, although 
this by no means weakens the presentation. Cf. also ‘‘Neutralitdt,”’ in Deutsche Rundschau, 
Sonderheft (Darmstadt: Montana-Verlag, Gmbh.), LXXVII (June, 1952), and especially Tingsten, 
“Die Debatte iiber die schwedische Aussenpolitik,’’ ibid., 5946. For another thorough analysis of 
the Great Debate in Sweden, as well as of Norwegian-Swedish differences in connection with its 
events, see H. Wigforss, “Sweden and the Atlantic Pact,’’ International Organization (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation), III (August, 1949), 434-43 


142 See (Sans Fe cit., February 4, 1948. For i force neutralists, see, for example, F. Lindstrém 
V, 59-61 (February 4, 1948); Arnér et al., Tredje Stdndpunkten (Stockholm: Bon- 
niers, 1951). For a pro-West answer, see “oe Tredje Stdndpunkten, en Orimlighet (Stock- 
holm: Bonniers, 1951). 
143 Undén, AK, XI, 10-21 (March 22, 1950); Pehrsson-Bramstorp, AK, V, 49-51 (February 4, 1948); Ohlin, 
op. cit., pp. 3944; Lundstedt, op. cit., pp. 4547, answering Ohlin, loc. cit. 
144 Hedlund, AK, XI, 35-38 (March 22, 1950). 
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the fact that social democracy in general attitudes stands apart both from 
bourgeois big capitalism and from communism is already sufficient reason 
for not letting foreign policy connections get their character from the 
economic and political regimes which prevail in other lands.” '*° Undén’s 
opening statement at the foreign policy debate in 1950 gave the most 
concise picture of the government position; after rejecting power blocs 
and “bridging,” he went on: 


On the other hand it cannot be regarded as presumptuous if we believe that even from 
the international point of view it can be of value if we strive successfully to create a type 
of society which contains both political and economic democracy, a society which 
through its structure appears as a genuine political democracy, with room in addition 
for real social justice. The hard competition which reigns between different ideologies 
has, as is known, meaningful foreign policy effects. That competition has formerly taken 
place within those particular nations where the existence of completely divergent classes 
of society prompted the conflict. But now, more and more, this competition is taking 
place on an international level. The ideological battle sharpens the existing political 
and economic oppositions of interest and contributes essentially to the “low pressure” 
in the international atmosphere. It is not without meaning if the onlookers work to 
prevent the world’s inevitably going towards a division into a capitalistic and a commu- 
nistic bloc which in the end must clash in a final struggle for world domination. This 
catastrophe theory in its international version will most certainly be deprived of its grip 
on men if the actual developments give support to the possibility of a situation where 
the political democracies also correspond with the idea of the welfare state, as we in 
Sweden for example have sought to realize it. Such a development can, in the long run, 
scarcely avoid affecting even the concepts in nations with ‘proletarian dictatorship,’ where 
until now it has been a dogma that those nations driving towards the change of society’s 
economic structure cannot accomplish this with the maintenance of genuine political 
democracy. The foreign policy that Sweden desires to follow in the future is designed 
to make possible neutrality in the event that despite everything a general conflict should 
break out. 


Sweden, as an economic democracy, has no “special position” *” as 
a third force. Conditions are undoubtedly the same as those forming 
the basis of the Danish neutralist noget helt tredje cultural concept or the 
Norwegian economic and ideological third force attitude, but the difference 
lies in their not being exploited to these ends in Sweden. This difference 
may be derided as semantic tightrope walking, but it is real, and in Sweden 
foreign policy does walk a narrow path. 

Sweden did try once to create a “bloc of neutrals,” in the most im- 
portant Scandinavian move since the dissolution of the Swedish-Norwegian 
Union in 1905: the Scandinavian defense community.’*® This project oc- 
cupied the first half of the Great Debates of 1948-1949 in the Scandinavian 
parliaments; in brief, the community was to inaugurate formal co-operation 


445 Ohlin, AK, V, 41, 4445 (February 4, 1948); Undén, FK, V, 54-55; Bergvall, FK, V, 51-54. 


446 AK, XI, 10-21 (March 22, 1950). The on foreign policy accounts by Undén are the one in 1950, and 
the account of February 4, 1948 in AK, V, 10-28 (FK, V, 12-28), also published as Sveriges 
Utrikespolitik (Stockholm: Tiden, 1948). ‘While thorough, = account of February 4, 1953 (AK, 
IV, 14-23, 68-72), is devoeed merely to current events; the 1949 account (see below) is devoted to 
the Scandi vian def. ity. The 1950 account is also found in Utrikesfrdgor 1, pp. 11-25. 

147 Undén, AK, XI, 54 (March 2, 1950); _ op. cit., pp. 56-57; Undén, ‘‘Neutralitet och Solidaritet,”’ 
Tiden, XXXVIII (January, 1945), 10-13 


148 See Tingsten, Deutsche Rundschau, loc. cit.; Hirschfeldt, Skandinavien och Atlantpakten (Stock- 
holm: Utrikespolitiska Institutet, 1949); hd January 20, 1949, February 10, 1949; 5 Undén, 
AK, V, 7-16 (February, 1949). 
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in military matters and consequently to unify formally Scandinavian foreign 
policy. Despite some critics,’*® the official view is that the project failed 
because of the conflict between the Norwegian and Swedish governments’ 
conception of the defense community. The former viewed a community 
which “must be oriented towards the West,” i.e., which provided for 
rearming Norway and Denmark to the Swedish level through the use 
of American war materiél, as the only arrangement sufficient to guarantee 
Norwegian security; the latter sought a strictly neutral bloc, extending its 
cloak of neutrality over the whole of the North and creating a “dark 
corner” between the two power blocs. By no means an alliance in the 
blocbuilding sense, the plan is an extension of Swedish foreign policy 
principles over all of Scandinavia, and represents a singular attempt at 
forming a third force. During the triangular discussions on the topic, 
January 5 and 6 in Karlstad, January 22-24 in Copenhagen, and January 
28-30 in Oslo, as many foreign policy views developed as there were 
parties; the proposed defense community was termed unfeasible “for the 
present” *° in the communiqué of January 30, 1949. Thereafter the 
Great Debate turned to the North Atlantic Treaty. Scandinavian co- 
operation continued and even advanced, though not in the field of defense, 
and attempts to create a third force were dropped. The conversations 
in connection with the defense community were characterized exclusively 
by defense realities, and any concept of noget helt tredje was absent. 

Above all, Sweden follows realistic foreign policy principles of national 
self-interest. The second vice-speaker in the Riksdag effectively countered 
Western-minded Nerman’s (SSA) criticism for not joining the West’s side: 
“But Mr. Nerman, above all ought we not put ourselves on Sweden’s 
side, against whoever else there may be?” ?** 

No exhaustive report need be made of Swedish-Russian relations: the 
cases of the diplomatic spies, the Baltic plane attacks, the disappearance of 
legation secretary Raoul Wallenberg, the citations of Sweden in the Slansky 
trial, the problems of seamen in Polish harbors, the question of the twelve- 
mile limit in territorial waters, the moribund condition of the 1946 trade 
treaty — all are examples which indicate relations with the Communist 


149 The first criticism charges that, especially for Norway, the cause was U. S. Press Secretary Michael 
McDermott’s statement (January 14, 1949) suggesting America’s inability to supply weapons 
to a neutral Scandinavian defense community (Jorgensen, 100 Folketing, col. 3733). This accusation 
was refuted; in particular see Rasmussen, op. cit., cols. 2627, 2630-31; also Lange in the Storting 
on February 3, 1949. Another critic charges that there was not a hn ae! p-} conception,” but a 
downright Norwegian unwillingness. See Amild, Kontakt, V (December, 1951). The charge was 
spoliciey denied by Norwegian Prime Minister E. Gerhardsen, Lange, and Dee fense Minister J. C. 

Hauge Pos. VI Ugnuary, 1952] ); Arbeiderbladet t [DNA] ), January 8, 1952; Utrikes- 
frdgor 2 (1952), p. 8. See also Erlander in Morgon-Tidningen, January 8, 1952; Utrikesfrdgor 2. 
pp. 7-9. For a full analysis of the various factors influencing the two hk = see Wigforss, 
loc. cit. The “definition” of neutrality in the wen te My Every association 
(samvirke) with other states in the military sphere . . . excluded.” ¢ Swedish definition was, 
“The defense community should be free of alliances and seek to hold itself outside of Great 
Power conflicts.” 


18 Hirschfeldt, op. cit., p. 45. 
1 FK, V, 28-31 (February 9, 1949). 
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area and with Russia in particular.*** The special problem of Finland will 
be examined below. Le Monde, on July 14, 1951, when asking Undén 
“For the present what are Swedish relations with Soviet Russia?” received 
the terse answer, “Relations with the Soviet Union are normal.” *** 

Regarding the Western side, there are more references to ideological 
non-neutrality in official and nonofficial writings than to any other single 
phase of foreign policy principles, except those concerning the United 
Nations and those containing circumlocutions pertaining to neutrality. 
Ideological non-neutrality is a ubiquitous addition to speeches in all foreign 
policy debates, and from all democratic parties. It either takes the form 
of Erlander’s statements in 1949 and 1951, “There can be no misunder- 
standing as to where we belong ideologically,” '** and “We recognize, in 
other words, ideological affinity with Western democracy,” '** or it 
declares a repugnance toward “Communist mentality,” or its application 
to Swedish democracy.'** Even Strategos,’*’ although not dealing with the 
subject, nevertheless introduced statements expressing ideological non- 
neutrality. Undén also told Le Monde, “Neutrality is a juridical, not a 
moral, concept. To speak of neutrality as indifference towards conflicts 
between other lands is to misuse the word neutrality. We do not seek any 
‘neutrality’ in that sense.” 1°8 

As a symbol, the term Bolshevism is still used frequently. Democracy 
has none of the third force connotations found elsewhere in Scandinavian 


neutralism; “Sweden and the other democracies,” or similar phrases are 
common. Capitalism and economic democracy are largely social demo- 
cratic phrases but do not carry the value judgments common to neutralist 
terminology in Norway and Denmark.'** 

Little effort is made to conceal Swedish surmises about the probable 
aggressor in the event of war although infrequently a speaker suggests 
that there is another side too.'® In the 1950 elections a Conservative 


152 See Utrikesfrdgor 1, pp. 128-45; Utrikesfrdgor 2, pp. 77-110; “‘A Note on the Swedish-Russian Dispute,” 
World Today, VIII (September, 1952), 388-92; Attacks upon two Swedish Aircraft over the Baltic 
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II (Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeri, 1952). 
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185 Utrikesfrdgor 1, p. 36. 

166 Undén, AK, V, 10-28 (February 4, 1948). 

157 Strategos, loc. cit. The article dealt with the “cold facts’ of the situation. 
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— sides is really the right one,”” FK, V, 3942 (February 4, 1948); Politiken, February 
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election film showed a symbolic picture of the Iron Curtain with the 
words: “On one side are terror, daily repression, police control, the threat 
of fearful camps far away to the east.” On the basis of a rule forbidding 
expressions disturbing to relations with foreign powers, the State Film 
Board had these words cut, but this mild censorship was promptly criticized 
by the Liberal party as well as by the Conservatives.’®' In view of the 
attitude of ideological non-neutrality, Ohlin has made a particular effort 
to plead for an understanding of the Swedish position among the Western 
nations.*® 

Working on a different basis than Norwegian and Danish neutralism, 
the principles of Swedish foreign policy, nevertheless, suggest a parallel 
to that proposed by neutralists in the other Scandinavian countries, namely: 
disarmament, social defense, contribution and co-operation, and working 
through the United Nations. The first two suggestions are unimportant 
in Sweden as alternative policies. The strong pro-defense feelings obviated 
any other than passing worries over the armaments-war cause-and-effect 
sequence which was so prominent elsewhere.’® Instead of picturing her 
own disarmament as a model for other nations, Sweden adopted armed 
neutrality. The adoption of a military defense policy removed social 
defense as an alternative, and measures of economic democracy are 
emphasized more in domestic matters than directly with foreign policy. 
There have been scattered comments on armament burdens similar to 
Radikale remarks in the Folketing; *** during the 1953 defense debate, 
warnings were made by a few speakers.’** Such fears have largely been 
minimized by Undén with realistic reference to “necessity.” 1° 

So far as contributions to a relaxation of tensions are concerned, 
official foreign policy rests firmly on two viewpoints. “The first is that 
Sweden ought not tie itself to a... Great Power alliance. . . . The second 
main point is that we wish to take part in and to further all fruitful 
international co-operation outside the sphere of the military.” '** The 
161 World Today, VI, loc. cit. 
102 AK, IV, 36-42 (February 4, 1953); Politiken, March 20, 1949. 


163 Rare mention of the role of fear in world tension, so prominent in Norwegian and Danish expressions, 
is found in Undén, Our Foreign Policy, pp. 20-21, where a different approach is exhibited: ‘The 
most dangerous centers of friction between East and West at the moment are Korea and 
Germany. . . . The dominating psychological factor is fear. . . . Would there be any possibility 
of devising a policy on the German question which would remove this mutual fear? . . . These 
are the questions that should form the subject of negotiations between the leading powers, with 
German cooperation. We here in Sweden can only hope that the opportunities are not considered 
to be exhausted.” 

164 Lanineth. AK, V, 45-47 (February 4, 1948). See K. Bjdérk, ‘“‘Bevan och Méller,”’ Tiden, XLIII (June, 

51), 321-26. Gustav Méller’s actions closely parallel Bevan’s, and the plea for social reforms 
~ be financed from the higher national income (i.e., social defense) is stressed. 

165 G. Branting (SSA), FK, XI, 19-20 (March 25, 1953). See also Norrland (SSA) in the Riksdag. 
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discussed by H. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: Yale, 1950): “The 
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basis of the first view involves more than an effort to keep the nation 
out of a pawnlike and powerless position in the hands of greater powers; *** 
keeping Sweden out of power blocs will “work against creating additional 
irritation” in bipolar relations,’®® and keeping her out of war will create 
a zone of insulation.’7° A neutral position is best for forwarding proposals 
for conciliation and peaceful solutions to bipolar problems.’™! The principle 
recognizes the division of the world into blocs and seeks from its nonbloc 
position to “contribute towards peaceful development and leveling” or 
stabilizing;'*? expressions have often called merely for an undefined 
“positive contribution.” 77° With this as a primary principle, the second, 
that of co-operation, has to be used carefully to be consistent. International 
co-operation does not lack pronounced support, but co-operation can 
continue only so far as it is nonpolitical, i.e., mot connected with bloc- 
building. On this point the opposition leaders have attacked the govern- 
ment for weakness through caution, calling specifically for increased 
“Western co-operation.” 174 

Brief mention of a few cases will show the fine line between the 
twin policies of “contribution” and “co-operation.” The Marshall Plan 
and OEEC were cited as evidences of Sweden’s willingness to co-operate in 
economic stabilization, but distinct mention was made of the scheme’s non- 
political nature.1** The championing of Scandinavian co-operation has 
culminated in the Nordic Council and in recent plans for a common 
passport area. Sweden participates in the Council of Europe, but when 
the Eden plan proposed inclusion not only of the Schuman plan but also 
of the EDC within the framework of the Council, Undén warned that 
to Sweden “matters relating to defense do not fall within the scope of 
the Council” and that contravention of this principle would have as “its 
only practical result” the withdrawal of Sweden from the body.’7® One 
of the best examples of the Swedish attitude is found in the case of 
Finland, which Sweden, more strongly than other Nordic countries, feels 
is an integral part of Scandinavia. Repeatedly the reason given for limiting 
co-operation to a nonbloc country is that the Soviet must not have an 


168 Stockholms-Tidningen, loc. cit. 
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excuse to extend its bloc system to cover Finland. Such an action would 
destroy completely the present northern cordon sanitaire, and would 
probably flood Sweden with a large number of refugees. The place of 
Finland in Swedish foreign policy discussions cannot be overemphasized.’"” 

There are two final questions pertaining to this policy: first, is there 
a small nation complex comparable to that particularly characteristic of 
Denmark? Some traces of the complex do exist, but, significantly, it is 
primarily used as an argument against power bloc adherence. Sweden 
within a power bloc would be a mere pawn, would contribute only 
shocktroops, and would be a gratuitous battleground.'** With a policy 
calling for co-operation and initiative but not domination, however, neutral 
independent status will reduce to a minimum the drawbacks of being 
a small nation.'7® What is the relation of this policy to isolationism or, 
consequently, to isolation? It is abundantly clear from the axioms and 
policies of both negative and positive neutralism that neutralism is not to 
be confused with isolationism; yet the question is particularly pertinent to 
Sweden, where there is both continued and explicit denial that neutrality 
can be equated with isolationism. In addition, some people fear that 
neutrality may lead, not to isolationism, but to isolation. In either case, 
the dedication to co-operation, while limited by nonblocbuilding, is still 
too strong to admit of any desire for isolation. 

Work through the United Nations is the final principle of positive 
neutral policies in Sweden. This principle is actually a segment of the 
“contribute-co-operate” attitude, but it deserves special attention for two 
reasons: the field of possible action is large and much discussed, and 
Swedish attitudes towards the United Nations have undergone a noticeable 
change in the past eight years. 

Early reactions to the United Nations were characterized by wariness, 
skepticism, pessimism or even cynicism.'®® Reasons for joining were often 
expressed in terms of “it can’t be any worse” or “there is no alternative.” !* 
117 See Skoglund, first vice-speaker, AK, XI, 66-68; V. Heland, FK, XI, 22-24 (March 22, 1950), inter 
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180 For debate on His Royal Majesty’s Proposition No. 196 (on one into the Voted. Nations), March 
8, 1946 (Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeri, 1946), see AK, VIII, and FK, XXVIII (June 27, 1946). 
Cf. also the government declarations on the United Fo in 1945 (extract): “We are willing, 
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This attitude was often a residuum from the League days, but it also 
expressed an ultrarealistic position, harboring no illusions but willing 
to try the experiment. From the beginning Sweden entered to make a 
“positive contribution,” and this attitude remains in force to the present 
day. It has been expressed variously by the call for more positive action,'*? 
by the suggestion that the international organization could be strength- 
ened,'** and by the repetition of such ideas as the positive contributions of 
bloc abstention or the desirability of defense through the United Nations.'** 
The skepticism which characterized the opening debates on the United 
Nations has evolved in two directions. One group, points out that the 
progress made has not met the expectations of the chartering assembly; 
however, since the early attitudes expressed no illusions, any progress (and 
progress was admitted) was to the good.'*® Some recent statements are 
hopeful or optimistic, in contrast with the despondent, pessimistic views 
solely characterizing expressions in the last decade.’** Nuances of the 
attitude towards the United Nations are found in the speech of G. Andrén 
(Cons.) in the Upper House in 1946. 


Nevertheless one must obviously view this organization with a certain pessimism and 
scepticism. . . . “He doubts deeply who believes deeply.” . . . I think this old maxim 
in reality justly and correctly characterizes the feeling with which we meet this new 
organization; we have doubt in our hearts, but behind that doubt lies most certainly an 
even deeper trust [faith, tro]. It is in every case our hope that this our trust should not 
be disappointed. But let us in any case, in order that this shall not cccur, not meet the 
new organization with too much optimism.™ 

As the bipolarity of the world became more obvious, blame for the 
inadequacies of the United Nations shifted from the United Nations itself 
to the world situation; consequently, attitudes towards the United Nations 
could become the subjects of foreign policies which strove for betterment 
of the organization and positive contribution within it. Furthermore, atti- 
tudes toward the United Nations reflected the general principles of Swedish 
foreign policy, with the result that the organization could not be placed 
in a sole and independent category of action as the Danish positive 
neutralists did. This sentiment underlies the change of attitude toward 
the veto, earlier regarded as an institutional weakness of the Charter and 
now viewed as the misuse of power resulting from the bipolar situation. 
The second change in general attitudes toward the United Nations is 
corollary. That cynicism which in the earlier stages was skeptical of the 
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possibilities of the United Nations itself has now given way to statements 
of policy within the United Nations couched in terms of “contribution” 
and “co-operation” limited by bloc abstention. The same limited co- 
operation principles are used in connection with non-United Nations action. 
The attitude toward sanctions is typical of this change. Altering the 
institution of sanctions as embodied in the League removed much of the 
Swedish interwar objection to international organizations; after the ac- 
ceptance of the sanction in its United Nations form, its interpretation fell 
within general foreign policy principles. These two changes, which are 
important to an understanding of the Swedish attitude toward the inter- 
national organization, channel that attitude into what may be termed 
a “sound skepticism.” Also, Swedish foreign policy action inside the 
United Nations is brought within those combined principles of limited 
co-operation which serve as the basis of all Swedish international action 
beyond the scope of immediate Swedish interests. It is not unusual that 
all of a nation’s international actions fall under one principle of foreign 
policy, but the situation is significant here because of the original pessi- 
mism which was the dominant note of early views on the United Nations. 
It is also interesting in comparison with the Scandinavian, particularly 
Danish, neutralist attitudes which place the United Nations in a separate 
category of action. 

Much attention is paid to defining Swedish neutrality in writings and 
speeches on Swedish foreign policy; indeed, more effort is devoted to 
circumlocutions for neutrality in such statements than to any other facet 
of foreign policy discussion.1** Over-all definitions of foreign policy are 
often left to commentators, not to statesmen, but the “tightrope” nature 
of the Swedish position suggests both a need for making clear that position 
and a possibility for definition, although not without care and difficulty.'*® 
One study suggests that it is best to show what Swedish foreign policy has 
not been. “It has not been isolation — neither geographical nor mental... . 
It has not been impartiality, [neither] ideological [nor] practical... . 
It has not been exclusion nor abstention. ... Sweden’s neutrality has not 
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been inviolate . . . it has not been impotent. . . . Finally, it has not been 
incorporated into a national law (as has Switzerland’s neutrality).” °° 

Although prominent attention obviously is paid to the symbol of 
neutrality in Sweden, its use is overshadowed by two other symbols, less 
ambiguous and more frequently employed. Neutrality is most often, though 
by no means exclusively, used as a goal value to represent the Swedish 
position in the event of war.’®! The first circumlocution for neutrality is 
alliance-freedom, the policy of not concluding peacetime, Great Power 
alliances, which limit freedom of action in wartime. Essentially this con- 
notes abstention from Great Power military alliances,'®? dissimilarity to 
isolationism,'®* aversion to Great Power blocs,’®* and, in these terms only, 
limitation — not destruction — of the axiomatic principles of international 
co-operation and ideological affinity to the Western community.’® Alli- 
ance-freedom is a new symbol, a product of the early, 1948 stage of the 
Great Debate, when events required a more explicit understanding of the 
rather battered term “neutrality.” 

The other major symbol used in place of neutrality, and the one to 
which alliance-freedom itself refers, is freedom of action, or independence 
as it is sometimes called, which demands a policy that will not compromise 
the possibilities for remaining out of any war.’®* Such a principle involves 
careful but not severe limiting of co-operation, striving to solve not world 
problems but Swedish problems, and acting realistically in the Swedish 
interest. At the same time that freedom of action is being preserved, “Im- 
mediate foreign policies are directed at serving our nation’s interests in 
peacetime” ?*? through the frictionless co-operation and reduction of ten- 
sion of alliance-freedom. This twofold combination enables a critical com- 
mentator to quip that Swedish leaders “wish to be regarded in Washington 
as half-allies, and at the same time in Moscow as stringent neutrals.” ?%* 

The two lines of criticism leveled against foreign policy principles are 
charges of cynicism, and, strangely enough, of unrealism. Accusations of 
cynicism suggest that Sweden, whose major concern is its own interests, 
does not place enough weight on moral considerations of foreign policy. 
This charge gains weight from the Swedes’ own concern with the moral 
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element, a concern which, however, is more evident in somewhat uncon- 
vincing attempts to explain away the charges than in the recognition of 
their validity. Continued Norwegian antagonism to Sweden, based upon 
Swedish early wartime weaknesses, continues to aggravate this sensitive 
spot, and in what has been called the “conscience period of Swedish 
neutrality,” 1° several articles and official documents have been devoted 
to explanation and rationalization. Because it lacked illusions, Swedish 
public opinion was far less affected by the 1948 events in Czechoslovakia 
than was public opinion in Denmark and Norway, but the Swedish realistic 
outlook could be seized upon to show evidences of cynicism. As already 
noted, Undén had no qualms in saying that “neutrality is a juridical 
concept and not a moral one.” Much of the reaction which occurred at 
the time of the Czech coup was due to the concurrent announcement of 
the Russo-Finnish pact, initiated February 27 in a letter from Stalin to the 
Finnish president; it is in regard to Finland that the strongest evidences of 
unselfish concern in Swedish foreign policy are found. While it is true 
that greater Russian influence in Finland would be detrimental to Sweden, 
it is equally true that an abandonment of the alliance-freedom principle 
would be just as detrimental to Finland. Soviet forces would probably 
be set in motion to make a satellite out of the neighboring nation. In 
addition, a major principle of Swedish foreign policy calls for as much 
international co-operation as is compatible with the principle of alliance- 
freedom, which has as one basis, easing world tension by not contributing 
to further world division. Nevertheless, even this latter argument is 
negative, and the Finland problem concerns the deepest interests of 
Sweden also; the whole moral question by no means receives the prominent 
attention it is given in Danish and Norwegian neutralist thought. Perhaps 
the best answer to charges of lack of concern for the moral side of foreign 
policy lies in the fact that a realistic foreign policy, especially a successful 
one, must pay supreme attention to the welfare and security of that 
segment of the world’s population which is constituted by the Swedish 
people. Gunnar Myrdal very realistically concludes, “We have no cause 
to make apologies today [1945] for our policy of neutrality — it has been 
successful.” 2°° This sentiment has not changed in the nine intervening 
years. 

The second criticism is more basic: will the policy continue to be 
successful? Is it indeed realistic? On the one hand, the military, in di- 
ametric opposition to the army’s attitude in Denmark, inclines toward 
“Western sentiments,” on the ground that armed neutrality has far less 
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chance for military success than integration within a Western defense 
community would offer.2°? On the other hand, neutrality may not guaran- 
tee as great success in the future as it has in the past. Even official state- 
ments pertaining to the goal of keeping Sweden out of war are charac- 
terized by a tone of “chance it again.” Is there real validity in the 
assumption that the same circumstances exist today which made the past 
one hundred and forty years a success? Is Sweden founding its neutrality 
on a long, but completely undermined, tradition of history which no longer 
has positive arguments to support it? Any conclusive answer is inadequate. 
Suffice it to note, first, that the criticism is valid and the danger present; 
second, that the policy of Sweden, unlike the equally historically logical 
arguments of Danish neutralists, finds general acceptance within and out- 
side of Sweden. Swedish foreign policy, like Danish and Norwegian 
neutralism, and Western and Communist foreign policies, is based on a 
series of axioms about the probable future course of events and on a series 
of principles which seek the best realization of a number of goals. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Neutralism in Denmark is declining; neutralism in Norway is gaining 
strength. In regard to Denmark, the volume of expressions of neutralism 
has noticeably diminished since the war, although neutralism is still ex- 
pressed in some speeches, guest articles, and periodicals, and the tone 
of remaining neutralists has not softened. Much positivist support has un- 
doubtedly shifted over to the government attitude, carrying with it a greater 
concern for social defense and the ill effects of armament. Combined with 
continued faith in the work of the United Nations is the concession that 
greater contribution towards Danish security and world peace can be 
made within the framework of Western co-operation, given the fact of 
Danish integration in the Western bloc. Faced with the reality of a 
Western-oriented Denmark, negativist supporters have lapsed into silence, 
a silence which might indicate their sense of the hopelessness of the situa- 
tion rather than an abandonment of beliefs. In Norway, even neutralist 
books have been published in this decade, and Orientering began publica- 
tion only this year. While Bergen-Tidning called the paper “superfluous,” 
Verdens Gang called it “a problem.” *°? Orientering claimed there was a 
need for the paper because of the one-sided press, but could not posit a 
huge demand. “Perhaps not a very big conscious demand .. . but, to the 
contrary, there is a demand . . . and little by little the unconscious demand 
for orientation will become conscious.” 7°? While there is no great surge 
of neutralism in Norway, there is some increased interest. 


21 “‘Militadrpolitiska realitetat,’ Ny Militar Tidskrift (Stockholm: Steckzén), XXII (1949), 73-75; T. 
Wulff, ibid., pp. 179-83. See also The Economist (April 23, 1949), p. 753. 


22 BT, February 26, 1953; V-G, February 19 and 27, 1953. 
3 Orientering, 1, No. 2. 
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Common to both national attitudes, however, are two characteristics 
which illuminate the similarities and differences between Norwegian and 
Danish neutralism: 


1. Neutralist attitudes are logical. First, given the basic axioms of 
these attitudes, the steps of reasoning follow each other with undeviating 
consistency. The disagreement between pro-Western opinions and neu- 
tralist attitudes lies not in the wrong reasoning of either, but in the 
different basic beliefs from which each proceeds. “From these presupposi- 
tions, one reasons like the German philosopher of whom it was said, he 
thinks logically from false axioms.” 2°* Second, the attitudes are historically 
logical. Both national neutralisms incorporate arguments whose validity 
has been tried by long experience. The conviction that Denmark is inde- 
fensible gains great strength from the undeniable fact that Denmark was 
indefensible, just as the assertion of the armaments-war sequence agrees 
with the results of the armaments races preceding the last two wars. No 
one has neglected to point out that Great Power guarantees were of little 
actual help to Poland scarcely twenty years ago, let alone to Holland, 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. There is no need to go back so far; the 
case of the second Czechoslovakian coup following the decennial of the 
first coup is hard to refute when disillusionment is at stake. A Norwegian 
writer particularly devoted to the “lessons of history,” complains, “What- 
ever good one can say about democracy, one cannot say in any case that 
it has a sense for the historical perspective.” °° This appeal to history 
gives to beliefs not only a time-tested sacredness, but also a timeworn 
and obsolete quality, which weakens their practicality without destroying 
their popular attractiveness. Beliefs based on the undeniable facts of 
history are undermined with difficulty, especially when the sole — but 
vital — basis of the counterargument is the reason as given by Prime 
Minister Hans Hedtoft during the Great Debate: “It is not I who have 
changed stands, but there is now present a new situation.” 2°* Third, the 
attitudes are traditionally logical. The “talisman of neutralism”’ itself, as 
Kraft pointed out, is a concept graced with the sageness of time. The 
Radikal and Social Democratic dissemination of the attitudes in Denmark 
and Norway respectively makes them “legitimate children” ?°’ of those 
traditions; arguments on armaments, social defense and contribution, as 
well as the small nation complex, are certainly continuations of traditional 
myths. The complete reversal from prewar attitudes to acceptance of 
present foreign policy made by the public in the two nations is more 


4 Wickman, Tiden, XLII, loc. cit. 
25 Maseng, Kontakt, VI (April, 1952). 


26 Politiken, February 27, 1949. Cf. H. Hedtoft, on SRF program on January 30, 1948, reported in 
Politiken, January 3 


7 Kraft, 101 Folketing, cols. 3099-3104. 
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remarkable than the adherence of a small minority to the traditional lines. 
In Sweden as well, the traditional-historical approach is basic, and the 
dangers of “magic charm” neutrality have already been noted; there, 
however, neutrality has been accompanied by an outlook compensatingly 
devoid of illusions. 


2. Neutralist attitudes are constant; there is no shifting party line 
in either nation. Sincerity and conviction are reflected in the arguments 
used; in fact, the neutralist line is totally undeflected by any current his- 
torical events, such as the Marshall Plan, the Czech coup, or the events 
in Korea. On the contrary, each of these events seems to prove the par- 
ticular points of view of the different groups, no matter how divergent 
they may be. 


Two characteristics are evident also when comparing the official 
Swedish attitude, with regard to neutrality, with the same attitude of the 
minority in Denmark and Norway: 


1. Swedish foreign policy is realistic; neutralism is utopian. Realism 
or lack of illusions has been cited repeatedly in connection with Swedish 
neutrality. Norwegian and Danish neutralists, essentially alone, seek to 
“work to reduce tension and avoid war” and to “solve the task of peace,” 
respectively. With convinced intensity they attack world problems, armed 
with pens and strong beliefs, undiscouraged by current events. The inte- 
gration of both countries within the Western community has not deterred 
their efforts. Despite the small nation complex, neutralists seldom ask 
whether their nations could actually accomplish the desired ends by fol- 
lowing their programs; they pay even less attention to the probability of 
changing the policies of their nations. Some Norwegian neutralists, as an 
exception, are content with the modest task of throwing the “clear light” 
on the world situation for home consumption. Paradoxically, even the 
negativists are unrealistic in their ultrarealism. 


2. Swedish foreign policy is one of national interest; neutralism seeks 
to solve world problems. Moral criticisms leveled against Sweden hinge 
largely on this point: Sweden does not pay enough heed to those world 
problems which she could help to solve. Proceeding from their respective 
nations as a base, the neutralists dedicate the majority of their policies to 
the amelioration of world problems. To the neutralist, the primary duty 
is not defending his nation against attack, but defending the world against 
war; Swedish foreign policy principles lay primary stress on keeping the 
nation out of any war that may occur. On a secondary level, Sweden, 
through her neutral position, does serve frequently as an international 
mediator. i 
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attention to the similarity between the forces and ideas which came 

to the surface in the Dreyfus Affair and those of twentieth-century 
fascism. None of the complex of ideas — anti-Semitism, authoritarianism, 
racism, irrationalism, state socialism — which we now consider as character- 
istic of the fascist position were missing in the years 1894-1906 when 
Dreyfus and the Third Republic stood trial for their lives. In the streets 
of Paris gangs of ruffians swarmed about the streets attacking Jews and 
foreigners; and a bloodthirsty, unprincipled and provocative press waged 
a war in word and deed on Western traditions of political life which 
foreshadowed the later fascist repudiation of these traditions. If the late 
nineteenth century was, as Professor Hayes says, “the seedbed of modern 
totalitarianism,” it gave birth to its first noxious but sturdy weed in the 
Dreyfus Affair.* 

The acknowledged spokesman and political theorist of the anti-Drey- 
fusards was Maurice Barrés. Both restless activists like Rochefort and 
Dérouléde and the great conservative forces of the Church and Army 
accepted him as an intellectual leader. But his ideas and _ political 
tendencies were not what the old conservative wing of the anti-Dreyfusards 
thought they were; he did not support a static authoritarianism built about 
the throne, altar and hereditary nobility. Stability and order were not what 
he sought. Barrés rather symbolized the realities of a situation in which 
the overthrow of the Third Republic no longer meant the return to power 
of the French nobility, clergy and high bourgeoisie. He heralded the 
advent of a new type of rightist, the activist, permanent revolutionary. 
And his life, which gave the lie to the conservatism of the very forces 
which accepted his guidance, demonstrated in its rootless, unceasing 
destructiveness what is meant by the phrase “permanent revolutionary.” 
Barrés, indeed, exemplifies what modern writers refer to when they talk of 
the emergent fascism of the Dreyfus Affair. Like the Affair he straddles the 
centuries: while his allies were clerical, aristocratic, basically Christian 
social groups who viewed him as a nineteenth-century traditionalist, he 
reached ahead to instruct by word and example the Lumpen-proletariat, 
the Hitlers and the Goebbelses of recent times. 


GS siento RECENT historians of the Third Republic have drawn our 


* Though most of the research for this paper was done at Harvard, the writer would like to express his 
appreciation to the staff of the Teachers’ Room, St. Louis Public Library, and to Mrs. Richard 
McKendry, who secured much necessary material for him through interlibrary loan. 
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Tue ANTI-DREYFUSARDS 


The anti-Dreyfusard group consisted of two main segments: the old 
Conservatives and a small number of disaffected individuals who cannot 
be lumped together under any class or political label yet can be considered 
together because of the similarity of their temperaments and of their 
reactions to the Third Republic. The Conservatives were what the name 
implies, those groups who had been fighting the republic right down the 
line ever since 1789. Politically they were included in the parties of the 
Right: the Legitimists, the Orleanists and sometimes a more recent ac- 
cession, the Bonapartists. Socially and economically they consisted of the 
great majority of the nobility of the country, both old and new, most loyal 
Catholics and especially those high in church administration, the army 
officers and some of the very high bourgeoisie, those who were tending to 
become related through marriage to the noble classes. 


Old Conservatives and Revolutionaries. 


While the anti-Dreyfusards were concentrated in the rightist groups, 
the most violent agitation for the anti-Dreyfusard cause was carried on 
by a group of individuals whose relations with the Right were not those 
of interest or class. They were truly “pécheurs d’eau troublée.”! A study 
of the backgrounds of such men as Barrés, Dérouléde, Drumont, Rochefort 
and Brunetiére indicates that their adhesion to the anti-Dreyfusard cause 


was part of a personal protest against a society which in one way or 
another had repulsed them.? These men came from various classes and 
were of varying political faiths, but were all similar in that they were 
rootless, filled with hatred, dynamic and actively quarrelsome.* It is no 
accident that from their ranks should have come the most virulent of the 
anti-Semites, the most uncompromising of the Nationalist firebrands and 
the most thoroughly irrationalist among the intellectuals of the anti- 
Dreyfusards, Drumont, Dérouléde and Barrés.* 

What is true of each of the “irregulars” as an individual is true of their 
compatriots in the anti-Dreyfusard camp, the old Conservatives, as a 
group. They do not feel themselves to be a working part of the Third 


1 Baron de Coubertin, ‘The Present Problems and Politics of France,” Review of Reviews (American), 
XVIII (August, 1898), 191. These men, he suggests, have constantly gone the wrong way through 
life and have never managed to succeed at anything. They have become embittered against society 
and are envious, mixed up and pessimistic. 


2On Drumont, see G. Bernanos, “Le Temps d’Edouard Drumont,” Revue Universelle, XLII] (December 
15, 1930), 641-61; on Brunetiére, see J. Benda, Dialogues a Byzance (Paris, 1900), pp. 94-99; on 
Dérouléde, see the London Times, July 7, August 1, 11, 1899; on Barrés, see below, pp. 813, and 
E. Berth, La Fin d’une Culture (Paris, 1927), pp. 105-49. 


3See the numerous articles by Drumont in Libre Parole (Paris, 1898-1899) and those by Rochefort in 
L’Intransigeant (Paris, 1898-1899). Even the very sympathetic study of Brunetiére by E. Hocking, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére (Madison, Wisconsin, 1936) stresses the polemical nature of all his writings 
and personal relations. 


* Space limitations make it impossible to deal at greater length with Drumont, Dérouléde or Brunetiére, 
though their contribution to the breakdown of democratic procedures during the period of the 
Dreyfus Affair was not negligible. 
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Republic. Their disaffection with the Republic has a more material and 
objective basis, however. The Republic was hostile to them as a class and it 
manifested that hostility in its anticlerical, antimilitarist and anti-Royalist 
policies after 1870. The story of these groups through the years 1870-94 
is that of a group increasingly convinced that their very social status is being 
undermined, and faced with mounting evidence that the legal means of 
redressing the balance are disappearing. 

The largest forces at the call of the anti-Dreyfusards were in the army, 
clerical groups and the aristocracy who made up the parties of the Right. 
These were the irreconcilables, the people to whom the Republic and all it 
stood for was anathema; and the Dreyfus Affair was one more battle 
in a war which had been going on since the Revolution. They believed 
in the old order of society, a France ruled by a monarch and directed by 
the Church and aristocracy. Their social and political values were those 
of Maistre and Bonald® and they saw those of the Republic as those of the 
hated Rousseau or worse, as opportunism hypocritically marching under 
the banner of humanitarian liberalism.* Illegalism seems inherent in their 
uncompromising position and ready to break out on the day when legal 
avenues to power seem closed to them. 

Although the parties of the Right were not at all integrated with 
the society in which they lived, they were marked by a remarkable degree 
of integration within their own sphere.’ The Army, the Church and the 
aristocracy were closely intertwined with the result that in the Dreyfus 
Affair an attack on the Army was really an attack on the other groups as 
well. The higher positions in both the Army and the Church were con- 
sidered the property of the aristocracy and the higher gentry, and a real 
caste feeling was a conscious attribute of most members.* Moreover, the 
great officer training school in Paris from which most of the high officers 
in the French Army came was a Jesuit establishment.® The alliance of 
Sword and Cassock of which many Dreyfusards complained was a reality, 
though it is doubtful that its plans to seize France were as mature and 
as grandiose as such people as Gohier and Conybeare alleged that they 


5D. Thompson, Democracy in France (New York, 1949), pp. 27-35. Bonald’s theories are contained 
in Théorie de Pouvoir Politique, Oeuvres, 1, ed. J. P. Migne (Paris, 1859). The doctrines of 
Maistre at least are extremely complicated, but it is safe to assert that their meaning for the 
French Right can be summed up in the propositions (1) that because of original sin men, when 
they tried to organize society by their unaided efforts, were destined to do evil; (2) that the French 
Revolution and its attendant disorder and bloodshed had been evidence of that fact and 
destructive of the essential values of the French nation; (3) that the aristocracy and clergy were 
the God-ordained protectors of those values and the only groups capable of leading France back to 
the paths of righteousness. On Maistre, see Oeuvres (Paris, 1924), I. 

®F. Brunetiére, Discours de Combat, Series I (Paris, 1907), 57-58. 


7 Professor T. Parsons discusses anomie, insecurity resulting from adherence to a set of symbols, values 
and goals which lack meaning in a given societal situation, in a suggestive article, ‘Sociological 
Aspects of Fascist Movements,” Social Forces, XXI (December, 1942), 145. 

8 M.S. Prudhomme, “Patrie, Armée, Discipline,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 147 (June, 1898), 721-47. 

® Libre Parole, January 16, 1895. 
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were.?® For these reasons, the rightists had reason to believe that in a crisis 
situation the Army would desert the Republic in favor of them. 

This natural identification between the parties of the Right and the 
Army was their last hope of regaining power. For this period saw the 
Third Republic, in spite of the corruption manifested in the Wilson and 
Panama affairs and the periodic attacks of the Right, solidify its position in 
France until in 1894 it appeared safe and secure." 

By 1894, the government appeared to be solidly ensconced behind 
the beginning of a social program and an otherwise solidly bourgeois govern- 
ment.?2, The compromise of which Thompson speaks, in which economic 
affairs were generally conducted in the interests of the peasants, social 
legislation was being cautiously introduced to satisfy the workers and 
politics and foreign policy were left to the middle classes, seemed to be 
in force.** 

When, after 1896, the rabid antimilitarists among the Dreyfusards 
swung into action, the last bastion of social and political power still left to 
the rightists seemed threatened. Short of accepting “rationalization” and 
undertaking socially useful functions in the society of the Republic or 
gracefully accepting extinction, these groups could do nothing but seize 
upon the crisis situation represented by the Dreyfus Affair as a chance for 
a coup.’* 

From Ecoism To NATIONALISM 


The great need of the French Conservatives in the 1890’s was for a 
formulation of their position which could give class and personal dis- 
satisfaction the appearance of Truth and could cast an aura of respectability 
and conservatism about the demand for a coup. This need appeared to be 
satisfied in the novels, political writings and political speeches of Maurice 
Barrés. As the most articulate of the anti-Dreyfusards he “provided the 
Nationalist Right with a mystique and ideology of nationalism and tradi- 
tionalism different from their older creed of the days of Maistre and 
Bonald.” ** That this mystique was indeed True, that it was the only 


% F. C. Conybeare, “‘A Clerical Crusade,” National Review, 32 (February, 1899), wi U. Gohier, “The 
Role of the Roman Catholic Church,”’ National Review, 34 (June, 1899), 


11 An examination of the Republic’s basic solidity in the face of rightist pation is given in E. W. 
Fox’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis, An Estimate of the Character and Extent of Anti-Parliamentarism 
in France (1887-1914) (Harvard). 


22 A. Minnich, “The Third Force 1870-1896” and E. W. Fox, “The Third Force 1896-1939’ in E. Earle, 
ed., Modern France (Princeton, 1951), pp. 109-36. Statistical data on French elections is presented 
a) ay analyzed in F. Goguel, Géographie des Elections Francaises (1870-1951) (Paris, 
13 Thompson, op. cit., p. 64. 


44 A coup at least was the avowed hope of the Monarchists of the Gazette de France and the clericals 
of La Vérité. Cavaignac does not possess their confidence “‘because this Minister of War was held 
back, hindered, entangled and tied to his colleagues; he had not the energy, at the decisive 
moment, to break his fetters and take the responsibility of a bold stroke which would be called 
a coup d'etat; he was afraid of his own power, of the effect of the congieaanee MN his patty .. 
preferring the certainty of a fixed position of power of a dictatorship.” (K.V ply Dreyfus 
Case, A Study of French Opinion,” Contemporary Review, LXXIV [October, e961, 

% Thompson, op. cit., p. 157. 
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logical intellectual stopping place for a Frenchman seeking a viable 
philosophy of life Barrés considered proven by his own life and the seem- 
ingly inevitable passage he had made from a nihilistic egoism to an ac- 
ceptance of nationalism. 


The Man from Lorraine. 


Between Sedan and the Dreyfus Affair Maurice Barrés lived a life 
which, if not in substance, at least in its air of frustration and highly- 
charged emotionalism was typical of the “irregulars” of the French Right. 
He was born in 1862 at Charmes-sur-Moselle, a small town of 3,000 in- 
habitants in the valley of the Moselle. Here, in the midst of the eternal 
battleground between France and Germany, a land of “economical, cal- 
culating and utilitarian” '* French peasants, he spent his first eight years in 
quiet prosperity. However, he was of delicate health and mainly under 
the influence of his mother, a semi-invalid who encouraged him in an 
exaggerated sensibility. 

The Franco-German war of 1870 rudely shattered the quiet security 
of the little town on the Moselle. Barrés saw with exaltation the gloriously- 
bedecked troops of France as they marched through his town on the way 
to the front. The spectacle of their return a few days later — dirty, bloody 
and defeated — shocked him profoundly. The oppressive German oc- 
cupation which followed personally affected the Barrés family. Barrés’ 
father and grandfather were taken as hostages, his grandfather dying from 
brutal treatment, while German soldiers were quartered in his home. 
From this experience he acquired a hatred for Germany and a fascination 
with death, degradation and martial exploits which never left him. 

Badly shaken by these experiences Barrés was further shocked by his 
experience at the Lycée Malgrance at Nancy, for he suffered constant 
bullying from his more rugged schoolmates, whom he described as “‘abomin- 
able mediocrities.” He found Burdeau’s course in Kantian ethics un- 
congenial and developed a lifelong hatred for that mode of thought. 
Books, especially Nodier’s Trilby and the works of the modern poets, 
LeConte de Lisle and Baudelaire, became his “true comrades.” With his 
one friend Stanislas de Guiatta he read and reread those who “by their 
pessimism and impotence in front of the misfortunes of life know how 
to speak to children brought up in a vanquished country.” 1” 

In 1822, at the age of twenty, he went to study in Paris with the double 
intention of becoming a lawyer and of conquering the city. Law, however, 
irked him and, after becoming a gay warrior of the brasseries and failing 


16 VY. Giraud, Maurice Barrés (Paris, 1922), pp. 10-11. 


17S. King, Maurice Barrés, La Pensée Allemagne et le probléme du Rhin (Paris, 1933), pp. 13-19. 
Barrés acknowledged that the influence of the mystical, somewhat aberrant Guiatta never left 
him. See Barrés’ Amori et Dolori Sacrum (Paris, 1903), pp. 123-27. 
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in his examinations for Normal School, he turned to literature. As a 
littérateur he affected a grand disdain for his colleagues of the Latin 
Quarter who in turn despised him as a “poseur et aristo.” ?* Unable in 
these first years to find a publisher for his work and deprived of his 
allowance by his father, who was incensed when he dropped the study of 
law, Barrés suffered the privations of Left Bank poverty.’® His taste in 
literature ran to Baudelaire and Stendhal, whom he admired for his taste 
for glory, his boldness, his cult of great men and his beauty. 

In 1889, Barrés joined the Boulanger movement, believing that in it 
he found boldness, a great man and the beauty of unleashed crowd 
passions. As a Boulangist deputy he was elected to the Chamber, where 
he spent his time ridiculing his fellow deputies and reveling in the 
boucherie atmosphere which he saw in the Parliament. He then professed 
to be a Socialist and ran on a worker’s platform in 1893 and 1896, being 
defeated both times. From this experience he emerged with the con- 
clusion that nothing was of any importance, especially in political affairs, 
but success.?° 

During the years 1893-97 Barrés attended the lectures of Jules Soury 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” Before audiences containing Clemenceau, 
Anatole France and Marcel Sembat this psychologist-philosopher offered 
a theory of the transmission of acquired characteristics through the un- 
conscious which could easily be adapted to a traditionalist theory of society. 
He argued further for the absolute relativity of truth in a way that suggests 
Barrés’ later arguments against the “cosmopolites” from the universities 
who defended Dreyfus in the name of universal truths. There can be no 
doubt that Barrés was greatly influenced by Soury. His writings are 
sprinkled throughout with word-by-word reproductions of Soury’s state- 
ments and he corresponded regularly with the teacher whom he called 
a fellow thinker and “great psychologist.” 2? 


18 P, Moreau, “La Jeunesse de Barrés,”’ Revue des Cours et Conferences (January 15, 1936), p. 201. 
19 J. Dietz, “Les Débuts de Maurice Barrés,”” Revue de Paris (October 1, 1928), pp. 618-20. 
2% Barrés, Mes Cahiers, I (Paris, 1929-31), 39-40, 63. Interestingly enough, Barrés, “the dandy and 


rhetorician of the Paris salon,’’ showed a surprising talent as a vote-getter among the peasants 
and workers of Nancy. See M. Fouquier, “‘M. Maurice Barrés,’”” Révue Bleue, XLIX (1892), 752: 
“All who sat in on the campaign of that election agree that Barrés had a vigorous temperament, an 
indifference to fatigue, a self-possession more characteristic of leaders of men than of analysts. 
He was able to enlist in his favor the ‘curieuses’ sympathies of the humble without alienating 
less naive electors . . . He had the art of mixing in the violence required of electioneering language 
a haughty ‘desinvolture’ which turned the heads of the crowd .. .” Barrés might well have been 
another Disraeli had it not been for the deep disillusion which lay at the root of his character 
and which made it impossible for him to concentrate for extended periods on tasks which seemed 
to him in the end useless. 


21 This very influential teacher is considered by some writers, such as C. Vettard, “Maurice Barrés et 
Jules Soury,’’ Mercure de France, CLXX (March 15, 1924), to have had more influence on Barrés 
than any other thinker. C. Delhorbe, L’affaire Dreyfus et les Ecrivains Francais (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 158-93, also stresses the importance of Soury as an influence on Barrés. He is described 
by Vettard as an ascetic lay monk, given to flogging himself for imagined incontinences which 
his conscience could not bear. He was a pronounced anti-Semite, nationalist, historical relativist 
and believer in the “unconscious.’”’ His doctrines are most conveniently studied in his book, 
La Campagne Nationaliste (Paris, 1901) 


22 King, op. cit., pp. 42-44; cf. Barrés in Le Journal, 11 Mai, 1894. 
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While Barrés shuttled back and forth between politics and literature, 
between the heat of a “man of government” and the hauteur of a literary 
dilettante, he acquired a large and enthusiastic following among the 
intellectual youth of Paris. As one of those who was exposed to him in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century has said:** 

More than any other the work of Maurice Barrés has provoked the interest of young 
intellectuals (students of the university and Normal School) . .. not since Rousseau 
has there been a writer who so affected his country . . . only Stendhal approaches him 
as an exciter of men. 

The great tragedy of Barrés’ life is that he was never able to live up to 
the image of him carried by these young readers of his novels.2* He never 
had the singleness of purpose to be either a great writer or a successful 
leader of men. He remained throughout a “bourgeois without nobility . . . 
a small-town Chateaubriand” *° trying to hide his gaucherie and self-doubt 
under a mask of disdain. His life throughout this period shows a lack 
of direction and purpose; he seems, with all his talent, to be constantly 
looking for something at which he can succeed, but succeed gloriously. His 
failure to find such a course leads him into the uncompromising ego- 
worship of his earliest period and, in an effort to find a more socially- 
accepted form of expression for his inner uncertainty, into the Nationalism 
that characterizes his later years. 


From Egoism to Nationalism. 


It is the opinion of a recent writer on European intellectual history 
that the pessimism of the anti-Dreyfusard intellectuals was less rooted in 
the particular historical factors surrounding the birth and life of the Third 
Republic than in the general European loss of faith in man’s power to 
order his universe which had permeated Europe at this time.** Both were 
basically reactions against a man mechanized to the point that much of 
the humanity in him seemed sacrificed. They attempted to restore a whole 
thinking and feeling man in the place of the L’Homme Machine of La 
Mettrie or the prudent calculator of utilitarian ethics. As such the efforts 
of the Romantics and those of the later irrationalists had real value and 
were no doubt necessary, but in their extreme form they not only as- 
serted the validity of emotive elements in man but also denied much 
of the value of his rational faculties. 


23H. Massis, Mauirce Barrés (Paris, 1923), p. 18. 


%* The memoirs and writings of Gide, Malraux, Maurice, J. E. Blanche, the Tharaud brothers and 
numerous other French intellectuals of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries testify to 
the effect Barrés had on the intellectual youth of his day. For an interesting examination of the 
psychology of a young Barresiste and Camulot du Roi, see the J. P. Sartre short story Childhood of 
a Leader in Intimacy (New York: Avon edition, 1953). 


% Suarés, quoted in E. Berth, op. cit., p. 107. 
26 A. Hauser, The Social History of Art (New York, 1951), II, p. 881. 
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The early aesthetic ego-worship of Maurice Barrés was irrationalism 
in its most extreme form. He maintained that the only thing of importance 
on earth as far as he was concerned was his Self. The essence of a Self 
is to feel, he believed, and hence made it his lifelong task to feel as much 
as possible. The external world became of value only insofar as it produced 
sensations for his Self to feel upon. Consequently all truth became 
dependent upon his feelings; whatever he felt to be true became, by that 
very fact, true. Historical process became a series of subjective states, and 
he lived in a world of his own making.?’ 

This kind of dilettantism could provide a stopping place for the truly 
skeptical; for a Renan, to whom the word “nation” was a word to be 
suitably defined and then conveniently forgotten; for an Anatole France, 
who felt himself above any need for the adulation of the mob. But for a 
Barrés, shot through with insecurities born of national and_ personal 
humiliations, there remained the need for révanche; revenge on a nation 
which had made of France a timid and impotent power, and revenge on a 
Republic which ignored both this fact and those who wished to remind 
Frenchmen of it. Barrés found a way out of dilettantism into action in the 
doctrines of the “scientific” irrationalists like Soury and Hartmann. These 
thinkers maintained that the motivating forces behind activity were indeed 
irrational, but that they were outside the individual. That which drives 
men in the mass was held to be an obscure cosmic force, the essence of 
which was impervious to intelligence, but accessible to intuition, “an 
undefinable, unpredictable, superrational creative force.” 28 Intuition was 
held to be the property of certain gifted men who could grasp the direction 
of the instinctive drives of a people and could steer them along the right 
path; that is, make their outward action conform to their inner drives. 

This early doctrine of the leader and the folk could satisfy Barrés’ 
desire for action in either of two ways. First, he was inclined to look upon 
himself as one of the “Supermen,” and thus might hope to be a leader. 
Secondly, like many artistic élitists, he tended to worship men of violence 
and activity when they appeared on the scene.”* In supporting a Boulanger 
or a Dérouléde he could find both security and the feeling that he was 
being instrumental in directing France along the path it should take. 

While he had been from an early age inclined toward hero-worship, 
Barrés also found it easy to believe that the real source of wisdom and 
hence, ideally, of policy in a nation was the unconscious will of the people. 
As the influential groups in the Third Republic forgot the idea of révanche 
and of France as a glorious military power, it became easy for him to 
convince himself that they were not the “real” people of France and that 


27 Barrés, Sous l’Oeil de Barbares (Paris, 1888), Un Homme Libre (1889), Le Jardin de Bérénice (Paris, 
1891). In these books Barrés describes the aims and methods of his ego-worship. 
28 G. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1950), p. 870. 


*® Mes Cahiers, I, p. 37; cf. ““M. le Général Boulanger et la nouvelle génération,” La Revue In- 
dependante, April 1, 1888. 
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the “real” people agreed with him. All of these people, the landowners and 
peasants and bourgeoisie out in the provinces and the workmen in the city, 
he considered to be anti-Dreyfusard.*® Though he felt himself clearly 
superior to these men individually, they became for him in the mass the 
repository of the instincts of the French race in which the patriot must 
immerse himself and of those dictates he must follow in order to save 
himself and France from destruction. 

By the time of the Dreyfus Affair, Maurice Barres had emerged from 
the solitary love of self which was a feature of his early reaction to the 
Third Republic into a realization that the only way to develop his Self was 
to merge it into the nation of which it was a part. Retreat having proved 
inefficacious in curing his discontent, he emerged into the arena, but only 
because he had found a way to avoid having to face the struggle alone. 
It seemed that all of his objects could be gained through the nation: 
an escape from insecurity, the possibility of a mew France more congenial 
to his taste and, finally, a France able to defeat Germany and remove 
the sense of shame which seemed to be the root of the lethargy which 
affected all feeling Frenchmen.*? At the same time he could find support 
and admiration among the old Conservatives of the French Right who saw 
in him a valuable spokesman for their program. 


Barrés and the Old Conservatives. 


What was the attitude of Barrés to the traditional social and political 
position of the rightists? To him the traditions and well-being of the old 
Conservatives had meaning only insofar as they contributed to the building 
of a strong, nationalist France. He occasionally said this plainly, but for 
a long time the Conservatives pretended not to hear or claimed that 
reconciliation was easy. It was not until 1900 that Barrés broke with 
l’Action Francaise on the question of the monarchy, though he had many 
times expressed his conviction that a restoration was not feasible. The 
Revolution had occurred, he said; it was a historical fact, a chapter in the 
history of France largely responsible for much of the good as well as the 
evil in French society. Moreover, on his determinist principles, to attempt 
to undo its work was foolish because impossible.*? 

Barrés, in addition, was neither a supporter of the aristocracy nor a 
Catholic. He was willing to support the Church because of its utilitarian 
value in maintaining order as well as for the aesthetic value of some of 
its rituals.** But though it was often felt in France that he would one day 
turn Catholic because of his appreciation of these factors, he remained 
out of the Church as an unbeliever. 


* Barrés, Scénes et Doctrines du Nationalisme (Paris, 1925), I, pp. 202-03. 
31 [bid. 

32 Scénes et Doctrines, I, 82. See below, p. 32. 

33 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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For the aristocracy of birth Barrés had only contempt. The only class 
he considered to possess real leadership qualities was the bourgeoisie. He 
himself was of the bourgeoisie, the son of a prosperous mechanical engineer. 
His grandfather had been the mayor of the town in which he lived. All 
his life he professed a love of money, which he considered absolutely 
necessary to excellence of any kind. Without smiling he asks, “Without 
money how can one develop his imagination?” ** He even goes so far as 
to discuss his Nationalism in terms of bourgeois values. All capital, he 
says, carries with it three obligations: to maintain it, to defend it, to add 
to it. So it is with the intellectual, who must find his role in the nation by 
preserving the social capital of his forefathers.*® 

It seems certain that the traditionalists could in the long run feel 
no more secure in their social status under a government dominated by 
aggressive nationalists like Barrés than they could under the Republic. 
Why, then, did they unite with the “irregulars” and why did they support 
the intellectual statement of their position as formulated by Barrés, which 
was inherently dynamic and opposed to the static order the traditionalists 
wished to secure?** 

There were three main reasons for this. First, both were authoritarian, 
disgusted with what they considered to be the anarchy of the Third 
Republic; both were anxious to institute a government which would rule 
firmly and without any parliamentary fiddle-faddle. Also, the ethical and 
political suppositions underlying their authoritarianism were similar, Barrés 
echoing Maistre, though in different language. Secondly, the political and 
social situation in which the rightists found themselves seemed extremely 
tenuous and likely to be made more so if the Dreyfusards triumphed. 
Allies and fellow dissidents were their immediate need; any attack on the 
Third Republic seemed a blow in their cause. Finally, a negative factor 
of great importance was that the theories of Barrés were never given 
systematic formulation. The rightists could consider isolated attacks on 
their principles as matters which could be thrashed out after the main 
issue, the reintegration of France, had been settled. The systematized 
theory of Barrés presented here remained basically antithetical to their 
desires, but in the fragmentary form in which it was presented in the 
particular political situation existing it could be accepted by the Conserva- 
tives as an authoritative statement of the anti-Dreyfusard theory.*” 


%4Le Jardin de Bérénice. 
3% Les Amitiés Frangaises (Paris, 1903). 
36 For further treatment of Barrés’ doctrines, see below. 


37 There is an interesting parallel here with the position of Disraeli vis-a-vis the English Conservatives; 
Barrés thought of himself as a French Disraeli. In “‘A Propos d’un Ré-impression de l'Homme 
Libre,” Revue Bleue, September 10, 1904, pp. 321-24, he says, “It is from Disraeli that I have 
received my principal view, that the day when democracy betrays the interests or true tradition 
of the country it is time to transfer tc the aristocratic party, to confide in it the task of furthering 
at the same time social amelioration and great national ambitions.” 
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THE NATIONALISM OF AN EGoIsT 


It is in the light of Barrés’ irrationalism, his egoism, his use of biological 
analogies in thinking of the nation and his uncompromising contempt for 
the old as well as the new legitimate power in French society that we must 
proceed to a more detailed analysis of his political theories. 


Irrationalism and the Nation. 


The political theory of Barrés is a general conservative theory stated 
in terms of late nineteenth-century supreme values, the nation and 
Science.** For those who were unwilling to accept what has always ap- 
peared an obvious empirical fact to certain minds, that is, the irrational 
nature of man and its logical political and ethical implications, the science 
of man, psychology, and the science of society, sociology, were brought into 
play as unquestionable authorities. To both groups, those who accepted 
conservative ethics without question and those who found the authority of 
science necessary, Nationalism was offered as a solace for whatever loss 
of individuality seemed to be involved. 

Barrés joins a long and distinguished list of political thinkers who are 
convinced that man is irrevocably a sinful and irrational creature. This 
belief lies at the bottom of Barrés’ attitudes toward all phases of human 
existence. As we have seen, he himself was an irrationalist, to whom the 
emotional content of any situation was really the only value which it 
contains. In addition, his experience, especially his experience in the 
Boulanger Affair, had taught him that the action of most people was 
similarly based on emotional rather than rational factors. 

Any doubts he might have had as to the legitimacy of this belief 
had been resolved by his four years with Jules Soury.*® Soury had 
strengthened his belief that most of man’s “thinking” takes place on the 
unconscious level and, more important, had provided him with a conviction 
that this belief was scientifically provable. The statement, “Not I think, 
but it thinks within me,” is the basis of much of Barrés’ legitimation of 
organic nationalism. 


Barrés is not only convinced that most of man’s impulsion to act 
comes from the unconscious level, but he also believes that the most 
powerful of the unconscious forces are the destructive ones, particularly 


38 To provide a doctrine in these terms was the self-administered task of Barrés and the League of French 
Patriots, who planned to meet, to study such writers as Maistre, Bonald, Comte, Taine and 
Renan and to produce a conservative interpretation of politics. Such an interpretation would 
maintain the ethical and political statements of Maistre and Bonald, but would restate them in 
the more modern language of Comte and Taine. The League was a group of intellectuals, largely 
traditionalist in political outlook, from the Academy, including Le Maitre, Soury, Syveton, 
Vaugeois, Coppée and Maurras who organized in 1899 to combat the antinationalist tendencies 
of the Dreyfusards and to “prove that all the intellectuals were not on the same side.’’ Details 
of the founding of the League can be found in Scénes et Doctrines, I, pp. 69-100. 


See above, note 23; cf. Soury, La Campagne Nationaliste (Paris, 1899). 
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hatred. His Leur Figures is, in reality, a panegyric to hatred, and in another 
work he says:*° 
A true hatred includes all; it is an absolute queen of the soul; in front of which all 


other sentiments disappear. And among all the hatreds, the most intense, the most 
beautiful, the queen of queens, in a word, is that which is brought about by civil war. . . 


Here we are confronted with the fundamental sickness and evil of Barrés’ 
thought. For to his statement that the end of man, since he is irrational, 
is to feel as much as possible, he adds another, that the greatest amount 
of feeling is that aroused by hatred. Therefore, we conclude, one should 
hate as much as possible; and this is exactly what Barrés and the anti- 
Dreyfusards called on the people of France to do during the Dreyfus 
Affair — to generate a love for France and a return to order by a campaign 
of hatred against certain of its disparate elements. 

In terms of ethical and political theory, this view of man as inherently 
destructive has usually meant to Conservatives that obedience to authority 
must be founded in love of the source of that authority or in fear of the 
consequences of disobedience. To expect man to act in terms of abstract 
goodness as Kant would have it has seemed nonsense. Men will only obey 
that which appeals to their emotions, either love or fear, and right action 
must be identified with the well-being of some Being or Thing in which 
the individuals can feel an emotional stake. For the Conservatives this 
could be nothing else but the traditional triad of monarch, Church and 
aristocracy. For Barrés, it was the nation, France, as embodied in a personal 
head, whoever he might be:*1 


Hegel has taught us . . . nothing is false, nothing is completely true . . . and never have 
we felt better the need of relativism than in the Dreyfus Affair, which is profoundly 
an orgy of metaphysicians. They judge everything abstractly. We will judge each thing 
in relation to France. 

The glorification of the nation and the belief in dialectical process, 
the conviction that all is “becoming” and hence relative, are notions which 
Hegelians never relinquish. These two ideas, along with the particular 
notion of the nature of freedom which is implied here, but which I will 
discuss under another heading, are the Hegelian concepts employed most 
often and most thoroughly by Barres. But Hegel’s approbation of the 
Prussian state differs in at least one crucial respect from Barrés’ consecration 
of the interest of France.*? 

Hegel does remark that the government of Prussia deserves absolute 
obedience, but this was in the belief that Prussia had a rational government 
by law and was hence a bona fide representative of the World Mind. In 


# Du Sang, de la Volupté et de la Mort (Paris, 1894), p. 85. 
41 Le Journal, December 14, 1894; quoted in Clouard, “La Cocrade de Maurice Barrés,’”’ Revue Critique 
des Idées et des Livres, February 10, 25, 1910, pp. 339-40; cf. Scénes et Doctrines, I, p. 84. 


*2 This relation is discussed in D. Parodi’s “La Doctrine Politique de Maurice Barrés,’’ Revue du Mois, 
(Qanuary 10, 1907). 
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his eyes a “rational government by law” meant not only Rousseau’s “rule of 
laws and not of men” but also English Whiggism’s idea that laws should 
be made by intelligent interest groups whose very need for stability would 
insure wise and just legislation in the interest of all. Hegel believed that 
this governmental organization actually existed in the Germany of Frederick 
William III and that it precluded oppressive authoritarianism. For what 
was rational could not be oppressive. 

There is room for no such faith in a theory where rationality and 
reality are regarded as poles apart, where the real is held to be the deeply 
felt. Barrés tells us that truth and justice are functions of the interest of 
France, thus implying that the “interest of France” is what he already said 
it cannot be, i.e., an objective standard. There may be an objective “interest 
of the nation” but it is clear that, in practice, it is a question upon which 
many diverse opinions may be held at any given moment. 

What, then, is the interest of France to which Barrés and the anti- 
Dreyfusards wish to refer all questions? Barrés oft-expressed hatred of 
parliamentary government as weak, corrupt and no true measure of the 
will of the country rules out the possibility that it might validly be defined 
for him by a representative assembly.** At the same time, his equally often 
repeated praise of the “method of steel” ** and his belief that truth is 
wholly subjective lead directly to the proposition that the “interest of 
France” can be nothing but that interest as interpreted by the strongest 
element in the nation. Conversely, since the “interest of France” is by 
definition justice and truth, Thrasymachus and Carlyle are seen to be 
eminently correct: justice is nothing but the interest of the stronger. 
Indeed, we need not go so far afield for this conclusion, for, like one of his 
early idols, Julien Sorel, Barrés believes that success is the real standard of 
right action and hence one must succeed, even if by felonies.*® 

Such a view of society identifies the nation with the strongest group 
within it, much as the Bourbons had identified it with dynasty and 
Robespierre with his dictatorship. Baldly stated, this claim is always 
tacitly understood to be fallacious. The effort of modern dictators is to 
make it objectively true despite its falsehood by stressing in one way or 
another the people as the foundation of the nation. Such is Barrés’ attempt 
in the elaborate theory of organic nationalism which he developed before 
and during the Dreyfus Affair. 


Organic Nationalism. 


When Barrés approaches the task of explaining the nature of the 
nation, he turns, as so often, to the language and concepts of Soury. It is 


43 Scénes et Doctrines, I, p. 129. 
“ Ibid., p. 118; cf. Mes Cahiers, II, pp. 292-93. 


* Mes Cahiers, I, p. 63. Julien Sorel is the hero of Stendhal’s great novel of Restoration France (c. 
1815-1830), The Red and the Black. 
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in the pseudo-scientific terms of that thinker’s biological psychology that 
Barrés tells us:*® 
But if each of these isolated cells has a particular conscience and the self is the result 
of the association of these consciences, it is equally a fact of observation that a grand 
number of selves assembled in a room, in a city, in a nation has a conscience distinct 
from the individual consciences of those who compose it. 

The nation, then, is an organism distinct from and superior to the 
individuals who compose it. Moreover, this nation is the source of all that 
is good and honorable in human existence: ** 


If nations were to be wiped out, the highest and most precious material and spiritual 
relationships of the world would be endangered . . . Nationalism is not only a matter of 
sentiment, it is a rational, aye a mathematical, necessity. 

So, in truth, the nation becomes what Hobbes had called it, a mortal God. 
If one were able to seize upon the exact manifestation of the nation in a 
given society, one would be able to point to a force deserving absolute 
obedience from its citizens. 

The nation is the absolute master over its individual citizens because 
of its moral and material value to civilization. What should be its concrete 
external and internal policies? First, it is, like any other organism, in- 
herently expansive. So the stage is set for imperialism. Moreover, this is 
especially the case in relation to France, whose mores and culture are the 
greatest in the world.** Barrés is enthusiastic about the work of Marchand 
and Gallieni and fearful of the treatment that such great men would 
receive in a land dominated by Dreyfusards. While Germany, as the 
author of the shame of 1870 and the occupier of Alsace-Lorraine, is the 
prime target of his hatred, he is also aware that France must clash with 
England as well if it is to be a proud, expansive nation. He labels England 
and Germany as thieves, and warns that there is no use in the weak-kneed 
Third Republic acquiring colonies which England and Germany will ap- 
propriate.*® France must be strong and Nationalist not only to avoid 
humiliation by other nations and regain her self-respect, but also to act 
vigorously internally in the interests of those classes which are suffering 
from economic and social injustice. 

Through 1895 at least, Barrés had claimed to be a Socialist, though 
never a follower of Guesde and the doctrinaire wing of French Socialism. 
He considered this latter brand of Socialism to be doomed because it was 
opposing Nationalism, which he saw to be an irresistible force coming 
to the fore all over the world.®® He did believe, however, that an internal 
social revolution was inevitable and that the problem was not to seek 


46 La Cocarde, January 20, 1895, quoted in Clouard, op. cit., p. 211. 
47 Scénes et Doctrines, I, p. 104. 

48 Miéville, La Pensée de Maurice Barrés, p. 132. 

 Scénes et Doctrines, Il, p. 105-11. 

® Ibid., Il, pp. 201-05. 
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means of preventing it, but to facilitate it.** To all the insecure classes he 
declares that the reform or revolutionary program is the Nationalist 
program, that only through a strong central government can the inevitable 
social changes be effected quickly and with least struggle.** 

Barrés’ France will be Nationalist, Protectionist and Socialist. It will 
be Nationalist because it will jettison the Opportunist system which dis- 
criminates against Frenchmen in favor of Jews, foreigners and cosmopoli- 
tans; it will be Socialist because it will lead to “the moral and material 
amelioration of the most numerous and poorest classes”; it will be Protec- 
tionist because it will in fact close its borders to foreign competition. To 
the factory workers it will offer minimum wage laws, old age pensions, the 
abolition of sales taxes and other taxes which weigh disproportionately on 
the poor, encouragement to organize syndicates, increased educational op- 
portunities and the exclusion of foreign labor from France. By these means 
it hopes to rescue the factory worker, the “serf” of modern society, from 
the arbitrary rule of the owners and the degradation of machinism. 

The presence of foreign workers in France is considered as a threat 
to the well-being of both the factory workers and the agricultural workers. 
For the latter, Barrés suggests a thinly-disguised program of economic 
warfare which harmonizes with his political imperialism. To aid the farm 
laborers he demands (1) a military blood tax on all foreign labor in France, 
(2) a tax on all French employers who hire foreign labor, (3) the deporta- 
tion of all foreign laborers who become indigent, (4) the prohibition of 
any French laborers from working in any other country, and (5) the 
prohibition of foreign capitalists from owning property, land or business in 
France. 

The small merchants and bourgeoisie need not think that because 
the laborers are insecure they themselves are in a privileged position in 
modern society. Directly athwart their path to security lies the group 
which is really responsible for the misery of all, finance capital and the 
big speculators. The merchants cannot survive in a market where prices 
vary from day to day at the will of mysterious, far-off speculators. And 
the bourgeoisie cannot cut their coupons complacently, for finance capital 
can, in a minute, turn their bonds into worthless paper. 

Barrés traces all the social ills of France to the predominance of 
unseen, all-powerful international finance capital — the ubiquitous Roth- 


childs: 


Because they are placed between little capitalists and solitary workers, the feudal giants, 
who are sterile by themselves and offer neither capital nor labor, are able to govern all, 
to exploit all and to become the true masters of modern society. 


51 Le Journal, December 14, 1894, quoted in Clouard, op. cit. 


52 The following summary of Barrés’ proposals for the social and economic regeneration of France is taken 
from Scénes et Doctrines, Il, pp. 157-68. 
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A strong Nationalist France will do away with this injustice by “prohibiting 
foreign capitalists from owning property, land or business in France,” by 
depriving Jews of political rights and by combatting speculators with a 
“rigeur terroriste.” Barrés concludes, “If the State is not the powerful 
master it is the slave of the Bank — no middle ground is possible.” 

So Barrés takes a position “above the parties.” He seeks to rally round 
his program the support of all the classes of France by showing that all 
of their ills can be traced to an international force which is exploiting the 
French nation. If a Nationalist France can erase the humiliation of Sedan 
and make France respected again in the councils of nations, it can also 
by its very nature restore prosperity to the French people within its borders. 


Organic Nationalism and the Third Republic. 


What, then, of the Third Republic? The answer is clear: France is 
not a nation under the Third Republic. Why? Because France is dis- 
sociated and decerebrated.** The individual selves and groups which make 
it up are isolated from one another, struggling in different directions in 
pursuit of varied and conflicting aims. This is dissociation. It is both 
caused and aggravated by a second factor, the unfortunate truth that 
France has no living head to discern beneath the flux of events and to 
symbolize in his own person the common goal of all Frenchmen. This 
is decerebration. 

Dissociation is caused by two factors. First, the most influential posts 
in French government and business have fallen into the hands of Jews, 
naturalized aliens or out-and-out foreigners. These people are, by definition, 
unable to feel “French” and, if they are unable to feel French, how can 
they direct the French nation? Wilson, Panama and then Dreyfus clearly 
showed their inability to do so. 

The second important cause of the dissociation of the French people 
is the nature of the education given to France’s bright young men. The 
education to be found in Paris is classical, abstract, out of touch with reality 
and absolutely unconnected with the concrete needs of France in the 
European world of the last decade of the nineteenth century. Its most 
important result is to create déracinés, men who are at home nowhere, who 
have given up the tradition of their local provinces to go to Paris and now 
have nothing to which they can swear allegiance except the vague Kantist 
humanitarianism taught by charlatans like Bouteiller. Having no faith any 
longer in their country or its traditions and soon finding out that what they 
have been taught is a travesty on reality, they wander about, bitter and 
nihilistic. As Taine had complained:** 


533 This analysis of France’s malaise is given its fullest expression in Barrés’ most famous book, Les 
Déracinés (Paris, 1897). 


% Clouard, op. cit., p. 24. 
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By your education you have led us to believe or allowed us to believe that the world is 
made in a certain way; you have deceived us; it is much uglier, duller, sadder and harder, 
at least, for our sensibility and our imagination. 

This conviction that their education bore no resemblance to the world 
which they had to face robbed the generation of Taine and Renan of their 
power of action. It, moreover, convinced them that there was an inherent 
contradiction between thought and action, that if one was to think along 
the ideal lines suggested by the educators one was automatically not free 
to act in the objective situation. So it was that Taine could predict a future 
of frustration for the young Barrés: °° 


This young Barrés will never amount to anything, for he is attracted by two contradictory 
tendencies — the taste for meditation and the desire for action. 


It is the view of later French activists, however, that Barrés is a 
transitional figure between the resignation of the post-Sedan generation and 
the flamboyant energism of the young intellectuals of the 1920’s.** Barrés, 
indeed, felt that he had found a way out of pessimism and doubt. His 
doctrine, like that of Comte and Taine, was intended as a type of positivist 
Hegelianism, an attempt to reconcile the Hegelian concept of freedom 
as resting on knowledge and acceptance of an objective truth with a 
positivistic view of society which scorned metaphysics and rested its case 
on the given material fact. At bottom it was an attempt to combine 
freedom with a reintegration of France as a nation. 

Barrés accepted Taine’s judgment that individuals are determined by 
their race, their environment and their moment in history. The goals and 
limits of individual action in this view are the preservation of the traditions 
which meet in the individual. Each individual is a moment in a process 
which made him and which he is helping to make. In the Third Republic, 
of course, this process is the self-realization of the French nation. It is as 
impossible as it is foolish for the young Lorrainers of whom Barrés speaks 
to attempt to model their lives in accordance with German idealist meta- 
physics. They cannot, if they will, act like Kantian cosmopolitans. They 
are, by the forces of nature and the laws of science, Lorrainers and French- 
men; and the very effort to think and act like metaphysicians uproots, 
depotentializes and, in the end, destroys them. 

The only possibility for constructive action on the part of Frenchmen 
is to gain a grasp once again on French ideals and to act in terms of them. 
Young Frenchmen, then, should study the conditions, material and 
spiritual, which had made them what they are. They must leave Paris 
and return to their native provinces, there to roam about the cemeteries 
and fields, absorbing the aura of La Terre et Les Morts. In silent meditation 


55 Agathon (pseud.), Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui (Paris, 1923), p. 8. 
5¢Ibid., pp. 283-86. 
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they must engender in themselves the sense of power and purpose which 
arises when they grasp in their inner beings a feeling of oneness with 
their illustrious dead and the soil which had spawned them. 

This process carries with it the priceless gift of freedom. For when 
they have absorbed the feeling of France as a great tree of which they 
are a tiny twig and their region a branch, they will know that their action 
is intimately involved with the growth of the tree. They will know the 
realistic limits of their action and, being Frenchmen, will accept them. 
This is freedom; not the abstract, unrealistic and negative freedom of the 
Dreyfusards, but a living, socially meaningful freedom based on the ac- 
ceptance of facts as they are. 

Rooting one’s existence in La Terre et Les Morts has obvious decentral- 
ist tendencies. There is a contradiction in Barrés’ thought between the 
Jacobin and the Girondist which he is never able to resolve. Love of 
France remains his primary value, but he insists that it is to be approached 
through love of one’s region, class or occupational group. He extols the 
misanthropic Proudhon for his federalism, seeing in him a man who*’ 
has escaped the collectivism of Marx and the anarchy of Bakunin, while remaining true 


to Hegel in his doctrine of federation and contract. 


Barrés interprets the doctrine of federation and contract in the following 
manner: ** 


Federation and contract! Geographic groups (regional communes), moral groups (profes- 
sional or other systematized aggregations) joining together only as the federation faces 
the outside world, while maintaining internal harmony by contracts analogous to trans- 
actions and exchanges. 

This type of thinking is an important element in the French revolutionary 
tradition, one side of which had always distrusted the rule of Paris. At 
the same time, it is a strongly positive doctrine which takes into account 
the importance of group and regional feeling. 


Egoism Triumphant. 


The tolerant attitude toward individual and regional differences which 
Barrés evinces in conjunction with his federalism is contradicted by the 
egoism of his life-view and the Nationalism into which he transmutes it. 
The irrationalism of his political views makes no other result possible. 
For he denounces as misguided all attempts to set up rational standards 
of what the ideal course of action for men should be and thus removes 
the grounds upon which individuals or local groups could appeal against 
the central government. He places the source of lawful dicta in a “life- 
force” or vague “instincts of the people,” which are, by their very nature, 
unknowable. From this identification of the right with the deep, irrational 


57 Clouard, op. cit., p. 341; cf. Scénes et Doctrines, I, pp. 59-61. 
58 “De Hegel aux Cantines du Nord,” Scénes et Doctrines, I, pp. 251-52. 
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feelings of the folk has arisen justification of the totalitarian dictatorships 
of recent times, conspiracies of men who claim to have grasped the 
substance of that instinct and, in the name of the nation, claim the right 
of enforcing their interpretation on all dissenters, by external violence or by 
spiritual violence, i.e., propaganda. Barrés was the author of one of the 
earliest theoretical formulations of this Fascist doctrine. 

The leaders of Barrés’ France will be an élite who, like him, have 
gained an insight into the significance of La Terre et Les Morts and have 
thus reached an understanding of the unconscious will of the people; for, 
whether the people know it or not, they, on the unconscious level, desire 
to continue in the paths of their ancestors. The leader governs, then, not 
in terms of natural law, nor even in terms of the conscious will of the 
people, but in terms of their instincts. He must be a symbol of the 
unconscious will of the nation and a forceful dictator with sufficient energy 
to ensure obedience. The Dreyfus Affair shows how much France needs 
such a man, to force obedience on all the metics — Protestants, Masons and 
Jews — who make up the Dreyfusard camp.*® 

Once the leaders of the nation have assured themselves that they 
have correctly discerned the inevitable direction of the nation, nothing 
should be allowed to hinder them from pointing it along the right path. 
They must, Barrés suggests, create myths dramatizing their vision in such 
a form that the support of the people can be gained. Nor need the myths 
be true; their truth or falsity is unimportant so long as they serve to unify 
public opinion.*® Indeed, the Dreyfus Affair is, in a real sense, an op- 
portunity to accomplish just that vital task. 

But what of the dissenters, those to whom the myth is falsehood and 
nothing else? Those who dissent on purely rational grounds are deluded 
idealists, who are not necessarily vicious but whom one would be doing 
a favor to direct their attentions away from unrealistic, cosmopolitan 
notions and toward baptism in freedom —immersion in the unfolding 
process of France’s development as a nation. 

Barrés’ determinism, moreover, stamps certain sections of the popula- 
tion as ipso facto second-class citizens. The Jews, Protestants, all foreign- 
born citizens are by the logic of race-moment-milieu inevitably fated to sin. 
Their lack of “Frenchness” in some vital respect may lie dormant under 
ordinary conditions, but in times of crisis such as the Dreyfus case it will 
become apparent. So Zola, who was fated to be a Dreyfusard, was so 
because he was born across the Alps in Venice.** So Dreyfus was a Jew, 
and betrayed France because he was a Jew.®? Barrés goes through the ranks 


5° Mes Cahiers, Il, pp. 292-93. 
La Cocarde, September 13, 1894; quoted in Clouard, op. cit., pp. 217-18. 
"1 Scénes et Doctrines, I, pp. 123, 43ff. 


® Barrés shared Soury’s belief that the Jews were an inferior race having only negative characteristics, 


no mythology, no epic poetry, no philosophy, no science, no plastic arts and no civil life. See 
Mes Cahiers, II, pp. 117-19. 
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of the Dreyfusards in this manner, at every Jew or metic crying Race and 
at everyone else, déraciné. They do not partake of the traditions which 
have made France and, therefore, despite all that reason and logic might 
say, are unable to be loyal French patriots. 

Tradition is always right, but tradition is Barrés’ tradition, just as truth 
is Barrés’ truth. Therefore, Barrés must say: ®* 
I have the right of affirming it for myself, of imposing it, if I am able, on the others, 
of making them believe, if possible that it is theirs . . . that it is the only good or that 
which history and science authorizes. I have the right of it, even better, since I believe 
it and feel good about it, I have the duty to enforce it. 
In this way, Barrés’ early quietism becomes a philosophy of action, while 
the respect for the facts and positivism which he claims to follow becomes 
intuitionism. His egoism “remains the basis of his life-view, while dis- 
simulating itself as an exception.” ** Worshiping success and force and 
convinced that his feelings are truth, Barres would set himself and like- 
minded followers up as guardians of the attitudes and actions of France. 
Nothing remains but civil war or endless repression. 


CONCLUSION 


In its entirety Barresisme represents an attack on Western political 
pluralism and humanitarian values which foreshadows twentieth-century 
fascism. It is a doctrine of the “terrible simplifiers”; those who, bewildered 
by the complexity of modern social conditions and their attendant political 
problems, seek a bright, single standard in the presence of which all the 
inefficiency, quarreling and chicanery of parliaments and political parties 
will fade away. Barresisme envisages a France in which the weight of 
La Terre et Les Morts will rest so heavily on the soul of every Frenchman 
that, when the interests of France are brought into any question, thought 
and rational discussion will give way to blind, unreasoning emotional 
exhilaration. At the head of that France it places a single “strong man,” 
who is to be at one and the same time interpreter of the “interest of 
France” and focus for the enthusiasms of the masses. 

Barresisme promises to use the State as an instrument of social 
justice. Each class of the France of 1870 will find projected reforms directed 
at its particular interests in Barrés’ economic and social program for France. 
And for all it contains the promise that the alleged citadel of international 
Jewry, finance capital, will be stormed and that no longer will the Roths- 
childs be able to exact tribute from the entire French nation. 

Barresisme defends racialism and man’s inhumanity to man in the 
name of a Revolt against Reason. It points to modern psychology and 


@D. ry Traditionalisme et le Positivisme,”” Revue de Synthése Historique (December, 1906), 
pp. 5. 


« Ibid. 
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sociology to prove that those who defend Dreyfus and the Jews by reference 
to Reason and Justice are merely rationalizing other political or economic 
motives. Parliamentarians who decry the irrationality of anti-Semitism are 
either in the pay of Jewish financiers or trying to prevent the exposure of 
the full corruption of the Chamber of Deputies. Academicians and other 
intellectuals who talk of Justice are really slaves of a cosmopolitanism 
which is a kind of intellectual justification for the corrupt parliamentary 
form of government with its tolerance of foreigners, Jews, freethinkers and 
traitors. Knowing that the appeal to Reason is the bulwark of Liberalism, 
Barrés seeks at one and the same time to discredit the representatives 
of European rationalism and to appeal to the ingrained prejudices which 
that rationalism has made seem unworthy. 

Barresisme was a doctrine of the disaffected. It appealed for support 
to both the inevitable casualties of modern society, those who for various 
reasons are unable to find a satisfactory place in the social scheme, and 
those social groups which in a dynamic and changing society find them- 
selves being swept aside and denuded of power and prestige. To both 
groups it offers a defense of hatred as a laudable state of mind and a 
promise of a “rigorous terror” to be leveled against opposing classes and 
individuals. 

Modern rightist movements have in every case featured the alliance 
of old conservative elements and “revolutionaries” which we have seen 
to be characteristic of Barresisme. The significant differences between these 
various movements (those of the Barresists, Franco, Pilsudski and Hitler, 
for example) have arisen from differences in the general historical situation 
existing in each case and particularly from variations in the power and 
composition of the conservative groups in each alliance. 

Barrés, in his writings, spoke the language of the latter-day fascists, 
but Barresisme in the France of 1870 could not be what Hitlerism became 
in 1933. Society and government were in a state of disintegration in the 
Germany of 1933, and the state system of Europe was failing as a means 
for handling international problems. Barresisme arose at a time when the 
nation-state system was considered by the vast majority to be the permanent 
political organization of the world. The French “Integral Nationalists,” 
though stridently chauvinistic and egocentric, still wanted France to be 
the greatest of many great nations, not the only nation. 

Moreover, Barresisme, though it spoke the language of the uprooted 
and classless, found most of its following in the ranks of the old French 
Conservatives who, though malcontents, were neither uprooted nor class- 
less. They were not only authoritarian, military-minded and anti-Semitic. 
They were also dedicated to the preservation or recapture of ancient 
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privileges and values. They brought to Barresisme a hierarchical structure 
foreign to the “permanent revolution” and nostalgic reminiscences of 
commercial privileges which seemed strangely out of place in Barrés’ plan 
for the economic regeneration of France. The Conservatives brought to 
Barresisme a memory of an older, more stable Europe which was dying 
in 1870 and was a corpse in 1933, a Europe Barrés never understood and 
whose demise he furthered. 
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of politics which have been made by group theorists of various 

schools and to present a theory of political action believed to be 
implicit in the group theories. It emphasizes the development of a set 
of assumptions that will be useful to guide empirical research. The paper 
begins with a discussion of the various conceptions of groups as units of 
study and of the resulting critiques of methodology. It progresses to a 
statement of a theory of political action drawn from the work of group 
theorists and a survey of the kinds of political data which are therefore 
relevant. A group of working hypotheses which should be capable of 
empirical investigation concludes the essay. The central thought is that 
all empirical study needs to be guided by appropriate theoretical assump- 
tions and that such assumptions must be modified as the results of re- 
search become available. 


Ta: ESSAY attempts to summarize some suggestions about the study 


Group CONCEPTIONS IN THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Studies of the activity of groups vary from Bentley’s work, in which 
the group as the unit of study is only a convenient cross-section of the 
stream of political activity, to Truman’s careful discussion of the internal 
dynamics of nongovernmental organizations.. The attempt to describe 
group activity grows out of a conviction that the study of governmental 
structure is not sufficient to understand political events and that a broader 
theoretical basis is needed by means of which to gather data.? The diffi- 
culty of finding a working definition of groups forms an important obstacle 
to the development of research based on a group theory. Despite the ap- 
parently common significance given to groups as units of political activity, 
there has been great variety in the definition of the group and in the 
consequent selection of data. The study of public administration has 
been increasingly concerned with one kind of group — the face-to-face 
primary groups of sociological theory, as the elements into which formal 
organizations may be resolved and by means of which individuals shape 


1On the group oa - Richard Taylor, “‘Arthur F. Bentley’s Political Science,” Western Political 

13}; Basi F. Bentley, The Process of + —% ~ (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 

David re The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951); Richard 

Taylor, ““Groups and the Political Process’ (Unpublished °Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Political 
Science, University of Illinois, 1950). 


2 The neglect of theory is the burden of David Easton’s The Political System (New York: Alfred A 


Knopf, 1953). The present essay was substantially written before the publication of Easton’s A 
bur the resulting debt is noted at several places. 
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their actions to institutional norms.’ In most of the studies concerned 
with the making of governmental policy, however, the groups identified 
have been formal organizations with name, constitution, and officers.‘ 
These are added to the existing institutional descriptions in most cases. 
The group conceptions which led to the extension of the materials of 
study are not used to provide a consistent description of the whole situa- 
tion so as to make clear the relatedness of formal and informal activity.® 

Formal nongovernmental organizations, however, are only one phase 
of the study of groups in politics. Within the formal organization there 
are more fluid groups and there is a more intimate structure whose activity 
determines the formal political position of the organization. Although 
Truman has begun the study of such internal politics, there still remains 
to be developed a consistent descriptive system which will not move from 
one conceptual scheme to another. The many subtle and fluid plays of 
force within and without the formal organization of the great national 
and statewide organizations must be traced as they take their positions 
on developing questions. In addition, those political operations which 
are loosely. related, if at all, to formal organization should be described. 
Our system of describing political activity should be able to reveal these 
activities as well as the more obvious ones. More clues must be pro- 
vided to help explain the great paradox of democratic institutions: despite 
careful counting of votes at elections, on some questions a few people 
seem to be more influential at times than a great number. Perhaps the 
great accomplishment of some of the recent studies of political action on 
recent issues is that they demonstrate how complex is the activity accom- 
panying the formal stages of legislation and administration.® 

The complexity necessitates beginning with very simple elements of 
description and adding to them as the situation is progressively mastered. 
What is necessary is not so much intuition applied to a conventional body 


3 This literature, as well as the general political science literature on groups, is well summarized by 
Earl Latham in chapter one of his recent work, The Group Basis of Politics (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1952). See also E. A. Shils, ‘““The Study of the Primary Group,’’ The Policy 
Sciences, ed. by Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951), pp. 45-51; Herberr A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public 
Administration (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), chaps. iv, v. For a later investigation based 
on the Hawthorne studies of groups in industrial plants, on which so much theory has been 
built, see E. Mayo and G. Lombard, Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of 
Southern California, Graduate School of Business Administration Research Study No. 32 (Boston: 
Harvard University, 1944). 


* This is the case with E. Pendleton Herring’s pioneer works. See Group Representation before Congress 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929) and Public Administration and the Public Interest (New 
ork: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1936). This is even true of Latham’s and Truman’s works cited 
above, despite their methodological sophistication. There is a complete list of such studies 
in Truman, op. cit., p. 46, n. 2 


5 However, there have been some notable bridges built, namely Truman’s conception of access, op. cit., 
pp. 264 ff., and Murray Edelman’s conception of constituency in the operation of administrative 
agencies, “‘Governmental Organization and Public Policy Formation,” Public Administration Re- 
view, XII (1952), 276. Bertram M. Gross, The Legislative Struggle, A Study in Social Combat 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953) is a very successful application of the Bentley analysis 
to legislative operations. 


® Among other studies, see Latham, op. cit.; David Selznick, The TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949); Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950). 
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of material as the development of a flexible descriptive system, analytical 
in nature, which permits known phenomena to be described in consistent 
terms and new relationships to be predicted, thus making possible the 
testing of previously identified relationships and the providing of guides 
for the postulation and verification of new ones.’ 


ANALYTIC THEORY AND THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


On the whole the tendency of political science in the United States 
has been to extend the description of concrete phenomena and to mini- 
mize the study of relationships, which, while not as immediately apparent 
as election statistics or returns to questionnaires, are as much a reality.® 
The statistical tools by which some have sought to discover relationships 
are themselves of small validity unless used in conjunction with a care- 
fully stated set of assumptions about what relationships are likely to be 
present and subject to testing by statistical tools.® 

The development of this concrete system of investigation was probably 
a desirable departure from the earlier centuries of speculation not closely 
related to empirical data. The result of these early studies was a body 
of general principles grounded either on man’s inherent perception of the 
rationality and order of the universe or on the mastery of rather casually 
collected empirical data. Such preoccupation with speculative work often 
closed the eyes of scholars to the multiple forms of reality even though it 
occasionally provided admirable tools for understanding the political 
events of a particular society. The obvious limitations of the intuitive 
approach in all except the most inspired hands explain the later effort 
at conquering political science by marshaling great piles of facts.?° The 
attempt was inevitably self-defeating since, with the unending data avail- 
able, there must always be an implicit selectivity which makes the col- 
lection meaningful only within certain assumptions, stated or not. Nor 
do unstated presuppositions stimulate the effort to find new and possibly 
more productive hypotheses. Collecting facts by such intuitive standards 
is description only in the popular sense of that term. In the future the 
social sciences, if they are to be more than subjective studies, must be 
descriptive in order to permit the statement of relatively constant rela- 


7 The author expresses his debt not only to Arthur Bentley’s work but to Kurt Lewin’s clear critique 
of psychological studies. See Field Theory in Social Science, edited Dorwin Cartwright (New 
York: Harpers, 1951), especially ‘‘Formalization and Progress in Psychology,” pp. 1-29, and ‘“‘Field 
Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology,”’ pp. 130-53. His most general study of method is 
The Conceptual Representation of Psychological Forces, Duke University Contributions to Psycho- 
logical Theory, Vol. I, No. 4 (Durham, 1938). David Easton, op. cit., chap. iii, demonstrates 
the place of theory in the scientific method and the neglect of it in politics. 


§ Kluckhohn, “The Study of Culture,’”” The Policy Sciences, p. 89. 
® Hans Reichenbach, “Probability Methods in the Social Sciences,’’ The Policy Sciences, p. 129. 
% David Easton has an excellent critique of both major types of political science studies, op. cit., chap. ii. 


James Henry Ford’s Rise and Growth of American Politics and De Tocqueville’s Democracy 


in America are examples of results achieved by a strong, though implicit, reliance on a consistent 
theory. 
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tionships between events in one part of the field under observation and 
events in another part.'? Such an analysis of relationships need not be 
a quantitative study even though the relationships described will not be 
less precise. It will be quantitative when the phenomena lend themselves 
to precise measurement.'” 


THE PLACE oF GroupPs IN A PoLiticAL SYSTEM 


David Easton has stated the part played by the conceptions of a 
political system and of a political process in the work of political scientists 
during the last half century.’* To view a body of activity as a system 
is to view everything that happens in it as continuously related. Several 
systems may operate simultaneously, depending on the inquiry posed by 
the investigator. Cause is seen as a matter of predictable relationship 
between two variables rather than as the exertion of force by one to effect 
the result in the others. Similarly, the value of the term “process” may 
be seen in the emphasis upon a continuous change which is under study, 
not a static adjustment between known quantities. Hence this paper 
assumes that it is a political system in a constantly changing state which 
is being examined and that the hypotheses which are constructed to aid 
its further study must fit these major assumptions. The group approach, 
as Latham has defined it, further adds that we are dealing with an element 
of a social system. Groups, not individuals, are the primary units of 
activity'* although individual activity provides the data from which the 
activity of groups is to be recognized.'® 

The group is primary because every individual is so immersed in 
the society about him that it is impossible to isolate those activities which 
are peculiar to him from those which occur in association with others 
and because the very logic of investigation demands this assumption. 
If there is an infinite variety of individual activity without significant 
repetition, there can be no general statement. The normal curve is part 
of the apparatus of every social science investigator. It is not that men 
are identical within the classes into which study would divide them, but 
that, given the massive number of individuals with which politics is con- 
cerned, there must be some uniformities of behavior which become the 


11 This is oepeincely what Lewin means by a “‘field theory’; see Field Theory in Social Science, 
Pp. Bentley 


51-53; in “Kennetic Inquiry,” Science, Vol. CXII, No. 2922 (December 29, 1950), 
p. 786, n. 9 refers to the misuse of the term and refuses to define it. 
122 FE. R. Hilgard, “The Person, Subject and Object of Science and Policy,’’ and Kenneth Arrow, “‘Mathe- 
matical Models in the Social Sciences,”” The Policy Sciences, pp. 28-38, 129-31. 


13 The Political System, pp. 96-106. See also “Kennetic Inquiry,” p. 780. 
14 Op. cit., chap. i. 


% This statement does not mean, however, that the study of politics requires that all of the aspects 
of individual life be studied. The system consists of the acts of the individuals in their political 
aspect. To study politics is to study the political relationships of individuals, not individuals as 
individuals. That which is not directly political need be studied only when variations in the 
extrapolitical are associated with significant variations in the political. This distinction between 
the individual and his relationships as a subject for study is made by Chester I. Barnard, The 
Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), chap. vi. 
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most significant elements in a general theoretical system. The individuals 
with the results of whose political activity we are concerned are also part 
of a social system. The conception of a social system, as of a political, 
rests on uniformities and continuities of behavior among the populations 
examined. So conceived, the study of politics is the identification of the 
groups at work, and the tracing out of the relationships between them 
as they pursue their objectives, distinguishing, if possible, the elements 
associated with success or failure in securing their political objective. 
A satisfactory theory should let us treat simultaneous events in their 
contemporary relationship. Ultimate and particular realities are beyond 
us. It will be sufficient to produce a general statement about the functional 
relationship of variables; that is, given a certain change in X in a particular 
situation, a change of definite proportions in Y will accompany it. Whether 
X or Y is cause or effect depends upon which is viewed as a constant at 
the beginning of observation, or which is subject to manipulation, but 
neither can ever move independently of the other.**® 

Groups in their least tangible form may be merely a sort of statisti- 
cal class identified by activity with an apparently common political ob- 
jective, independently of any observable activity between members of the 
group. Obviously they may also be groups of interacting individuals as 
they generally are in sociological theory.’ The definition of the group 
will vary with the particular question under study. The group concept 
is particularly useful for the exploration of the fluidity of political life. 
“Political activity” may be tentatively defined as the activity associated 
with the development of governmental policy. “Government” is, of course, 
the institution of that name, many of whose dimensions are completely 
described in the literature of political science. These descriptions as such 
need not be restudied. Only the limiting conditions under which they 
were made should be analyzed so that additional significant data may 
be gathered. The relationship of the activity of persons outside govern- 
ment to the activity of persons in government must be added. 

“Policy” is an abstraction like “groups” and assumes common ele- 
ments in a series of governmental actions which can be expressed in a 
verbal formula. These governmental actions are the objectives and re- 
sults of group activity. Thus political activity exists when groups attempt 
to determine governmental policy. It may be that the governmental policy 
itself is a means by which other objectives are realized. Whether the 
immediate governmental policy, or the further objectives which may be 
gained through it are properly called the objectives of the group need 
not concern us here, though the implicit consequences of a given policy 





i of a sy ic study of anthropology, see Eliot D. Chapple, 
”* Applied Anthropology, Vol. II, No. 2 (1943), pp. 23 ff. 


17 For a summary of approaches and literature see Shils, op. cit., n. 3. 


16 For a very clear view of the req 
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should always be considered as far as we can understand them. Directing 
attention to the literal action or its consequences will depend upon the 
stage of the given inquiry. The conception of “policy” is useful to sub- 
sume a number of separate actions into a general statement, from which 
individual actions may be derived. Since change is the subject of study, 
policy may be viewed as a matter of projected, as well as of present, gov- 
ernmental activity, even though the activities which shape it are in the 
present. Presumably the extension of policy into the future is as much 
a factor shaping group activity as its present existence. Therefore, policy 
may be viewed as movement in space, with direction which can be 
determined by reference to an earlier state or to a projected future one. 
Groups which are shaping policy as they act also have directions, and 
the groups and the policy implicit in their activity are two abstractions 
from the same series of events. To use Bentley’s terminology, these are 
interests. The possibility and the usefulness of extending these definitions 
to a geometric representation of political forces are considered later.'® 

One of the essential ideas of the group approach to politics is the 
assumption of the importance in a given situation of the overlapping 
affiliation of group members. Groups are not monolithic and exclusive 
like the social classes of Marx. At any given moment the individual is 
an active or potential member of a number of groups of different political 
directions. On a series of questions on which he takes some political 
action, there may be no apparent consistency among the positions con- 
sequently imputable to him, as he is a member of various groups suc- 
cessively active on these questions. Inconsistency is especially open to 
public view in the actions of persons who hold official positions. Their 
attitude at a given time is that of the group dominant on the particular 
issue, even though such an attitude may be logically incompatible with 
the position of other groups dominant successively on earlier issues, in 
accordance with which these officials have previously acted." When an 
issue develops on which the groups with which an individual has been 
affiliated take different stands, the group of which he will be an effective 
member will be unpredictable. 

Thus we develop the point which is significant for the critique of 
vector analysis as a tool of political study. The groups evident in politics 
are likely to be unstable, with shifting membership and changing direc- 
tion. The imputable groups, based upon some theory of stable political 
identification such as income, neighborhood, religion, national origin, and 
occupation, are not likely to be the equivalents of the groups which are 
demonstrably active on a given issue to which these indices seem relevant. 


18 See p. 194 below. 


19 ee 5 Process of Government, pp. 204, 348. The logic here is that of policy and ideology, not that 
of political inquiry. In the logic of inquiry the successive positions must be consonant with the 
requirements of the political system. 
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Nor are the formal organizations to be taken literally as political groups 
of known membership and effect. Almost by definition a formal organi- 
zation is active over a long period of time and therefore does not live or 
die by any single issue. Most organizations will have members opposed 
to the official position on any single issue, even though they continue as 
members of the formal organization. These must, on a given issue, be 
counted with opposition groups. Obviously, on most issues a given 
organization will represent many nonmembers who share the enunciated 
views on policy. Many organizations with general objectives, such as labor 
unions and associations of businessmen, support some policies with little 
apparent effect, while on others their pronouncements are almost final.”° 

Two deductions are possible from this general assumption. One is 
that, as the action progresses, the common population of several groups 
will tend to distribute themselves until group memberships are as ex- 
clusive as their objectives are incompatible. The other is that the mem- 
bership continues to be a source of political strength behind each of the 
incompatible purposes. The latter statement is confusing, but possible.” 
To use the first assumption for the moment, goals are apt to be modified 
so as to maximize the membership of any given group. The most obvious 
technique for increasing the force of the group is to enlarge its member- 
ship. This can be done only by getting potential members to forsake 
other allegiances. The common practices of politics suggest that groups 
with different, but not incompatible, goals tend to merge, consequently 
modifying previously separate objectives. 

Treating politics as a mechanical system in which groups are vectors 
in a linear system will be possible only as it represents action during brief 
periods. Groups will be units of constant force and direction only briefly 
and will be modified continuously in membership and direction as the 
action progresses, even disappearing as separate entities. Furthermore, they 
will be interdependent to the degree that their membership overlaps; this 
state is obscured, though not necessarily denied, by a simple graphic 
representation. In a microanalysis each member of a population in a 
given field of political action is the center of a system of forces constituted 
by his group affiliation; the total direction and magnitude of individual 
activity adds up to the net direction of groups.”? 


2 E.g., the views of labor groups on foreign policy and of business groups on governmental economy 
in contrast to their views on social security and fair trade laws respectively. 


21 There is a difference between governmental activity in which only officers can participate directly, as 
in legislative action, and forms of political action in which the individual himself is a decisive 
unit, as in referenda. In the second case individuals must choose. For a convincing analysis see 
Gilbert Y. Steiner, ‘‘“Municipal Tax Referenda and the Political Process,’ Current Economic Com- 
ment, University of Illinois Bureau of Economic and Business Research, XV (February, 1953), 
3 ff. 


22 Unlike the assumption of mutually exclusive membership, this statement is not incompatible with 
the continued political action of the individuals of the population in diverse directions. It is an 
algebraic, not an arithmetic, addition. 
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Groups, therefore, may be defined as a system of force whose state 
at any given time is an index of the policies being pursued by government. 
To study the whole system simultaneously is impossible. Hence some se- 
lection must be made. Since this paper is concerned with the direction 
of governmental action, it seems most fruitful to take some issue which is 
currently the center of group activity, that is some area of particularly 
intense effort in which the rate of change seems to be increasing. Be- 
cause the basic assumption about the political system is pluralistic, less 
violence is done to the web of relationship by selecting a single line of 
action than might otherwise be the case. To borrow an idea from John 
Dewey, each area of changing policy has its own public: the persons af- 
fected by that particular line of action. The extent of the affected public 
is obviously limited, even though in a political system every person is ulti- 
mately affected by everything. Some empirical decision must be made as 
to the degree which marks off the public apt to become perceptibly active 
from those less affected. For our purposes we may call the former part 
of the public the population of the area under study.?* 


Tue ELEMENTs oF A Group THEORY OF PoLiTICAL BEHAVIOR 


The groups whose activity is studied are composed of individuals and 
are assumed to have widely overlapping memberships. The conception of 
the population or the affected mass of individuals permits one other phase 
of our hypothetical system to be elaborated, namely the idea of latent 
groups. For a political science of observable activity, it is still convenient 
to assume that there are activities not directly observable, which precede 
the directly observable activities; a certain level of intensity must be 
achieved before the activity does become discernible. Minimum time 
intervals exist between the change in one part of the field under study 
and the coming into view of changes in other parts of the field. These 
unobservable but imputable levels of activity are periods of latency when 
new groups are forming. As an understanding of the situation under 
study is gained and the factors associated with the emergence of groups 
are identified in part, their appearance may be predicted. Obviously, only 
the events subsequent to the prediction can confirm it, and the latency 
period is only indirectly verified.2* Not only groups in action but also 
those which may be expected to be active later can be described. We 
may assume that the activity of groups already in the field is shaped 
with reference to the existence of latent groups. Postulating differentials 


23 There is no criterion which to make such decisions except the knowledge and good sense of the 
investigator. The facts of group activity, past as well as present, known to the investigator, the 
investigator's understanding of the general social, economic and political situation, which will 
probably indicate certain consequences, must be taken together in deciding where to look for 
activity. The resulting decision can only be tested in the course of the study. 


*4 This statement is true of nearly all knowledge; what is known cannot be separated from the process 
of knowing. 
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in this inactive population is the only way to resolve it into particular 
subgroups, which can never be directly observed. 

The assumptions about political activity so far established are useful 
in that they lend themselves to a kind of graphical or geometrical state- 
ment.2> Such a geometry is implicit in the ordinary terms of discussion 
of political life. Groups take different positions on issues; therefore, differ- 
ent policies proposed are represented as positions within a field. Since 
motion is implicit in the situation, we may ascribe direction both to active 
groups and to the policies which are the objects of their activity. Groups 
become vectors in a scheme of graphic representation,” whose relative 
positions, graphically presented, indicate the possibility of merging and of 
crystallizing, or more exactly, of polarizing opposition. Successive stages 
of action may be traced until the opposing groups cancel each other in a 
discontinuance of further activity on the issue, or until official action on 
a modified line takes place. As this process proceeds, the groups are 
modified continuously with their objectives. The changing policy of 
group activity and the changing group are two descriptions of the same 
series of events, or “interests,” to use the Bentley terminology. This 
geometry is a step toward more precise or mathematical expression. Such 
a scheme of representation should permit the discovery of relationships 
which might not otherwise be apparent. 

Groups have direction; they also have magnitude. A major assump- 
tion of Bentley’s political science is that the political effect of groups is 
not dependent on total numbers alone; therefore, magnitude is not mea- 
sured solely by the number of members. Bentley postulates differences 
among groups in number, intensity and technique. Technique has an im- 
plication of deliberate manipulation which seems inappropriate to an im- 
personal view of political science, dominated by the significance of the 
situation?’ rather than of independently active individuals. Intensity offers 
obvious difficulty of measurement. It is proposed, therefore, that Bentley’s 
two factors, intensity and technique, be lumped into one, the degree of 
activity, treating this for the moment as a matter of frequency, not kind.”* 
Let us call this A. To describe A and to distinguish its possible com- 
ponents becomes the great task of the study of groups in politics. One 
variable that could be postulated fairly easily among groups and among 


25 That is, a mathematical statement in an elementary form. 


26 This conception of groups as vectors, is implicit in Bentley’s presentation, Process of Government, p. 
258. For a sharpening of the conception the author is indebted to Kurt Lewin, “‘Constructs in Psy- 
chology and Psychological Ecology,” Authority and Frustration, lowa University Studies in Child 
Welfare, XX (lowa City, 1944), 10 ff win’s student, Alex Bavelas, has explored the geometrical 
representation of (internal) group structures: “A Mathematical Model for Group Structures,” 
a ied Anthropology, VII (1948), No. 3, 16. This article and Lewin’s Conceptual seperation 
of Psychological Forces are suggestive of possible treatment of political science material. 


a clear statement of the significance of the situational approach to political science the author 
is indebted to David Easton, op. cit., chap. vi. 


a brilliant exposition of social processes in terms of rate of activity alone, omitting other aspects 


of activity, see E. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (N York: He 
Holt and Co., 1941), pp. 35-41, 281-92. ' Pee ass 
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members within groups is the ratio of political activity to total activity in 
the lives of individual members. The activity ratio of the group would 
become the average ratio among its members on the particular issue char- 
acterizing the group. The political force of the group would be the number 
of members times the average political activity rate, or group A. Differ- 
entials among the population, which might a priori be assumed to have 
political significance, such as wealth, prestige, official position, might pos- 
sibly be measured by one summary factor, A. 

A variable rate of political activity does suggest possible relationships 
among groups in action. A given group by its activity may reduce the 
activity of the members of competing groups so that they cease to be 
effective competitors. The assumption of differential characteristics among 
members of a group explains differing degrees of effect among them of 
the activity of other groups. These differentials probably exist both in the 
number of other and possibly competitive affiliations and in the optimum 
rate of political activity which members of the population in their given 
situations are capable of achieving. One would not ordinarily expect a 
group to disappear at once, as the incompatibility of objectives worked 
among its members, but to lose activity and members in successive stages. 

One final borrowing from Bentley will complete our scheme: the 
idea of representation. It appears that Bentley, who laid out a general 
method for the study of politics, rather than a body of substantive theory, 
nowhere elaborated his own version of this conception. Essentially, how- 
ever, it arises from the assumption that, within a given field of activity, 
nothing can happen independently and by its own motion; it must be 
related to the whole situation. More particularly, representation assumes 
that there are effective relationships where there is identity of action. 
As governmental organs are effective, they are representative of those groups 
whose objectives or interests are embodied in their action. Representation 
is a fact of action, not a process of delegation or of election.2® It focuses 
attention on the simultaneous and related event, related in the direction 
of action, if not of observable process. This is the obscure area of our 
present knowledge of politics. It has been filled in by “influence,” “pres- 
sure,” and other conceptions that suggest that somehow something diverted 
from the course it otherwise would take, but tell us nothing about what 
the course would have been, nor why it would have been that course and 
not another, nor how a system may be presumed to exist which leaves 
something outside it to come in ex parte, like the gods of an ancient play.*° 
The obvious situation which calls for invention is the need for relating 
the fluid activity of policy formation outside and inside government to 


2 Process of Government, pp. 202, 344, 449, 450-52. 


*® To Bentley all government is a play of pressure; pressure is not a property of particular groups in 
contrast to other groups or individuals. Ibid., p. 258. 
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the obvious formalities of governmental institutions. If we assume gov- 
ernmental organs to be representative, and if political groups are attempt- 
ing to attain political objectives, then these groups are successful when 
they get the personnel of governmental organs to represent them by act- 
ing in an appropriate way by incorporating governmental members in 
sufficient numbers into their group. 

So far we have considered politics as a field of study which can be 
examined independently. The changing field of politics is related to the 
general movement of society, and it cannot be studied for long periods 
or over a wide range of issues independently of the more general social 
structure. Furthermore, political studies generally regard as constant some 
of the more gradually changing ways of behaving which we call social 
and political organization. The greater the degree to which the changes 
studied are short-run and relatively minor, the greater the degree to 
which the general field can be considered stable. A constant field during 
the duration of the study gives more ease of measurement, since any move- 
ment can be measured only against a standard assumed to be stable. 
The studies toward which this paper points are primarily short-run 
changes.*! 

At any given moment a set of limits to political activity must be 
assumed because certain ways of behaving are less likely to change than 
others. For most groups these will be limits within which group objec- 
tives must be worked out, curtailing the choice of objectives as well as 
of method. The general political structure is a complex of such limits.*? 
Human beings live by an intricate system of limited channels of behavior, 
only part of which lie within the field of politics. These limits do not 
necessarily preclude alternate paths for the attainments of goals. In a 
given situation, if politics is an alternate rather than an exclusive path, 
the level of political activity among some parts of the population will 
not be determined by the obvious political factors alone but by the degree 
to which certain purposes can be served by nonpolitical activities.** If 
milk prices rise as a result of governmental intervention to bring about pro- 
ducer-distributor cooperation, while the income of the consuming popula- 
tion rises substantially more, milk producers will be active in support of 
governmental intervention. At the same time consumers, able to buy 
more milk without sacrificing goods of higher priority, are inactive, even 
though economically they have an opposed interest. 


%1 David Easton presents a challenge to this neglect of more profound changes that is not easy to ignore. 
e also stresses the need for political scientists to take into account the general social system. 
Op. cit., pp. 42, 43, 180-99. 
%2 The assumption of stability of behavior underlies all concepts of institutions and structure and all 
attempts at a systematic study of human society. See John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1930), p. 58; Chapple, “Anthropological Engineering.” 
33 For those for whom “purposes” is too teleological, it is possible to substitute “the maintenance of 
activities at an optimum rate” here and at other points in this paper. To think of any process 
without projecting it into the future, as well as into the past, is untenable and to speak of a 
possible future state of activity as a goal is to describe rather than to imply a causal sdindentite. 
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Tue Data oF Poiticat SCIENCE 


The general considerations so far developed do not define the kinds 
of material for the analytical study of group life. The data used in politi- 
cal life have been largely traditional: the acts of government, of political 
parties, or of organized groups with express political. purposes. More re- 
cently there have been efforts to measure the formation of opinion. Is 
traditional material adequate to test the hypotheses of the general approach 
indicated above? Bentley has defined the transaction as an appropriate 
unit of study, constituting both a convenient cross-section of the stream 
of activity and the apparatus for observing and measuring it. From this 
we could conclude that the history of an institution is a less appropriate 
object for study than a situation in which a number of governmental 
agencies are simultaneously active on a common matter. With the ex- 
ception of certain matters to be noted later, the material for group studies 
should be much the same as that for traditional political studies. The dif- 
ference lies in its uses, in relationships, and in inferences to be made. 
Any investigation should begin by defining groups and their objects. This 
is a single operation, since the group is known by its object, but it is not 
completely described by its object. 

Definition of groups and objects requires a considerable knowledge 
of the institutional system and the economic and social data which indi- 
cate the limits within which policy is likely to be formed. The objects 
of groups have meaning only in relation to other groups and to these 
limits. Except for the definition of groups, we still have the conventional 
material of political studies, treated in a somewhat different, though not 
wholly novel, way. Informal criticism of the group approach may sug- 
gest that it tends to neglect institutional description for cloudier and 
vaguer processes; however, it probably imposes higher standards in this 
respect than are ordinarily achieved. At any given moment the institu- 
tional system is either a fixed object or one to be altered for the groups in 
action on an issue. The immediate course of their activity will be shaped 
by the system, whether they are to realize their purpose within the institu- 
tion or whether they are to modify it. We must usually proceed through 
public and often formal activity to detect the more complex and less 
easily observable activity which accompanies it. If we misinterpret the 
surface, we may go even further afield when we approach activity with 
less obvious traces. 

Once the major groups are identified, the next step would be tracing 
out the continuous modification of objectives and of groups through the 
period. A part of this process will leave its mark on public acts and 
discussions, not necessarily easy to interpret. The terminal point of such 
a study will be a matter of convenience. It may be a legislative act, an 
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administrative order, a court decision, as there is no end to the process of 
policy making. Techniques of operation and elements associated with the 
force of various groups may be studied here for the way in which they 
maximize available power, through propaganda or skillful modification of 
objectives, and for the process of coalition and opposition. Whether appro- 
priate modifications of objectives can be made will be a function of the 
total situation, which must be continuously under study in other terms 
than the working of legislative acts or the text of court decisions. In this 
process some constant factors will presumably emerge, either relationships 
characteristic of any series of groups, or identification of more or less 
lasting groups with relatively constant capacities for political action, or 
both. A series of hypotheses for both categories is presented below. Study 
of the individual issue becomes a study of general political processes giv- 
ing a rough series of equations, which, with certain quantities inserted, 
enable us to calculate the outcome in a given situation. 

At this point a sharp divergence of opinion may exist concerning 
the appropriate lines of investigation. Possibly all that is required is done 
when the force and direction of particular groups are identified, and when 
only those relationships are postulated for which relative force and di- 
rection are an adequate description. In this view any further considera- 
tion of the group is irrelevant. It is a kind of ultimate entity sufficient 
for the purpose of political investigation. Perhaps as a result of the 
analysis of a number of issues, some consistencies of action may develop 
by which rather general groups may be identified, the description of whose 
activity is equivalent to the description of all the particular groups which 
might be identified. The method describes politics as a more or less 
independent field of force, like electromagnetic phenomena, in which all 
of the measurable effects are only specialized aspects of the field, and 
the particular materials in which the effect takes place are irrelevant, 
whether it be copper, iron, or so forth. 

This approach places unsatisfactory limits on the area of investiga- 
tion. To seek for fundamental causes by which the manifold variety of 
experience may be reduced to a few ultimate simplicities is an illusion. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem improper in a political study to ask what 
relationships exist between political and general social phenomena. A 
greater number of possible relationships is perceived, and the area of 
unexplained and arbitrary variables is reduced. There is the further possi- 
bility of assessing indirectly, by material susceptible of measurment, other- 
wise immeasurable subjects for which fixed relationships to the measur- 
able may be postulated. The obvious disadvantage of the investigation is 
the vast range of data which may seem to be relevant and the greater 


difficulty in maintaining consistency in the conceptual scheme by which 
it is ordered. 
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The principal question is whether groups are to be studied for their 
attributable political effect only, or whether the membership of the group 
as such may be identified, either individually or in the mass, and classi- 
fied by other than strictly political behavior. The number of members 
does not lend itself to direct measurement when we only know of the 
group’s existence in relation to legislative or administrative acts or court 
decisions. The relatively infrequent forms of activity, such as elections, 
alone provide us with a direct measure of number. Only through identifica- 
tion of an antitaxpaying group with a potential membership of all of 
those who pay municipal taxes, for example, can we estimate its num- 
bers relative to a pro-increased-expenditure-on-recreation group. In the 
process we unconsciously or consciously speculate on the other classifica- 
tions into which members of the pro-recreation group may fall as we 
presume them to be a smaller group.** 

If we are to treat the relative force of groups as arising from other 
than purely situational elements, we are forced to consider both number 
and extent of activity, which we have earlier called A. A is defined as 
characterizing both members and groups and can be measured from 
either standpoint. It is difficult to avoid study of the group as a group, 
in addition to determining its objective or its interest. Studying the 
group as such necessitates asking where in the total population is found 
the activity which is its interest. Two possible kinds of inquiry may be 
made to this purpose, one of which is still primarily political. To what 
other groups do the members of a given group belong? What is the rela- 
tionship of the objectives of these groups: to what extent are they irrele- 
vant, interdependent, incompatible? Among a group of men who work 
relatively openly, such as members of the legislature, such studies are 
easily made. The populations which they represent are less easily studied, 
especially since representation is not a matter of geographic constituency 
alone. 

The other inquiry reaches out into the manifold relationships of 
society. It asks about group memberships and populations of fields of 
action, as participants in the economic system and residents of neighbor- 
hoods, as members of status groups and of communications systems, as 
people with differential geographic distribution relative to the govern- 
mental structure, as members of religious groups, as participants of the 
infinitely varied groups with nonvocational enthusiasms such as music, 
wildlife, humanity to animals, sexual propriety, religious orthodoxy and 
ad infinitum. It particularly asks what are the cross connections, what 
are the associational patterns, what are the differential political roles? 
From this standpoint the variety of classes which may be taken for study 


% Steiner, op. cit. 
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are unending. The investigator, therefore, will have great difficulty in 
maintaining consistency of theoretical outlook, as he moves from one 
class of data to another, in order to maintain consistency and compar- 
ability in the data he collects. However, he will realize that a particular 
political issue under study tends to indicate the probable limits of his data. 


Some Workinc HypoTrHeEseEs 


Embodying some of the suggestions made above into a series of 
hypotheses which might become the basis of empirical studies is desirable. 
Hypotheses force a more precise recasting of basic assumptions and indicate 
the kind of data relevant to the investigation, consequently requiring some 
consideration of research techniques. If, in the resulting inquiry, the 
hypotheses are not useful guides for study, failing to specify what is wanted 
with sufficient precision, then either the hypotheses or the underlying 
assumptions are deficient. If the collected data tend to disprove the 
hypotheses, then the underlying assumptions are questionable, and new 
efforts to find more valid assumptions must be made. The following 
hypotheses are attempts at deductions from the foregoing, and they should 
be capable of being tested by empirical study. 


1. Political objectives will be more easily realized and the groups 
formed around them will have more effectiveness when the number of 
persons or corporate units whose concurrent action is necessary to attain 
the goal, whether by political or other means, is small. The size of the 
group depends on the general political and social organization relevant 
to the issue which becomes the focus of group effort. 


2. All groups, no matter how small or politically inactive, exert some 
influence in determining the direction which governmental action will 
take. Possibly political forces operate discontinuously and a minimum size 
must be achieved for the group to be perceptible, but in the algebraic 
addition of forces, all measurable quantities must have a proportionate 
effect; if the direction is unchanged, the degree must be less. 


3a. The greater the degree to which a given object of activity is 
indispensable for the maintenance of an optimum state by a given group, 
the more intense will be the activity of that group. Since the achieve- 
ment of so many objects in our society is dependent on wealth or income, 
these are convenient summations of a host of desirables and arouse notably 
intense activity. It is probable that there are equally intense reactions 
to noneconomic objects, of which we as yet know little. 


3b. When a small group is dependent to a high degree on a given 
political objective to maintain its optimum state, and many others affected 
by the attainment of that objective are less dependent on it, then (com- 
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bining one and three) the activity of the small group will be intense and 
probably successful. 


4a. Increase in the size of the group and of its rate of activity de- 
pends upon its access to communications. Existence of a political group 
does not depend on communication among its members. For a group 
to be other than latent, however, depends at least on its members having 
common access to information about their common condition, which 
may be provided by systems of communication not peculiar to that group. 
Mastering the systems of communication, therefore, should be an im- 
portant element in political studies. 


4b. Groups will be established more easily among persons in fre- 
quent communication; maintenance of a high rate of political activity 
will be easier for such groups when formed. It is likely that with respect 
to access and degree of communication there are relatively constant dif- 
ferentials among the population which are an aspect of the general social 
structure and constitute a set of limits on various potential groups. 


5. In the spatial distribution of members there are perhaps differ- 
entials between potential groups which are significant for the ease of 
formation, cohesion, and rate of activity (i.e., dairy farmers have a differ- 
ent spatial distribution than milk distributors). This is also a character- 
istic of the general social system rather than of the groups as such. 


6. Groups whose members have many conflicting memberships, i.e., 
members who are simultaneously members in latent or actual opposition 
groups, are likely to be more unstable and less effective than opponent 
groups with a membership having fewer incompatible allegiances.** 


7a. The principal objective of group activity is to incorporate the 
minimum necessary number of persons with official positions to secure 
the official adoption of the objectives of the group. 


7b. Considering hypothesis 6, this introduces at once some modifica- 
tion of earlier group objectives. Officials have at least the commitment 
of their office as an element of conflicting allegiance since the existence 
of the office would usually depend on a group more inclusive than the 


support of groups active on the changing lines of policy at a particular 
time. 


8. When groups are active over relatively long periods of time, 
relationships of a fairly stable character will probably develop between 
them. The relationship may be one of facing common opposition, the 


% This is an arbitrary assumption based on a minimum rationality in individual lives by which a 
selection is made among goals. The opposite assumption might be made on two grounds, either 
irrationality or the difficulty of withdrawing from conflicting allegiances: i.e., church dues still 
support the Federal Council of Churches, whose stand on segregation the members oppose; the 
Chamber of Commerce speaks for businessmen, though individuals are apathetic; therefore, effort 
might be simultaneous and in opposite directions. 
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attainment of whose goal would render the achievement of a number of 
other goals unattainable.** The related groups would then defend the 
situation which permits them to exist and pursue their objectives, even 
though these ends may be in some degree incompatible. Such a coalition 
of groups may be called an interest complex. Obviously an unstable group, 
even though active in opposition, will once more break into distinct com- 
ponent parts whenever the pressure eases. It is likely that the lasting 
institutions of government are interest complexes of this kind. 


9a. The development of observable activity may be discontinuous 
rather than continuous and present a series of stages in which the transi- 
tion from apparent nothing to effective political activity is unobservable. 
The threshold point at which political activity is perceptible might be de- 
fined in various ways, such as the introduction of a bill in the legislature, 
which is in effect extending the membership to at least one official. 


9b. The study of discontinuous activity should indicate a series of 
preofficial thresholds, like espousal by a newspaper or an organized group. 
A series of political roles for individuals and organizations should emerge 
along a graded scale of progress toward securing group objectives. The 
successive inclusion of persons or organizations who occupy such roles into 
the group would constitute a set of steps presumably more or less com- 
mon to the progress of all groups toward their goals. However, it should 
probably also be presumed that the amount of effort needed to pass from 
step to step would be varied rather than uniform for the various groups 
active at a given moment. 


10. General ideology as a form of political activity is a less reward- 
ing basis for a systematic survey of politics than a study of group activity 
on particular issues and is probably worth comparatively little effort in 
the whole perspective. The internal development of an ideology is less 
important than its use as a means of extending group membership, of 
increasing the activity of members, or of minimizing the activity of opposi- 
tion groups. This postulate follows largely from the assumption of over- 
lapping group memberships and the tendency for individuals to be in- 
consistent in ideological terms as they move from issue to issue. 


11. It follows from the assumption of a political system that the 
study of a single issue in local or state government, or an intensive report 
of a limited area of activity over a restricted period of time is likely to be 
as productive for political science as wide-ranging studies of many issues 


36 The united opposition of a number of organizations in the Missouri Valley Authority scheme seems 
to be an example. The groups normally struggled over their share of the resources of the valley 
and of the appropriations to develop them; see Marian Ridgeway, ‘““The Missouri Basin’s Pick-Sloan 
Plan, a Case Study in Congressional Policy Determination’”’ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. 
of Political Science, University of Illinois, 1950). 
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over sweeps of time. Characteristics of group activity in national, state 
and local government should not differ substantially. Similar methods 
can be applied to legislative, executive and judicial studies and to foreign 
as well as domestic government. 


SUMMARY 


The processes of gathering data, theorizing about the field of activity, 
and fashioning tools for collecting material are inextricably intertwined 
phases of a single activity. Success in political science research, like suc- 
cess in other research, depends on the investigator’s ability to make as 
explicit as possible his major and minor assumptions, to relate his data- 
gathering to them, and to modify his tools of investigation as their in- 
adequacy to his purpose becomes apparent. Furthermore, as few major 
assumptions as possible should be made. The group theory provides a 
useful research tool because of its consistency and flexibility. At its best 
it is concerned with the observable phenomena to be understood in their 
own terms. As a methodological tool it takes advantage of the late de- 
velopments of the logic of scientific inquiry by setting up the ideal of the 
study of events as continuously related and as always contemporaneously 
significant. The method requires theoretical assumptions which will allow 
the handling of all of the phenomena available for investigation, without 
arbitrarily rejecting one aspect as inoperative and taking another as the 
key which animates the rest. In the field of politics this means studying 
human activity, which includes ideas, not investigating the independent 
life of ideas as palpable realities. 

As a substantive tool the group theory assumes that men operate 
in politics in continuous association with other men. Politics is capable 
of being treated as a field of force in which the political activity of groups 
attempting to secure objectives is effective in the determination of the final 
result; a continuous modification of the groups and the objectives occurs 
as the paths are discovered by which at least a modified version of the 
political purpose is achievable. The formal structure of government helps 
to limit conditions within which this competitive activity operates and is 
itself a phase of the total political complex. The institutions of govern- 
ment, however, are not self-energizing. Behavior of the men in them is 
shaped not only by the formal prescriptions of office but by the continuous 
activity of groups of which they themselves are members. 

In our political society, with its complex differentiations, the number 
of active and possible groups is very large, so that no one group or small 
series of groups is apt to exhaust the political activity and interests of 
its members. The ideological commitments of a given group by no means 
exclude the participation of its members in other groups on political 
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issues which, by logic of ideology, though not of circumstance, are in- 
compatible with their allegiance to the first. This familiar statement can 
be given some precision by representing groups as vectors (forces with 
direction and magnitude) and by describing political activity in these 
terms. Political identification seeks to establish these vectors and to esti- 
mate the force attributable to the most constantly operating of them. At 
this point the investigation of political activity may diverge. One line of 
inquiry stops with the vectors, which may well include such topics as the 
modifications imposed on groups by the official obligations of official mem- 
bers, or the existence of groups supporting a certain logical consistency in 
the development of a series of judicial decisions and the like. This method 
does include the stages of group progress, which is also a study of political 
structure, governmental and extragovernmental. The other line of in- 
vestigation seeks to find out more about groups than their political direc- 
tion. It tries to discover what other places their members had in the social 
and economic system and thus to relate social, economic and political 
factors. The advantage of the first approach is the consistency with which 
the investigation may be conducted, the relatively few major assumptions 
which need to be made. The advantage of the second is the possibility of 
using the data available from other types of investigations to support politi- 
cal studies and the analysis of political activity. A few hypotheses have 
been elaborated which fit into each of these two types of study. The 


building of a general theory is only the prelude to and the accompaniment 
of the development of particular hypotheses which are suitable bases for 
inquiry. Investigations which do not grow out of hypotheses derived from 
a general theory, express or implicit, are incapable of being cumulated so 
as to build a growing understanding of politics. 
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I 


HE POSTWAR growth of Communist party strength has been 

singled out by many political observers as the particular evidence 

of an impending major crisis for Italian democracy. More precisely, 
it is frequently asserted that the Communists, together with their Socialist 
allies led by Pietro Nenni, are in the process of recapturing the dominant 
position in Italian politics held by the Left in 1946. At that time the 
Communists and Socialists (the latter party had not yet split into the 
Nenni and Saragat factions) received 39.7 per cent of the votes cast for 
the Constituent Assembly. The Christian Democrats, their nearest rivals, 
were given 35.2 per cent of the ballotst (See Table I). 


Table I: Rerative Pourrica, Party STRENGTH SINcE 1946? 


Party Percentage of Total Votes Cast Received by Election 


Constituent Chamber of Administrative Chamber of 
Assembly-1946 Deputies-1948 Elections 1951-52 Deputies-1953 
PCI 19.0 31.0° 22.6 
PSI 20.7" 
Other Left 
* 35.2 


4.4 
6.8 


2.8 y 
Others 5.3” : 
a. Both the right and left-wing Socialists were included. 
b. Uomo Qualunque (Common Man) party, the right-wing group. 
c. PCI-PSI joined in “Democratic Popular Front.” 
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*The research on which this paper is based was made possible by a Fulbright grant and financial 
assistance from the Social Science Research Council and the University of Pennsylvania (Penfield 
Scholarship Fund). 


1In the Constituent Assembly the Communist party (PCI) had 115 seats, the Socialists (PSI) received 104, 
= 207 —_ assigned to the Christian Democrats (DC). See Italian Affairs, Vol. 3 (January, 
1954), p. b 


2 Sources: J. G. LaPalombara, “‘The Italian Elections and the Problem of Representation,”’ American 
Political Science Review, XLVII_ (September, 1953), 686, 688; Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 
Bollettino mersile di statistica, XXVI (September, 1951), 33-35 and (October, 1951), 27; Istituto 
Centrale di Statistica, Annuario statistico italiano, 1952 (Rome, 1953), pp. 126, 128-32, 1 $ 
Istituto Central di Statistica, Le elezioni politiche del 1948: elezione della Camera dei Deputati, 
II (Rome, 1951), 29; Italian Affairs, loc. cit. While all of these sources are not in absolute agree- 
ment, the numerical deviations are not so great as to cause significant distortions. 


Party designations: PCI (Italian Communist party); PSI (Italian Socialist party — Nenni); 
DC (Christian Democratic party); PSDI (Italian Democratic Socialist party —Saragat); PRI 
(Italian Republican party); PLI (Italian Liberal party); MSI (Italian Social Movement — Fascist); 
PNM (National Monarchist party). 
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Although the Communist and Socialist parties experienced no serious 
diminution in electoral strength in the elections of April, 1948,’ the 
extreme Left was unable to maintain the political advantage it had enjoyed 
in the Constituent Assembly. In 1948, the Center parties (DC, PSDI, PLI, 
PRI) mustered the support of an overwhelming majority of the electorate.‘ 
Although many reasons might be cited in explanation of this change in the 
relative strength of the political factions, the following facts loom as 
crucially significant: 

a) The formal split which occurred in the Socialist party in 1947. The schism 
was symptomatic of the failure of the Socialists to hammer out a consistent and realistic 
policy. The dissidents, led by Giuseppe Saragat, eventually organized the present PSDI, 


but the losses suffered by this group in 1953 would seem to dramatize the failure of the 
Social Democrats to recapture the confidence of disillusioned Socialist voters. 


b) The lack of a unified right-wing opposition to the Christian Democrats. The 
situation was substantially modified in the elections of 1953, at which time a resurgent 
Fascism (MSI) and the angry Monarchists (PNM) managed to wean large numbers of 
voters away from the DC. 


c) The Soviet opposition to the Marshall Plan, and the endorsement of this 
antagonism by PCI and PSI. The Italian voter in 1948 was greatly preoccupied with 
the problems of political stability and economic recovery, and so he was inclined to 
identify himself with the Christian Democrats who were co-operating with the United 
States and who were making great promises of internal reforms. 


d) A certain degree of popular resentment in Italy against the Czechoslovakian 
coup d’etat of February, 1948. 


e) The effective creation inside Italy of a “Christ or Communism” alternative 
for the electorate. Through this device, the Christian Democrats were undoubtedly 
enabled to draw very heavily on the female vote, especially in the South where religious 
fanaticism and illiteracy go hand in hand. 


Premier Alcide De Gasperi thus took over the reins of the first 
popularly elected postwar government in a position of unanticipated 
strength. For, under an electoral system of proportional representation, 
the DC had managed to capture absolute majorities in both houses of 
Parliament.® It was this extraordinary party strength which accounted for 
the stable internal government Italy experienced from 1948 to 1953. 

During the intervening years, however, the extreme Left continued 
to make impressive gains against the Center parties. The administrative 
elections of 1951, held largely in the northern provinces, revealed a 
diminution of popular support for the Center parties. When the results 
of the elections of 1952 were tabulated, it became obvious that the Center 


3Ie is possible that in these elections the Socialists registered the bulk of the loss which the Left 
experienced. Moreover, it is felt by some that left-wing strength had already begun to shift 
from the Socialists to the Communists. Speaking of the 8,137,000 votes which the Popular Front 
received in 1948, Aldo Garosci has suggested that: “Of these, perhaps two-thirds were Communist 
votes.”” See Mario Einaudi, Jean-Marie Domenach and Aldo Garosci, Communism in Western 
Europe (Ithaca, 1951), p. 214. It should be noted, however, that there is no way of knowing 
precisely what was the vote distribution between Communists and Socialists because the two 
parties ran as a unit in 1948. 


* These four parties, together with the Sardinian Action party and the South Tyrol Popular party, 


received 63.6 per cent of the total vote cast and 64.5 per cent of the 570 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies. See LaPalombara, op. cit., p. 688. 


5 The DC had 304 of 574 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and 131 of 237 seats in the Senate. 
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had suffered setbacks even in the South, where the attraction to PCI in 
1948 had not been at all impressive. Especially hard hit had been the 
DC, the party which had formed the backbone of the opposition to Italian 
Communism. 

The West learned the meaning of this electoral shift in the national 
elections of June 7-8, 1953. Although the DC, through a strenuous 
campaign, was able to improve its position over that of 1951-52, the four 
Center parties together were not able to achieve the simple majority of the 
popular vote which would have put into operation an undemocratic 
“premium” proviso of the electoral law. Because of the slight parliamentary 
majority® held by the political Center, we have witnessed in recent months 
a series of political crises and maneuvers which have led some observers 
to couple Italy with France, as being similarly subject to instability of 
government. Although the analogy is exaggerated, certain it is that Italy 
is in crisis and that governmental stability under the current distribution of 
parliamentary power will be the exception rather than the rule. The 
balance of power held by the three minor Center parties is precarious 
indeed, and a strengthened opposition Left finds its ability to disrupt the 
orderly processes of government greatly improved. Failure of the Center 
to hold together might very well drive the DC toward a-coalition with 
the Monarchists — an eventuality which would tend to strengthen the 
hand of PCI in any future electoral contest, and which would, in any 
case, spell permanent defeat for any genuine program of democratic reform. 
Herein, then, lies the source of concern over the future of Italy. For this 
is the one country in Western Europe where the undemocratic extreme 
Left can come to power through the agency of the ballot box,’ or where, 
in an effort to ward off the threat of PCI, totalitarianism of the Right might 
well be reinstituted. 


II 


It is the central thesis of this paper that the Communist party 
continues to attract an increasing number of Italian voters largely as the 
result of combining able leadership and a vast propaganda apparatus with 
the exploitation of certain objective conditions which exist within Italian 
society. Often ignored is the crucial role which is played to the advantage 
of the extreme Left by the Communist and Socialist parties’ trade union 
adjunct — CGIL (Italian General Confederation of Labor). It has been 
primarily this organization which has been responsible for expounding 
to Italians the alleged inequities of the balance of political power prevailing 
in the country. So much is this so that CGIL has, since 1948, been the 


® While the Center did not receive a majority of the popular vote, the four parties have parliamentary 
majorities as the result of the imperfect operation of Italy’s PR law. 

7 For analyses of the 1953 elections, see LaPalombara, op. cit., pp. 676-703; C.A.L. Rich, “Political Trends 
in Italy,” The Western Political Quarterly, VI (September, 1953), 469-88. 
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object of a combined Italo-American attempt to destroy it. However, the 
efforts of the American-sponsored Christian Democratic CISL (Italian 
Confederation of Workers’ Unions) to dislodge CGIL from its dominant 
position have proved futile. In a very real sense, failure at this level has 
been symbolic of the failure of the West to deal effectively with Italian 
Communism in the political arena as well. It behooves us therefore to 
investigate the sources upon which CGIL is able to draw for its great 
strength. 


Demographic Imbalance and Unemployment: Perhaps the most im- 
portant single objective condition of Italian society which CGIL — and, 
therefore, PCI and PSI — has been able to turn to its advantage is that of 
a growing population in a setting of profound economic disequilibrium. 
Italy is a demographic nightmare: in spite of a steadily declining birth 
rate,® its population in the postwar era has been increasing at an average 
in excess of 400,000 each year.® This increase, then, is owing largely to the 
tremendous progress which has been made in reducing the number of 
deaths at birth and during the first year of life.1° Population density jumped 
from 139.6 inhabitants per square kilometer in 1936 to 155.2 in 1951, or an 
average annual increase of 6.9 persons per 1,000 inhabitants for the period." 
Of Italy’s ninety-one provinces, only five have a density of less than fifty 
persons per square kilometer while just as many (Rome, Varese, Milan, 
Genoa, Naples) have densities in excess of 350.’* In all of Western Europe 
only Great Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands—all of them more 
industrialized and wealthier in natural resources — exceed this density 
ratio. 

The mere fact of population growth might not be significant for 
our inquiry if either the internal economy or other countries were absorbing 
the surplus. But emigration is no longer the demographic escape valve it 
once was. During the period 1946-1951, for example, 604,414 Italians 
migrated and 98,688 returned, making a total effective migration of 505,726 
persons. In 1913 alone, on the other hand, 872,598 Italians sought their 
fortunes outside the country and only 188,968 repatriated themselves.** 


8 Contrary to popular notions, Italy's birth rate has fallen steadily from a high of 37.8 live births per 
1,000 inhabitants in the decade 1881-1890, to a low of 18.1 per 1,000 in 1951, the last year for 
which comprehensive data were available at this writing. Interestingly, the 1951 rate never falls 

low 20.3 in the regions south of Lazio (Rome) while the low for the nation is 10 at Liguria 
(Genoa) and the peak is 27.9 in Calabria. See Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Annuario statistico 
ee. — (Rome, 1953), pp. 30-31. (The Istituto Centrale di Statistica is hereafter referred to 
as Istat. 


® Ibid., p. 30. It should be added that the yearly growth in population (excess of births over deaths) 
is somewhat alleviated by emigration which has averaged just over 100,000 per year since 1946 

® Istat, Compendio statistico italiano (Rome, 1953), pp. 2829. It should be noted that the death rate 
shows marked variations between the North and South. See the data for 1951 in Istat, Annuario, 
oP. in pp. 30-31. Interesting variations also occur on the basis of the size of communities. Ibid., 
p. 

11 Istat, Compendio, op. cit., p. 15. 

12 Istat, Annuario, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 


13 Ibid., pp. 432-33. These tables contain complete statistical summaries of emigrations and repatriations 
y major country from 1901 to 1 
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The postwar picture would be darkened even more were one to include 
the thousands of Italians who returned to the mainland from Italy’s former 
colonies. In any event, the curtailment of emigration possibilities has a 
two-fold impact on the economy: 1) it results in more persons bringing 
pressure on an already glutted labor market, and 2) it denies to Italy the 
very significant income which it once derived in the form of emigrant 
remittances. 

At the same time, the Italian economy is not able to absorb the more 
than 200,000 new people who are entering the labor market each year. 
This has meant a high and increasing level of unemployment. Until 
recently the postwar unemployment figure was believed to be at the 
2,000,000 mark. The figures were obtained from the Ministry of Labor, 
which gathered them from its provincial offices with which all of the 
jobless are supposed to register.’* In 1952, a parliamentary committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Roberto Tremelloni, was appointed to 
work in conjunction with the Central Institute of Statistics for the purpose 
of gauging the Italian labor force and unemployment, on the basis of 
a sampling system similar to that devised by the U.S. Department of 
Labor.'® The committee’s findings regarding the Italian labor force are 
summarized in the following table: 


Table II: CLAssIFICATION OF THE ITALIAN PoPULATION — 1952” 


ABSOLUTE NUMBERS 


(in thousands) 
Condition 


Percentages 
Under 14 Over 14 Total Under 14 Over 14 Total 
. Labor Force 202.7 19,155.5 19,358.2 1.8 53.5 41.1 
A. Employed 202.7 17,869.3 18,072.0 1.9 49.9 38.4 
Self-employed or 
working for others 51.6 14,405.6 14,457.2 0.5 40.2 30.7 
Assistants 151.1 3,463.7 3,614.8 1.3 9.7 7.7 
. Unemployed 1,286.2 1,286.2 3.6 2.7 
Previously employed 608.5 608.5 1.7 1.3 
Seeking first job 677.7 677.7 1.9 1.4 
. Nonprofessional 11,100.7 16,679.3 27,780.0 98.2 46.5 58.9 
Housewives or assistants 340.2 11,992.0 12,332.2 3.0 33.4 26.2 
Students 4,965.4 1,182.6 6,148.0 43.9 3.3 13.0 
Others 5,795.1 3,504.7 9,299.8 51.3 9.8 19.7 
Totals 11,303.4 35,834.8 47,138.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
14See Gaetano Stagnitta, “Su la organizzazione del mercato del lavoro in Italia,’ Convegno di studi 
statistici sulla disoccupazione (Rome, 1952), PP. 17-18 (Mimeographed); Edmondo Cossu, “La 
nuova statistica degli iscritti agli uffici di colloc di statistiche del lavoro 


(September-October, 1951), pp. 3-16. The latter is an it. methodological discussion of the 
Ministry’s procedures. 


% The sample consisted of 58,397 families encompassing 233,130 Persons scattered over 627 communities, 
among which were included the major cities of every province in Italy. Except for these cities, 
all others were selected on a carefully stratified basis, as were the families used in the sample. 
Census data formed the basis for setting up the sample. The general findings of the survey are 
summarized in Istat, Annuario, op. cit., pp. 365-66. 








16 Source: Commissione Parlamentare d’Inchiesta sulla Disoccupazione, Primo esame delle ~~ 
nazionali predisposte dall’inchiesta intorno all’ occupazione e alla disoccupazione in Italia (Rome, 
January 22, 1953), p. 4. (Hereafter referred to as Cx Parl -) 
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Italy’s total labor force of 19,358,200 (41.1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion) was about 3,000,000 persons less than had been estimated by the 
Italian government and the Mutual Security Agency. Moreover, those 
actually employed, as a percentage of the total population, range from 42.5 
per cent in the North to 30.0 per cent in Insular Italy (Sicily and Sar- 
dinia).17 Vocationally, it was found that Italy remains an overwhelmingly 
agricultural country, since 42 per cent of the employed were engaged in 
agricultural, hunting, or fishing pursuits; 31.7 per cent in industry; 10.6 
per cent in commerce, credit and insurance; 3.7 per cent in transportation 
and communications; and 11.6 per cent in service occupations and public 
administration."® 

Of particular significance are the data regarding the number of hours 
worked by those who were considered employed in the week of the 
survey. 1,151,400 revealed that they had not worked during the week 
by reason of strikes, bad weather, lack of work, holidays or vacations, and 
so on. Of the remaining 16,536,600 who were designated as employed, 
and who actually worked during the period covered by the survey, 13,399,- 
900 were occupied 40 or more hours, 2,878,100 from 15 to 40, and 258,600 
were employed less than 15 hours.?® In a country like Italy where the 
normal work week is considered to involve 48 hours, those who work 
from 15 to 40 hours must be viewed as partially unemployed and the 
others who were not occupied as many as 15 hours should be grouped with 
the unemployed.”° 

The survey, however, classified as unemployed only those who during 
the week of the survey were totally without employment and who were 
either people over 14 years of age seeking their first jobs or others previously 
employed and looking for another occupation. The committee thus reached 
the conclusion that 6.6 per cent of the labor force was unemployed. It also 
discovered that a greater percentage of women (32.6 per cent) were un- 
employed than were employed (24.4 per cent). This led to the valid 
conclusion that an increasing number of women have been entering the 
labor market in recent years, probably as the result of the need to supple- 
ment the family income.”* 

One of the many criticisms which were leveled at the committee’s 
findings questioned its conclusion that there was a low level of unemploy- 

ent in agriculture (20.8 per cent of the total unemployed) although that 


11 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

® Ibid., p. 7. 

2 For a summary of the hours worked in the major economic categories, see ibid., p. 9. 


21 Adding to the grounds for this conclusion is the fact that 38.8 per cent of those seeking first employ- 
ment are women while the female category makes up only 25.5 per cent of the unemployed who 
had been previously employed. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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branch accounts for 42.4 per cent of the total labor force.2? What was 
obviously lacking here was an analysis of the “hidden unemployment” 
which every student of the problem recognizes as existing. Furthermore, 
people in agriculture were considered employed who worked a very small 
number of days during the year. The situation of the worker in this branch 
of Italy’s economy is vividly portrayed by the following data: 


Table III: CLAssiFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL WorKERS ACCORDING TO THE 
NumMBer OF Days WorKED DURING THE LasT AGRICULTURAL YEAR™ 


(Figures in per cents) 

Agricultural 
Number of Days All Workers Day Laborers 
Up to 100 8.9 23.5 
101 to 150 11.0 23.7 
151 to 200 19.1 29.4 
201 to 250 15.6 13.0 
251 to 300 33.7 9.3 
301 to 350 5.0 0.8 
351 to 365 6.7 0.3 


Total 100.0 100.0 


























Thus one discovers that, even among those considered employed in 
agriculture, work is irregular. Especially troublesome to the economy is 
the plight of the agricultural day laborer (braccianto) who lives at or 
below the subsistence level. There are over 1,500,000 of these in Italy, and 
they constitute one of CGIL’s strongest categories of membership. 

It was to be expected that CGIL would react adversely to Senator 
Tremelloni’s report. The fact is that the first report was issued prematurely 
by the committee in the winter of 1952. It was felt by many that the 
government, having learned that the unemployment figure was placed 
at 1,200,000, sought to exploit the report for purposes of propaganda 
amidst the raging electoral campaign. The glib and frequent use of the 
general findings by Christian Democratic candidates would lend credibility 
to this accusation. Tremelloni himself admitted that figures on unemploy- 
ment frequently have more political than factual value.?‘ 

CGIL in its attack on the report focused on the latter’s failure to deal 
in precise terms with the problem of partial and hidden unemployment. 
Much was also made of the fact that the committee’s 1,200,000 were those 
individuals who were found to be absolutely inert. In a more polemical 
vein, CGIL insisted that the commission viewed as employed such persons 
as cigarette-hawkers, sons who assisted artisan fathers who did not need 
assistance, and so forth. Finally, it was correctly pointed out that the survey 


22 Ibid., p. 15. 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
24 Interview with Senator Roberto Tremelloni, Rome, January 13, 1953. 
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was conducted in September —a month of peak employment in Italy.” 
Not many of the political orators of the Center remembered to comment 
on this important fact.?® 

It is probable that the accurate unemployment figure is closer to the 
Ministry of Labor’s 2,000,000 than it is to the committee’s 1,200,000. For 
example, the Tremelloni group classified as employed those registered with 
the employment offices who, because unemployment benefits in Italy are 
so low, had to find “pick-up work.” Many of these were included in the 
category of those who worked less than 15 hours. That the inclusion of 
these persons in the employed category borders on the ridiculous is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that, at the prevailing wage rates, one who is 
employed fifteen hours in one week takes home approximately two and 
one-half dollars. Moreover, it is also significant that Italy is the only 
country in Western Europe whose registered unemployed are considered 
—as the result of the parliamentary survey —to be in excess of the 
actually unemployed.?* Two millions, then, would appear as a conservative 
estimate. If one were to calculate the high rate of hidden unemployment, 
the level would probably be closer to four millions, or in excess of twenty 
per cent of the labor force. 

Needless to say, the extent of unemployment, with its consequent 
poverty and economic insecurity, has provided CGIL with one of its 
major propaganda weapons. In the electoral campaign of 1953, for example, 
CGIL leaders whom I heard from Naples to Milan used the unemployment 
issue for all it was worth. The listeners who filled the piazzas were re- 
minded of the Center’s claim that unemployment had dropped from 
2,000,000 to 1,200,000. The audiences were then asked if, on the basis 
of their own experiences, they were aware of this “significant drop.” Very 
few, one may be sure, could answer that loaded query in the affirmative. 

It is, of course, recognized that rampant unemployment may not be 
conducive to trade union strength. The American experience during the 
last depression would tend to bear this out. But where, as in Italy, the 
union is closely tied and associated with political parties, the former can 
appeal to the workers on the basis of its legislative program and that of 
the political parties with which the union is identified. The union is 
assisted in this maneuver by the general feeling which prevails in Italy 
that unemployment is a matter with which the political institutions of the 


5 See tose. aad 18, 1953, p. 5; January 25, 1953, p. 5; Avanti!, January 30, 1953, p. 5; February 10, 
» DP. i. 


26 For examples of the political use of the report by the Center parties, see La giustizia, December 17, 
1952, p. 1. Im the issue of January 30, 1952, p. 2, this Social Democratic paper made the interesting 
error of calling September a month of minimal employment! From this point of inaccurate 
departure it was simple to argue that the Left’s claim that there were 2,000,000 unemployed in 
Italy was fallacious. 

27 For an excellent discussion of the inability of the registration process to gauge the real extent of 
unemployment in the agricultural section, see Giuseppe Orlando, “‘La disoccupazione nell’ agricolrura 
italiano,”’ Convegno di studi statistici sulla disoccupazione (Rome, 1952). Mimeographed. 
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society can and must cope. CGIL, then, through its aggressive demands for 
reform — demands which are rarely voiced by the non-Communist unions 
— has been able to lend vital assistance to the political campaigns of the 
Communist and Socialist parties. Thus, those workers who flock to CGIL 
in the hope that some betterment may result from this affiliation are also, 
in my judgment, inclined to support the political Left on essentially the 
same grounds. 

The trade union confederations have also followed differing lines 
of policy on the issue of emigration, but, again, CGIL has made the most 
meaningful appeal as far as the workers —and voters — are concerned. 
CGIL has urged the Communist party contention that emigration is a 
tremendous waste of the nation’s human resources. The argument runs 
that, after the nation has expended millions of lire feeding and educating 
its young people, it should try to absorb them into the national economy 
when they are ready to enter the labor market.?® This argument, which 
is certainly not peculiar to the Communists,2® has both rational and 
emotional appeal for the Italian who feels that the economy could provide 
for his well-being, and it is the exceptional Italian who leaves his homeland 
without some sorrow and chagrin. Serious students of the problem are also 
opposed to exporting Italy’s most valuable manpower. One often finds 
the book or article making the case that the government should cope 
seriously and radically with the economic problems so as to alleviate the 
work shortage, looking to emigration as a last resort.*° 

CISL, on the other hand, has agreed with the Christian Democratic 
position that the key solution to Italy’s umemployment headache lies 
in large-scale emigration.*t CISL’s policy is brought into question by such 
unfortunate occurrences as the treatment of Italian coal miners in Great 
Britain in 1950, and by similar reports coming from other recipient 
countries. The entire nation can be raised to a high pitch of indignation 
over the maltreatment of Italian emigrants, and CGIL, together with PCI 
and PSI, does not hesitate to portray conditions of Italians abroad in the 
blackest terms.*? 


%8 See, fot example, Lavoro, November 8, 1948, p. 6. 


**Ie was Adam Smith who evolved the theory that the real measure of commodity value is human 
labor. Productive labor, as Smith defined this concept, was that portion of the population that 
produced a surplus. This surplus in turn was utilized society for the maintenance of “‘un- 
productive labor” and of those who did not work at all. See Adam Smith, The Wealth of 
Nations (London, 1950), I, 27-32, 294-98. Obviously Smith’s thesis provides substantial grounds 
for the contention that the exporting of young people involves adverse economic consequences 
for the society from which they emigrate. Thus many of Italy’s political parties have historically 
criticized emigration as economic waste and have insisted, as the extreme Left does today, that 
existing labor can be much more efficiently and effectively organized than it is. 

% For example, Leo Diena, Sindacalismo italiano d’oggi (Milan, 1946), pp. 99-100; Gaetano Stagnitta, 
Op. cit. 


31 See Conquiste del lavoro (March 12, 1950), p. 1; CISL, Primo congresso nazionale: relazione della 
segreteria confederale (Rome, 1951), pp. 46-47 


%2Some of the Italian reaction to the ill treatment of emigrants can be found in the following: 
giustizia, November 19, 1950, p. 1; Ettore Soave, “Li vogliano o no?” Il lavoro illustrato, 
July 27, 1952, p. 3; Vittorio Querel, “Emigrare: Come? Dove? II lavoro illustrato, February 4, 

951, pp. 5-6; Unitd, May 26, 1952, p. 6; Pobolo, June 6, 1952, p. 1. 
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The general result of CGIL’s strategy has been that of compelling 
the non-Communist unions to support its campaigns to protect Italian 
emigrants. Under the circumstances the government does not dare simply 
to export its surplus population in the haphazard fashion which character- 
ized such action between the two wars. Today, many demands — some of 
them impossible for the host countries to meet — are made regarding the 
wages, housing conditions, health and sanitation facilities and other 
perquisites that emigrant labor should receive abroad.** While such strict 
demands are to be commended from a humanitarian viewpoint, there is no 
doubt that they have worked to retard the flow of excess population out 
of Italy. CGIL— and thus the Italian Communists — has been able to 
profit both ways from this situation: it calls itself the protector of Italian 
labor against “capitalistic exploitation,” and it reaps the internal benefits 
of a domestic labor market which remains helplessly glutted by demo- 
graphic imbalance. For while it may be true that Italy’s internal labor 
structure can be more efficiently organized, one must face up to the reality 
that the country simply does not have the economic resources which 
would permit it to absorb all of those individuals who, under the present 
birth rate, seek to enter the labor market each year. Even under existing 
conditions, as CGIL is well aware, both Italian industry and agriculture 
contain a very high level of featherbedding or “hidden unemployment” 
which cannot be removed by internal changes alone. It may well be that 
the political Center is correct in singling out this tactic as a good example 
of the Communist philosophy which has been so appropriately dubbed 
tanto peggio, tanto meglio (so much the worse, so much the better). Never- 
theless, the growing support for Communism at the polls would appear 
to indicate that millions of Italians are sympathetic with the articulated 
policies and protests of the extreme Left. These Italians have apparently 
been more impressed by the consistent manner in which the Left has 
championed genuine reform than by the promises of the Christian Demo- 
crats which often appear as verbal and hypocritical. Accusations concern- 
ing the “occult” nature of Italian Communism have not convinced the 
lower classes that the Communist and Socialist parties are not sincere in 
their advocacy of radical socioeconomic change. 


Social Stratification: Numerous aspects of the Italian social structure 
are tailor-made for the Marxist-oriented political party or trade union. 
Conceivably, CGIL would find it more difficult to win converts — in spite 
of rampant unemployment and poverty —if there existed a sense of 
universal human sharing of the burdens which demographic imbalance, 
a lack of natural resources, and the destruction of war have imposed on the 


%3For a competent discussion of the Italian government’s policies in this regard, see Attilio Oblath, 
“Italian Regulation of Emigration,” International Labor Review, LVI (October, 1947), 408-25. 
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country. Instead, in no other country of Western Europe except Spain are 
the extremes of wealth and poverty as distant and pronounced as they are 
on the Italian peninsula. And in the South — the feudal social structure 
of which is in striking contrast to the highly industrial North — the dif- 
ferences from Spain are negligible. The social distance in the South 
between worker or peasant, on the one hand, and the salaried clerk 
or small shopkeeper, on the other, is greater than anything comparable 
in most Western countries. Between worker, peasant, clerk or shopkeeper, 
and the southern nobility and landowners, the gap would have to be 
calculated in social light years. Descriptions of the plight of the southern 
peasant such as those contained in Ignazio Silone’s Fontamara and Carlo 
Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli are, if anything, literary understatements 
of a universal social phenomenon. What is lacking in these novels is 
a careful description of the myriad forms of conspicuous consumption 
which characterize the small segment of southern Italy still wealthy in 
spite of the profound economic depression which has long maintained a 
strangle hold on the areas south of Rome. Anyone who has been to Naples 
in the postwar period — and who has journeyed a short distance beyond 
the bay area with its expensive hotels and fabulous restaurants — cannot 
have missed the manifestations of depression and the undertones of a social 
tension which have ominous implications.** Certainly a “middle” which 
in the event of social conflict might provide a buffer, hardly exists in 
Italy by American standards. Only if the criterion used were the avail- 
ability of running water, heat, undamaged living quarters, three meals a 
day and the like, could Italy be said to have much of a middle class. 

The North’s relative prosperity and technology must be viewed within 
the general Italian framework of economic backwardness and widespread 
poverty. But all is not well here, either. One should not, for example, 
overlook the fact that, in many northern areas, introduction of the type- 
writer can still be the cause of serious technological manpower displace- 
ment. In contrast to the South, a middle class consisting of highly skilled 
labor, independent artisans, small businessmen and shopkeepers, and 
the intermediate bureaucratic personnel does exist, but the group is 
relatively small. By far the largest socioeconomic mass is made up of semi- 
skilled or unskilled industrial workers, poorly paid clerks and public 
employees, peasant sharecroppers, the agricultural day laborers of the 
Po Valley, and the unemployed. At the other end of the social hierarchy 
one finds absentee southern landowners, the upper bureaucracy, and in- 
dustrial management. And the last, far from having evolved into the 


%4 For an excellent description and analysis of the South’s depressed state, see SVIMEZ (Association for 
the Development of Southern Italy), Survey of Southern Italian Economy (Rome, 1949). This 


small volume also contains interesting demographic and economic comparisons between the North 
and the South. 
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“enlightened” type prominent today in the United States, evince the same 
attitude patterns toward labor characteristic of the southern landlord. In 
popular Italian phraseology, both are referred to as padrone, and the social 
distance of the rural South is very quickly transferred to the industrial 
plant. Management’s attitude toward labor is at best condescending; the 
factory is viewed as personal, inviolable property; trade unionists are con- 
sidered social upstarts and dangerous revolutionaries; and rigid discipline 
over workers rather than “human relations” is upheld as the sanest and 
most efficacious means of conducting industrial enterprise. Even where 
the strength of the trade unions has compelled management to make 
concessions, the latter have preferred to view these changes as paternalistic 
largesse rather than a quid pro quo resulting from negotiations among 
bargaining equals. 

Although polar extremes of poverty and economic well-being are not 
as obvious in the North as in the South, the distribution of wealth over 
the nation as a whole is most uneven. An overwhelming proportion of it 
belongs, as one observer has put it, to the approximately 30,000 individuals 
who are large landowners and/or stockholders in the 1,500 joint stock 
companies that control most of Italy’s industrial output.*® These are es- 
sentially the people who have forced the retention of a basically regressive 
tax structure, who have opposed the education of the peasantry as a 
dangerous innovation, who have fought land reform every inch of the way, 
and whose “patriotism” is symbolized by the haste with which they have 
long been liquidating their physical and intangible holdings for the purpose 
of exporting capital to South America and other “safer” areas. This is also 
the group in Italy which, at the slightest tremor from the trade unions, has 
been the most articulate in insisting that antiunion, antifree speech and 
antifree press legislation be passed in order to curb the “unruly” elements 
of the society in the name of “democratic order.” And when it became 
apparent that the government was not sufficiently sensitive to its whims, 
caprices or fundamental demands, this group proceeded to place its moral 
and financial support behind the resurgent Monarchist and neo-Fascist 
parties. In short, this is the group which has helped to make very real 
and meaningful to Italian labor the attacks and criticisms of Italian society 
coming from CGIL. 

Aiding the CGIL campaign is the absence of evidence that the high 
degree of class rigidity is being modified in Italy. The Catholic Church, 
long an important agency of upward mobility, has since the last war been 
identified by many with the most conservative and reactionary elements 
of the society. The not-too-subtle support which the clerical hierarchy 
lent to the Fascists, and its current inclinations to favor the Monarchists 


35 See Massimo Salvadori, Italy (New York, 1951), p. 14. 
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have placed the Catholic Church squarely on one side in the political 
struggle. While it may still be true that some men from the lower social 
strata can find upward mobility in the religious hierarchy, this agency 
should not now be considered the important outlet it was up to the 
present century. At least as many able young men (and women) from the 
lower rungs of the social ladder look to the trade unions and political 
parties of the Left as the best means of surmounting the system of social 
distinctions which rules the society. 

Nor can education be singled out as an important aid to social 
mobility. Instead, the system still reflects the great differences in op- 
portunity to which Italians of varying economic means are subject, and the 
inferiority of the South in educational facilities is pronounced. Theoreti- 
cally all children between the ages of five and fourteen should be found 
in school, since this is required by law. But, as is often the case in Italy, 
the law is the expression of a hope rather than an index of realized public 
policy. Actually, Italy must still make gigantic strides — qualitatively and 
quantitatively — before its educational facilities can be considered adequate 
for its population. 

In the academic year 1949-1950, there were 19.5 youngsters per 1,000 
inhabitants enrolled in the preschool category (nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, etc.). This figure constitutes a slight improvement over the 17.4 
per 1,000 who were in attendance in 1940-41, the peak year under 
Fascism.** Interestingly, only 2,507 of the 11,979 schools in this category 
were state owned and supported. The remainder were run primarily by 
religious and private groups.*” 

Attendance in the elementary schools was 104.4 pupils per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1949-50 as compared to 120.0 per 1,000 in 1938-39, the 
best prewar year. Although this drop has been steady since the war — 
even in terms of absolute numbers— it has been in part the result of 
the decreasing birth rate reported elsewhere in this paper.** Stated in more 
meaningful terms, we discover that, in all of Italy, approximately 63 per 
100 children of elementary school age (6 to 10) are actually found enrolled 
in school. Regionally, the number is 68.4 in the North, 65.1 in Centra! 
Italy, 57.6 in the South and 57.1 in Sicily and Sardinia.* 

It is, however, in the middle or high schools, and at the university 
level, that one discovers the extent to which education remains a luxury in 
Italy. Of all of those in the high school age bracket who are qualified 
to attend, only 41.1 per cent were enrolled in the best postwar year (1945- 
46), and that figure fell steadily to a low of 38.7 per cent in 1949-50. This 


3% Istat, Annuario, op. cit., p. 440. 

31 Ibid., p. 65. 

38 Ibid., p. 440. 34,442 of the 39,188 schools in this category were state owned in 1949-50. Ibid., p. 67. 
3% SVIMEZ, op. cit., p. 17. 
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latter percentage was below the 38.8 per cent which was registered under 
Fascism in 1941-42.4° It is also noteworthy that only 3,326 of the 5,958 
middle and high schools in operation in 1949-50 were state institutions. 
These state schools accommodated 774,116 students, while 2,632 private 
and religious schools were much less crowded with a total of 222,306 
students.* 

Italy’s limitations of educational opportunity are brought home in full 
force at the university level. In 1949-50 there were 146,485 students 
enrolled in higher education. This number was equivalent to 26.6 per cent 
of those in the age bracket, 19-22 years, who were qualified to enroll. In 
spite of this low number of university students (.30 per cent of the total 
population) Italy has been turning out more college graduates in the 
postwar period than the economy can absorb. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize Italy’s present educational system 
is to paraphrase from the statistical findings of the Association for the 
Industrial Development of Southern Italy. A few short years ago, this 
group discovered that, of every 100 youngsters of six years who should 
have been entering an elementary school, only fifty-five did so. Forty-seven 
of these completed the first five grades, but only twenty-five registered for 
the first year of secondary school training. Fourteen managed to complete 
the three years of middle school and twelve moved into the high school 
bracket. Finally, of the initial fifty-five who had entered the first elementary 
grade, only six completed the five years of high school which Italy’s system 
provides.** This educational mortality rate remains astounding even after 
one discounts those who die, fall ill, or are unable to meet the stiff 
intellectual requirements of the Italian school system.** 

To an extent, Italy’s current lack of adequate educational facilities 
must be ascribed to the devastation of war. Buildings, equipment, books 
and libraries were destroyed in large numbers, especially in the South, 
which took the severest beating from invasion. The South, which had 
traditionally lagged behind the rest of Italy in education, was dealt a truly 
staggering blow by World War II. Enrollment, in turn, is curtailed by 
the economic depression which affects the entire peninsula in varying 
degrees. Where unemployment is rampant, and wages for those who do 
work hover at or below the subsistence level, families cannot afford the 
luxury of sending their children to middle or high school. Indeed, truancy 
# Istat, Annuario, op. cit., 441. In absolute numbers, 972,127 students were in attendance in 1941-42 


as compared with 996422 in 1949-50. This drop must be viewed as serious in view of the recent 
tendency of Italy’s age structure to shift upward. 


“1 Ibid., p. 72. 


42 SVIMEZ, op. cit., p. 17. Of course, there are marked variations between North and South. For 
example 53 of every 100 qualified children take the elementary degree in the North, while only 30 
do so in the South. This gap continues to widen as one progresses up the academic ladder. 

43 For example, only 85.5 per cent of the ry pupils examined in 1949-50 were promoted. At the 


igh school level, only 73.5 per cent of those examined were promoted and 74.7 per cent of those 
examined for graduation succeeded in passing. Istat, Annuario, op. cit., pp. 66, 82. 
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at the elementary level is so widespread that the only inference one can 
draw is that parents are compelled to put pressure on youngsters in tender 
years to join in the breadwinning endeavors of the family. 

In a sense, this tendency of parents to require some type of work 
of school-age offspring has been a lifesaver to the government. For, should 
all those who are qualified actually seek enrollment, it would put unbear- 
able pressure on an already fantastically overcrowded physical plant. It 
was recently estimated, for example, that Italy must increase her total 
elementary classrooms by 30,000, or 25 per cent, in order to satisfy current 
needs! *¢ On the other hand, this very shortage is an index of a govern- 
mental policy which has never given the problem of education the at- 
tention it deserves. Rarely, for example, has the government put more than 
five per cent of the total national budget into education.*® The country still 
needs desperately an educational structure that can truly be called popular. 
To a certain extent, the elite educational philosophy of Giovanni Gentile, 
Fascism’s first Minister of Education, still persists among educators and 
governmental officials. In his discussion of Italy’s present situation, Professor 
Kneller has aptly observed that “The class system was strong and secure 
even before Fascism: morally, at least, it persists to this day. The system 
has historically resisted educational opportunity, equality, and democ- 
cacy.” 

It is to this lingering class system and its ramifications in the educa- 
tional and other areas of society that CGIL has pointed an accusing finger. 
And, whatever may be the sincerity of this labor confederation, the 
objective socioeconomic realities of Italian society play into its hands. Its 
opponents have been compelled either to argue that the government has 
done all within its power to cope with the problem of education — which 
is not very convincing —or that CGIL, because it does not have the 
responsibility of governing, makes policy statements and suggestions which 
are manifestly impossible of implementation. While there may be some 
validity to this latter claim, CGIL remains out of governmental power and 
thus the worker never gets the opportunity to judge whether the confedera- 
tion’s avowed policy is quixotic or not. 


Leadership and the Resistance: The objective conditions of Italian 
society, however, do not exhaust the sources of strength and appeal from 
which CGIL is able to draw. Leadership, for example, is a variable which, 
in a labor movement highly oriented toward individuals, has the utmost 
importance. And this is unfortunately an area in which the free trade 
unions have not been able effectively to compete with CGIL. Those who 


44 See George F. Kneller, ‘Education in Italy,’’ in A. H. Moehlman and J. Roucek, Comparative Educa- 
tion (New York, 1952), ch. 8. 
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manage the affairs of this confederation couple the advantage of colorful 
personalities with the tenacious, fanatic religious fervor characteristic of 
Communists the world over. Symbolic of this type of leadership is 
Giuseppe Di Vittorio, the dynamic secretary general of the Confederation. 
Let us take a brief glance at this man. 

Di Vittorio is tailor-made to act as a political Trojan horse for Italian 
Communism. He is a southerner born sixty-two years ago to a family of 
braccianti or agricultural day laborers, then as now the most poverty- 
stricken group on the peninsula. Very early in life Di Vittorio joined the 
labor movement and the Socialist Youth League. His natural skill as a 
labor organizer resulted in his being named secretary of the Chamber of 
Labor in his native Cerignola before he was twenty. It also brought him 
a jail sentence, which was abruptly terminated in 1921 when he was 
elected to Parliament by an overwhelming vote. He joined the Commu- 
nist party shortly after its creation, and by 1923 had become important 
enough to warrant a twelve-year sentence from a Fascist tribunal. He 
escaped arrest, however, and fled to France, where he became an important 
leader of the Communist party and of the Italian labor movement in exile. 
During his exile he served as an Italian representative to the III Inter- 
national at Moscow and as political commissar of the XII International 
(Garibaldi) Brigade in Spain. Arrested by the French in 1941, he was 
extradited to Italy and imprisoned until 1943, when he joined the resistance 
movement against the Fascists and Germans. In 1944, he became the 
major architect of the Pact of Rome which brought CGIL into existence. 

In the postwar period the Communist party and CGIL have utilized 
their vast propaganda apparatus for the purpose of capitalizing on the 
phenomenal history of the man, making of him an almost legendary figure 
among the workers. He is pictured as a man of the people and for the 
masses: the champion of every oppressed Italian in the nation; the greatest 
advocate of labor unity; the peasant who has never forgotten his humble 
origin; a southerner who has achieved international reputation through his 
election to the presidency of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

No opportunity to eulogize the man is left unexploited. In 1952, a vast 
public birthday celebration was organized at which the leading Commu- 
nists and Socialists in the country outdid each other in singing Di Vittorio’s 
praises. The stunt was so well handled that even A. Claudio Rocchi of 
CISL spoke kind words about the secretary general at a public meeting.*” 
For an entire week it appeared that the attention of everyone in the country 
was focused on Di Vittorio and his singular contributions to the working 
class and to the nation. 


47 See GGIL, Di Vittorio: una vita al servizio dei lavoratori (Rome, 1952). It would also be of interest 
to consult the special issue devoted to Di Vittorio by CGIL’s Lavoro, August 7, 1952. 
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Such propagandistic energies are not wasted. Di Vittorio pays heavy 
and concrete dividends. Few in Italy during the electoral campaign of 
1953 were able to attract as many listeners to the piazza as Di Vittorio. A 
gifted orator, he shuns the arid, sterile language of the doctrinaire Com- 
munist. He speaks of bread, housing, schools, electrification, farm imple- 
ments, wages, pensions, and so on. And he usually manages to slip into 
his speeches a few inflections which reveal his southern origin and which 
endear him to the workers and peasants — if not to the intellectual purists 
who deplore his “obvious lack of education.” In the spring of 1953, I 
attended Di Vittorio meetings in such varied places as Naples, Rome, 
Perugia and Milan. In all of them he spoke to overflowing multitudes, and 
his effect on the audiences was electrifying. It was instructive to watch an 
urbane Milan populace pack the famous Piazza del Duomo and stand for 
two and one-half hours spellbound by simple and moving comments which 
touched on every grievance which the Italian worker can have against his 
society, and against those whom Di Vittorio has singled out as responsible 
for ordering it inequitably. It was also frightening to hear this crowd 
chant “Di-Vi-to-rio, Di-Vi-to-rio” for endless minutes following the 
termination of his verbal marathon. One had visions of another era and 
another man. 

The best leaders that the free labor confederations can muster appear 
as mediocrities alongside Di Vittorio. But, while one Roman newspaper 
was essentially correct in labeling Di Vittorio “Enemy Number One,” ** 
it should not be thought that he is the only one in CGIL who has served 
as an excellent front for totalitarian Communism. At almost any level, 
CGIL is able to draw on many colorful and brilliant leaders. Teresa Noce 
of the textile workers, Mario Montagnana of Milan, Fernando Santi, Oreste 
Lizzadri and Agostino Novella of the National Secretariat, Giovanni 
Roveda of the metalworkers, Dante Gorrieri of Parma, Clemente Maglietta 
of Naples, Renato Bitossi of the metalworkers are just a few of the top-flight 
organizers who help make CGIL the most powerful labor organization in 
Italy. Even at the local level one discovers that the most devoted and 
hard-working organizers are members of the CGIL Chamber of Labor. 

In addition to hard work, devotion to a religious cause, and ability, 
the CGIL leadership continues to draw on the glorified memory of the 
Resistance against the Germans and Fascists. There is no doubt that in 
Italy, as in France, the overwhelming majority of the partisans were Com- 
munists and Socialists. One need only stop at the central squares of places 
like Bologna, Modena, Parma, etc., to discover that the great percentage 
of the “martyrs to democracy” whose photographs are publicly displayed 
were committed to Left-wing political and social ideologies. It is with these 


48 11 popolo di Roma, December 14, 1952, pp. 1, 2. 
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great sacrifices for freedom and justice that CGIL is able to identify itself, 
and the identification continues to strike a responsive chord in the workers. 

Reinforcing the legend of the Resistance is the ability of the present 
CGIL leadership to demonstrate that they have accumulated hundreds of 
years of imprisonment and exile in the “struggle for the working class.” 
It is the rare CGIL deputy to Parliament, for instance, who did not spend 
several years in some Italian prison as the result of a conviction by a 
Fascist tribunal. And many of those who escaped arrest are able to point 
to many years of subversive activity in the labor movement during the 
Fascist regime.*® 

The extent to which CGIL has been able to keep before the public 
this aura of martyrdom is illustrated by the election to Parliament in 1953 
of a CGIL provincial leader who, according to the Confederation, had 
been kept imprisoned unjustly by the Christian Democrats for over four 
years.°° The leader was elected by an overwhelming vote and much 
national publicity surrounded this tribute. As recently as September, 1953, 
CGIL was presented with another opportunity to capitalize on the alleged 
persecution of one of its leaders. Giordano Bruno Sclavo, provincial leader 
of Brescia’s Chamber of Labor, was arrested on September 5, 1953, on the 
grounds that, as a member of the army reserve, he had violated a law 
by leveling a public attack on the integrity of the armed forces. Whatever 
the legal merits of the arrest, it appears to have smacked sufficiently of 
police state methods to permit CGIL to make of it a major national issue.* 
Almost everything the government does, it would seem, works to the 


benefit of CGIL. 


Economic Resources: Able, devoted trade union leadership can be 
hamstrung by financial instability, but CGIL has managed to ensure itself 
the funds essential for a constant national effort. Opponents of the Con- 
federation have sneeringly asserted that it is financed by the Soviet Union 
through the agency of the Italian Communist party. This may be true, but, 
in the absence of some proof to this effect, we must pass on to a brief 
analysis of the many sources of funds from which CGIL is able to draw 
internally. Perhaps the most significant revelation which can be made 
in this regard is that, when various factions broke away from the Con- 
federation, most of the tremendous trade union patrimony which had been 
turned over to CGIL after the fall of Fascism remained in the hands of 


For a partial index of the extent to which CGIL leaders were active under Fascism, jailed and/or 
involved in_ the resistance movement, see Camera dei Deputati, Annuario parlamentare, 1952-53 
Come, 1949); U.S. Embassy, CGIL Members of Parliament (Rome, August 10, 1953). Mimeo- 
graphed. 

® See Lavoro (June 21, 1953), p. 10. 
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the Communist and Socialist factions. The value of these physical assets 
is immense: they include the many fine buildings which house provincial 
Chambers of Labor, recreational structures which had been Dopolavoro 
centers under the Fascists, the large building at Rome which now is the site 
of CGIL’s national headquarters, and countless items of equipment such 
as desks, chairs, filing cabinets, typewriters, and so on. Of crucial im- 
portance is one of the largest and most modern printing plants in all of 
Italy, located in Rome. In addition to turning out much of CGIL’s litera- 
ture, the Communist party’s daily (Unita), and several CGIL category 
newspapers, the plant publishes other newspapers, books and periodicals 
for profit. The free trade unions have insisted on a share of these assets 
and, more recently, have demanded that the government, since it still holds 
title, take them over. Premier Scelba has recently made public his intention 
to deny to CGIL and PCI the public property which they have had at 
their disposal since 1945. 

CGIL is also aided financially by its apparently privileged status of 
being the only confederation in Italy which can collect regular financial 
contributions from its membership. The free confederations, and especially 
CISL, have bemoaned the alleged unwillingness of their members to 
support their local and national unions financially. This claim is not 
voiced exclusively by national leaders but is also made by provincial 
secretaries. In Venice, I was told that no more than 50 per cent of 
CISL’s workers paid their dues and that those who paid did so irregularly;*? 
in Reggio Emilia the figure was put at 27 per cent;®* in Bologna, Modena 
and Ravenna the figures were either under 30 per cent or the officials spoke 
rather vaguely about “extremely low proportions.” ** Even in the highly 
strategic city of Milan, the provincial leader revealed that a maximum of 
30 per cent of the CISL membership kept their payments in good order.® 

The CISL and UIL leaders speak of this problem as the result of the 
two decades of compulsory payments under the Fascist counterpart of trade 
unions. It is alleged that Italy’s workers emerged from the war highly 
distrustful of unions and certainly not inclined to support them financially. 
For all that, it is noteworthy that there are some non-Commuunists in Italy 
who support CGIL’s claim that its members do make regular payments. 
Giuseppe Rapelli, a Christian Democrat with long experience in Italian 
trade unionism, insists that the CISL statements regarding Italian labor’s 
unwillingness to support the unions are a hoax and an insult to the worker 
and peasant. He revealed that until the 1948 schism most of the important 


52 Interview with Nerino Cavallari, Provincial Secretary (CISL), Venice, May 12, 1953. 
53 Interview with Francesco Pasotti, Provincial Secretary (CISL), Reggio Emilia, May 5, 1953. 


54 Interviews with CISL provincial secretaries Ermanno Gorrieri, Modena, May 6, 1953; Erio Ghillani, 
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Chambers of Labor were operating under yearly budgetary surpluses. He 
mentioned specifically places like Milan, Turin, Novara, Parma, Bologna, 
Modena, Reggio Emilia, Florence, Rome and many other similar places.** 
Rapelli’s views regarding CGIL’s members were corroborated by other trade 
unionists and observers of the Italian labor scene.** I want to suggest, there- 
fore, that the superiority of the CGIL in men and equipment at the 
provincial levels is not necessarily to be ascribed to some sinister relation- 
ship between the Confederation and the Communist party or Moscow. 
A labor organization which has nonpaying members in wholesale lots 
does not carry on a national campaign aimed at collecting one day’s wages 
from every member for a special fund, as CGIL did following the political 
elections of June, 1953.°* Furthermore, reports from several people in Italy 
revealed that there was every indication that the financial drive was being 
widely supported.*® To those who view CGIL as an agency supported 
by the Italian Communist party, the contrary suggestion that it is the 
former which helps to finance the activities of the latter can just as easily 
be made. One is hard pressed, in either case, to come up with concrete, 
documentary evidence of financial transfer in one direction or the other. 
Suffice it to say at this point that a case has not really been made by anyone 
inside Italy to the effect that those who are enrolled in CGIL do not make 
regular financial contributions to the organization. 

Lastly, CGIL’s use of co-operatives, which are legion in Italy, as a 
means of integrating membership and of producing significant income 
for the Confederation is worth mentioning. In the Po Valley, for example, 
it is the unusual local labor league which does not organize a producer- 
marketing co-operative. CGIL has long encouraged this tendency and 
actually controls many of these enterprises. Once such a venture has been 
under way for some time, the member develops a strong economic interest 
in it. To ask a peasant to leave CGIL frequently involves a request that he 
leave his co-operative and thus suffer financial injury or dislocation. It is 
the rare peasant who is so attracted by CISL or UIL that the economic 
interest, which is very real, can be blandly forsaken for abstract political 
ideals.*° Thus, in addition to income, CGIL finds in the co-operative the 
means of holding together a hard core of followers in the important agri- 
cultural areas of the country. 


56 Interview with Giuseppe Rapelli, Rome, January 13, 1953. 

57 For example, Emanuele Levi (UIL), Professor Luisa Riva-Sanseverino (University of Pisa and Mutual 
Security Agency at Rome), Francesco Pasotti (CISL), Valerio Agostinone (UIL), Senator Luigi 
Carmagnola (UIL), Massimo Massetti (CISL), Enrico Russo (Naples) and Alberto Cajelli (CISL), 
to list only a few. 

58 See the issues of Lavoro during the period July-August, 1953. 

59 Personal letter to the author from Mr. Bruce Millen, Assistant Labor Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


® Francesco Pasotti, op. cit., Erio Ghillani, op. cit., and Lorris Luppi, op. cit 


, all focused on the 
co-operative as a major source of CGIL strength. 
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Policy, Propaganda, and the Pre-emption of Reform: A combination of 
most of the foregoing factors has permitted CGIL to turn out frequent 
major and minor statements of policy and to diffuse these among the 
populace through a highly efficient network of propaganda media. The 
“Labor Plan” of 1950 affords an excellent example of the meticulous care 
with which major policy innovations are handled. From January 18-20, 
1950, CGIL sponsored at Rome what it denominated a “National Economic 
Conference.” It was the widely publicized purpose of the meeting to 
“propose to the country a constructive economic plan to be put into motion 
at once in order to reach solutions of the most pressing problems of the 
nation and to give the economy the kind of impulse which would permit 
the absorption of a large number of the unemployed, and the assurance of 
the conditions for an effective raising of the national income and of the 
living standards of the Italian people.” ** To this conference were invited 
members of the government, members of Parliament representing all 
political factions, professors of economics and public finance, high-ranking 
bankers, industrialists and other representatives of industry, and myriad 
other economic and trade union experts. Many of those invited did 
attend the proceedings so that CGIL was able to create the impression that 
the final recommendations constituted the product of the best minds 
in the country.®* For months following the meeting — and in spite of the 
fact that many who attended did not endorse the specific statements of 
policy — CGIL, with yeoman assistance from the left-wing political press, 
hammered away at the government’s refusal to adopt the essence of the 
“Labor Plan.” 

Even at the local or generally more restricted levels, CGIL attempts to 
convey the idea that it represents all political factions internally and the 
interests of the nation as a whole. At the third National Congress of 1952 
many so-called leaders of the minority factions spoke in glowing terms 
about the alleged fact that CGIL was the only centrally directed trade 
union confederation in Italy.** These and other orators refrained from 
calling the members of CISL “scabs” or “working class traitors.” Instead, 
they hailed them as brothers who had been led astray by erring leaders. 
And, while extending a “fraternal” invitation to these workers to return 
to the united fold, CGIL was also perfectly willing to join the other 
confederation in unity of action for the good of the entire working class. 

CGIL’s ability to retain this symbol of unity is of the utmost strategic 
importance since many workers in Italy viewed the Pact of Rome as an 


1 CGIL, II piano del lavoro (Rome, 1950), p. ix. 


® See ibid., pp. xi-xiv, for a listing of the personalities who participated in the deliberations at the 
meetings. 


®3 Reports of such speeches were displayed prominently in the Communist and Socialist press. See Avanti! , 
November 30, 1952, p. 6; Unita, November 30, 1952, p. 5 
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important landmark in organized labor’s evolution. Thus the trade union 
version of the “united front” places CGIL in the light of an organization 
which is willing to compromise political or ideological differences in the 
interest of the workers as a whole. Those who refuse to collaborate are 
placed in the frequently embarrassing position of appearing to sabotage the 
campaigns of organized labor because of a higher loyalty to political parties 
or external forces. 

Finally, it must be noted that CGIL has managed to gain two extremely 
important advantages: it has monopolized the demands for reform; and 
it evidently has been largely responsible for most of the real benefits which 
have accrued to organized labor in the years since World War II. The 
pre-emption of the role of exponent of reform can be roughly compared 
to the Communist party tendency in the United States to take a stand 
on most of the controversial issues of the day. In the U.S. this tactic has 
frequently placed the liberal in the uneasy position of appearing to support 
the “party line.” In recent years, the aura of witch hunts and guilt by 


association has forced many American liberals to grow silent regarding 
almost anything which the Communists have included in their statements. 
While precisely the same result has not followed in Italy, there is evidence 
that CISL — because of its dependence on and identification with the 
United States government — has either remained neutral or has voiced 


opposition to specific CGIL proposals simply on the grounds that the latter 
is a Communist-dominated organization. Thus, as far as Italian labor is 
concerned, the gains which have been made in the struggle against manage- 
ment, landowners, and the government, appear to be the results of the 
tenacious, unceasing and widely heralded battles which CGIL has been 
conducting on behalf of the working class. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that CGIL remains the most powerful confederation in Italy. Nor should 
it surprise anyone that CGIL has been able to provide significant voting 
strength for the extreme Left. So long as Italy continues to labor under the 
kinds of internal conditions which make the claims of CGIL true and 
meaningful, the vote for PCI and PSI will continue at a very high level. 

The current tragedy of Italian democracy lies in the probability that, 
barring some sort of effective amelioration of population pressure, un- 
employment, and social rigidity, Italian Communism, in the trade union 
as well as in the political sphere, will continue to attract distraught Italians 
who have waited long and without apparent satisfaction for democracy 
to correct economic and social disequilibrium. This conclusion is especially 
depressing when one stops to remember that many of Italy’s economic 
problems defy solution by that country acting alone. Even American aid 
has had a relatively limited impact since 1948. Moreover, such progress 
in reconstruction as has been made with America’s assistance — and it has 
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been impressive*t — has not been immediately felt in reduced unemploy- 
ment. A recent careful economic analysis of the Italian economy con- 
ducted by the Mutual Security Agency resulted in the discouraging 
revelation that, even if Italy’s gross national product should be increased 
25 per cent by 1956 (a highly optimistic goal), this increase would have 
very little impact on the unemployment situation. 

Yet, if the political challenge of Communism is to be realistically 
met, something can and must be done. The fact that dynamic steps have 
not been taken is owing largely to the political failure of Christian 
Democracy. 

Christian Democrats are inclined to point to two apparent indices 
of their astuteness in coping with the problems of economic reconstruction. 
In the first place, it is claimed, and with justification, that the Einaudi 
economic plan of 1947 brought an end to runaway inflation. There is no 
challenging the fact that between 1947 and 1950 the velocity of money 
was drastically reduced and that progress was made in paring the budgetary 
deficit. Under this deflationary policy, the Italian lira quickly became one 
of the strongest currencies in Western Europe. This, and a number of 
fortuitous developments in world trade, caused Italy to make important 
strides in recapturing her place in foreign trade. On paper, the Italian 
economy seemed to be in the process of a miraculous recovery. 

About the internal price which Italy has had to pay for a strong 
currency and a balanced budget, the government has, however, remained 
silent. While Christian Democrats like Giuseppe Pella pontificate about 
the virtues of a balanced budget, the country has been languishing in 
economic stagnation; unemployment has reached depression proportions. 
Talk about the number of roads and homes rebuilt does not in any sense 
remove the reality of depression. The conservative investment policy of 
the government has in fact largely precluded the kind of economic 
expansion which would seem to be preliminary to any genuine form of 
economic rejuvenation. 

The second claim of the Christian Democrats is also misleading. 
Although it is true, as they point out, that the indices of production 
have displayed an upward tendency since 1945, these data do not reflect 
a decrease in unemployment. It ill behooves a political party to stress 
percentage increases in production and investment if these increases have 
not kept pace with the growth in population, i.e., if the economy is unable 
to provide jobs for the new people who enter the labor market each year. 
Many of the Italian indices of production must, therefore, be understood 


See CIR (Italian Inter-Departmental Committee for Reconstruction), Lo sviluppo dell’economia italiana 
(Rome, 1952) 


® See Mutual Security Agency, An Input-Output Analysis of the Structure of the Italian Economy in 
1956 if the OEEC Goal is Attained (Rome, 1953). Mimeographed. 
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as the consequences of technological advancements which have actually 
worked to displace thousands of workers. When these workers are not 
absorbed in turn by an investment, policy enables the economy at least 
to keep pace with current needs, and the increased production may actually 
result in an economic and, consequently, political net loss. The thousands 
of workers currently being laid off in Italy’s textile and metal mechanical 
industries are not really impressed with the proud boasts of the government 
to the effect that prosperity is just around the corner. 

The Christian Democratic party errs fundamentally in its insistence 
on a classical laissez faire economic policy. Thus the government sits back 
and acts as disinterested spectator while Italy is bled by a serious flight of 
capital, a lack of investment (public or private), growing unemployment, 
a low wage structure, the piecemeal dismantling of vital Italian industries, 
and, in short, precisely the type of economic disequilibrium out of which 
CGIL and the Communist party have been enabled either to hold their 
memberships or to make actual gains. As far as positive activity is 
concerned, one is forced to conclude that the Christian Democrats have 
dragged their feet. One need but glance at the snail’s pace of the vaunted 
land reform program or at the great reluctance with which the government 
has instituted even those few tax reforms which are designed to make 
Italy’s tax structure somewhat less regressive. 

This kind of procrastination is not surprising, given the nature of the 
party. Three distinct wings, ranging from an ultra-conservative Right (for 
which programs of land expropriation and tax reform are anathema) to 
a progressive Left (which would seek to enact in concrete terms the social 
and economic philosophy of Leo XIII), are held together in a tenuous 
union. Alcide De Gasperi’s genius was and remains his ability to use his 
Center wing as a moderating influence between the extremes. But in recent 
years this overriding preoccupation has resulted in a Christian Democratic 
party notorious for its hypocrisy and for its tendency to temporize with the 
problems which confront the society. Indeed, the DC has been held intact 
largely on the strength of a program of anti‘Communism, and not much 
more. 

Dynamic political action therefore remains a primary need. This 
action would include at least the following: 1) a courageous public in- 
vestment program; 2) the nationalization of the many industries which 
the government already owns, but which it has refused to manage; 3) the 
rigid enforcement against management and landowners of the social legisla- 
tion which currently remains dormant; 4) the prevention of the export 
of capital by those Italians who have been diverting Italian wealth to 
the Americas; 5) the controlled allocation of those economic goods and 
services which are in short supply; 6) the implementation of a meaningful 
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program of social security and unemployment benefits; 7) the large-scale 
construction of public housing; 8) the systematic development and enlarge- 
ment of internal markets; 9) the establishment of a genuinely progressive 
system of taxation; and 10) the encouragement of a more equitable wage 
structure. In short, only a carefully integrated system of economic planning 
on a national scale can pull Italy out of the economic morass in which it 
finds itself. 

Conceivably the present DC-PSDI-PLI coalition might effect these 
new departures in policy. Social Democratic ministers such as Ezio 
Vigorelli, Giuseppe Romita and Roberto Tremelloni have been heralded 
by many in the United States as the saviors of Italy. For example, it 
is correctly pointed out that these men have already introduced unem- 
ployment and housing legislation designed to bring about salutary change. 
It is far from certain, however, that this legislation will be enacted, for 
the present coalition is manifestly weak and inept. It is known, for 
example, that De Gasperi must exert great pressure to hold his own 
party loyal to Premier Mario Scelba’s government. A much more impressive 
coalition would be one in which the Nenni Socialists could participate. 
Saragat, who was adamant in his demand for such an arrangement in the 
summer and fall of 1953, has apparently cooled toward the idea. Yet 
the political Center in Italy cannot continue to ignore the fact that the 
extreme Left represents nearly 40 per cent of the Italian electorate. It 
is difficult to know how Italy can ever achieve governmental (and societal) 
stability if the lower classes which PCI and PSI represent are compelled 
to remain at the periphery of the society. Bringing PSI into a coalition 
government would narrow this breach, it would tend to strengthen the 
prospects for genuine rather than verbal reform, and it might actually win 
the co-operation of PCI — even if the latter should not care to modify its 
rigid ideological position and orientation toward the Kremlin. 

Unless a forthright beginning is made along the policy lines I have 
suggested above, there is no reason for expecting change in the present 
configurations of political power. Certainly one cannot expect the abstract 
notions of democracy, freedom and justice, or propagandistic exhortations 
regarding the occult character of Italian Communism, to be meaningful to 
a people bedeviled by the uncertainties of unemployment and economic 
insecurity. Italian Communism has been permitted to pre-empt the slogans 
of socioeconomic reform, and an increasing number of Italians appear 
ready to gamble on the good faith of the extreme Left. No coalition 
government and, I might add, no American foreign policy concerning Italy 
which does not aim at removing the conditions of CGIL and Communist 


party strength can hope to cope satisfactorily with the totalitarian threat 
of Italian Communism. 
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HE COMMUNIST regime in Russia confronts one of its most difficult 

internal problems on the farm. Able foreign observers agree that 

Soviet agriculture is one of the weakest links in the economy and in 
the system of political control. The history of Soviet agriculture is a series 
of advances, followed by retreats when the regime met resistance which 
it could not crush without endangering the entire system.’ Postwar develop- 
ments affecting established relations in collectivized agriculture provide 
additional evidence of the continuing nature of the problem and afford 
some insight into the thinking of the Soviet policy makers. 

In order to fully understand the recent trends of agrarian policy it is 
necessary to know that nothing in the tortuous history of Soviet agriculture 
suggests a satisfactory or even adequate solution to the difficulties that 
have confronted the regime ever since the revolution of 1917. Mass col- 
lectivization did not become an accomplished fact until the early 1930's. 
Prior to that time, various forms of collective farming had been tried, 
and a start made with huge state-owned farms. Although title to land 
was taken over early by the state, little effort was made, except for the brief 
period of the civil war and “war communism” (1918-21), to deny the 
peasant the right to farm the land on an individual basis and to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. Under Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP, 1921- 
28), state controls and restrictions were relaxed, forcible requisitioning 
was abandoned, individual farming — with the accompanying rise of the 
kulaks — was tolerated, and free trade in agricultural produce was per- 
mitted. The incongruity of this situation is an avowedly socialistic society 
was obvious; moreover, it became increasingly evident that the state 
planning organs could not deal adequately with millions of individual 
peasant households. For these and other reasons, a sharp break with NEP 
practice became a logical necessity. A forewarning of the inevitable shift 
in policy is found in Stalin’s speech to the Central Committee of the 
Communist party in 1928, on the eve of the first Five Year Plan. Stalin 
said: 

We must not for too long a period of time base the Soviet power and the socialist 
structure on two different foundations, on the foundation of the largest and most 
unified socialist industry and on the foundation of the most divided and backward small 
peasant farming. It is necessary gradually, but systematically and stubbornly, to remake 


agriculture on a new technical basis, on the basis of big production, pulling it up to the 
socialist industry.” 


1On the history of Soviet agriculture see: Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1949); Leonard E. Hubbard, Economics of 
oviet Agriculture (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939). 


2? Quoted in W. H. Chamberlin, The Soviet Planned Economic Order (Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1931), p. 105. 
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The subsequent “socialist offensive” against “capitalist elements” in 
the Russian villages was designed to remove the dangers of a restoration of 
capitalism inherent in the continued existence of individual farming enter- 
prises and to introduce socialist economic relationships in agriculture; it 
was carried out with every means of coercion and persuasion available 
to party and state. The consequent drastic reorganization of the agrarian 
structure gave to Soviet agriculture its present familiar outlines, in which 
three types of farm units dominate: the collective farm (kolkhoz), the 
state farm (sovkhoz), and the machine and tractor station (MTS). The 
MTS is not a primary producing unit but is the agency by which the state 
supplies the collective farms with the machinery and technical services 
necessary for large-scale modern farming. The MTS has a virtual monopoly 
of farm machinery and skilled operators available for rent to the collective 
farms; in the process the MTS has become the principal link between the 
collective farms and the central governing apparatus, as well as an 
important agency of supervision and control. State farms, unlike the 
kolkhozi, are strictly state enterprises, closely resembling an industrial 
enterprise in organization and management and operating with hired labor. 
Originally, the Soviet regime had looked to the sovkhozi as embodying the 
true form of socialized agriculture. In practice, however, state farms failed 
to live up to expectations and were supplanted as the predominant farming 
unit by the kolkhozi. State farms remain as demonstration and experi- 
mental units and constitute an interesting experiment in the application 
of mechanized methods of modern agriculture to large stretches of 
land.* 

In their discussions of the agrarian problem the Soviet leaders are 
primarily concerned with the kolkhozi, which dominate the farm picture 
by the number of peasants involved, acres under cultivation, and actual 
production. Unlike the state farms, the collective farms are nominally co- 
operative in character: each collective farmer (kolkhozniki) contributes 
his holding upon entering the kolkhoz and shares in the returns after all 
other obligations have been met. According to the Model Charter of 
1935, which is still the basic law governing the organization and manage- 
ment of the kolkhozi, the kolkhoz is described as a voluntary association of 
peasants who, “by means of the common possession of the means of 
production and the mutual organization of their labor,” aim “to create a 
collective or socialized economic unit to complete the extermination of the 
3 For additional information on the MTS and state farm see: Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy 

(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950), pp. 281-89; Lazar Volin, “Machine Tractor Stations in the Soviet 

Union,” Foreign Agriculture, XII (April, 1948), 80-86; Wolf Ladejinsky, ‘Soviet State Farms,” 

Political Science Quarterly, LIII (March and June, 1938), 60-82, 207-32; Lazar Volin, A Survey of 


Soviet Russian Agriculture (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Monograph No. 5, August, 
1951), chap. iii. 
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kulaks and all exploiters and enemies of the workers, to banish poverty and 
ignorance and dissolve the remnants of small individual undertakings. . . .” * 

The farm land is legally owned by the state but is held “in perpetuity” 
by the kolkhoz; other means of production (livestock, farm implements and 
the like) and the farm’s yield are owned by the collective farm group and 
not by the state. Moreover, the peasant families continue to live in villages 
as they did prior to collectivization, are permitted private possession of their 
homes and household goods, and are allotted some livestock and a private 
garden plot. A certain amount of free trading is permitted in the so-called 
kolkhoz markets, where the farmer sells not only the produce from his 
own household plot but also his share in the collective farm yield. Under 
the present system of agriculture, therefore, production has been col- 
lectivized except for that portion which comes from the personal farming 
performed by the peasant on his private plot. Consumption has remained 
a matter for each individual household, as it was during the precollective 
period. 

The most glaring fact about the present agrarian structure is that 
the kolkhoz represents a compromise with orthodox Marxian principles. 
The artel type of kolkhoz (which received official sanction in the early 
1930’s) was actually less consistent with communist principles than the 
so-called “commune” type of collective farm, which broke away entirely 
from the traditional institution of joint family property.’ Similarly, the 
state farm is actually closer to the communist ideal than is the kolkhoz, 
with its nominally co-operative structure. The peculiar position of the 
kolkhoz in a socialist society was described by Stalin in his valedictory 
work, as follows: 

In the State enterprises, the means of production and the product of production 
are national property. In the collective farm, although the means of production (land, 
machines) do belong to the State, the product of production is the property of the 
different collective farms, since the labour, as well as the seed, is their own, while the 
land, which has been turned over to the collective farms in perpetual tenure, is used 
by them virtually as their own property, in spite of the fact that they cannot sell, buy, 
lease or mortgage it.° 
The result of this situation is that the only possible relation between town 
and country is that of exchange through purchase and sale, i.e., a com- 
*The Charter of the artel type of kolkhoz is reprinted in: James H. Meisal and Edward S. Kozera, 

Materials for the Study of the Soviet System (Ann Arbor, Michigan; George Wahr Publishing Co., 


1950), pp. 207-19; and Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1948-49), II, 13147. 


5 “Initially, the collective farms were organized as completely communistic associations, so-called communes, 
in which not only production but consumption as well was fully socialized. In the late 1920's, 
however, the communes constituted only 5 to 6 per cent of all collective farms, the predominant 
form being the so-called toz. The latter is a loose producers’ association in which the peasants, 
while continuing private ownership of the means of production, unite for a season or longer for 
common cultivation of the land, sharing the product in accordance with the labor, land, and 
capital contributed.” Volin, Survey, p. 21. The “‘artel’’ type of collective farm thus stands 
midway between the commune and the tox. 


€ Joseph Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., reprinted as a special supplement to the 
Soviet Weekly (London), October 30, 1953, p. 4. All subsequent references to this work are taken 
from this translation. Another convenient English translation has been published as a special 
supplement to The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, October 18, 1953. 
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modity exchange instead of the product exchange which characterizes com- 
munism. Stalin cited Engels to the effect that a continuation of commodity 
circulation is “inevitably bound to lead . . . to the regeneration of capital- 
ism.” Another doctrinal compromise, codified in the kolkhoz charter, is 
the private plot of ground worked by the kolkhozniki — a definite vestige 
of individualistic production difficult to justify from a strictly Marxian 
point of view. 

The present organization of the agricultural sector of the economy is 
unsatisfactory for other reasons than doctrinal unorthodoxy. The kolkhozi 
have not brought the peasant completely under the control of the state, 
nor eliminated the difference between town and country, nor turned the 
farm into a factory. Because personal farming is permitted, the peasant 
finds himself torn between his duties to the collective farm and the benefits 
from working his own garden plot. The result is an “economic dualism” 
in agriculture — a “competition and conflict between the collectivist and 
the individualist” elements in the economy which the artel type of col- 
lective organization has failed to reconcile.’ The government, however, 
is on the horns of a dilemma. Disagreeable as this private farming may be, 
it is an equally unpalatable fact that the standard of living of the U.S.S.R. 
depends in large measure upon the production from these household plots. 
Nor has the kolkhoz organization eradicated the peasant household and 
village around which the peasants’ interest has traditionally centered, 
leading one student of the Soviet Union to describe the kolkhoz as really a 
“conglomerate of individual farms.” * The characteristic features of rural 
life —a self-contained and largely self-sufficient community spirit, inde- 
pendence, the unique relationship between the farmer and the forces of 
nature with which he must learn to cope, the familial connections — 
continue to frustrate the hopes which the government placed in the 
kolkhoz. It is no accident that the Communist party’s strength has always 
been weakest in the rural areas.° 

Until 1950 the state made no effort to solve its agrarian problems by 
reorganizing or changing the kolkhoz structure, preferring instead to combat 
“abuse and corruption” within the existing organizational framework. 
Collective farmers who did little or nothing for the collective farm were 
liable to severe penalties; legislation was enacted to establish the minimum 
number of workdays for each kolkhoz member, and some attempts, at least, 
were made to diminish the size of the garden plot allotted to each peasant. 


7Lazar Volin, Survey, p. 23. See also a speech by the secretary of the Communist party of Georgia 
stating that 40.9 per cent of the able-bodied kolkhozniki in one district failed to complete a single 
workday in their kolkhoz during 1951. Condensed translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, IV (November 22, 1952), 9. 


8 Sir David Kelly, ““The Dualism of Soviet Policy,’’ The Listener (London), December 11, 1952. See also 
Louis Fischer, The Life and Death of Stalin (New York: Harpers, 1952), pp. 251 ff. 


* David J. Dallin, The Real Soviet Russia (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1947), pp. 217-19. 
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Increasingly drastic measures were employed to prevent outright thefts of 
collective farm property. Yet continued references in the Soviet press to 
“anti-collectivist” behavior and attitudes suggest that these efforts for 
control were not universally successful.’° 

In 1950 the government embarked upon steps that may be considered 
“one of the most significant developments — perhaps the most significant — 
since the original collectivization drive of 1929-1930,” namely the campaign 
to merge collective farms so as to increase their size and reduce their 
number. The official reason for this policy of amalgamation was the 
yreater efficiency and productivity of the larger units. Soviet planners 
have always been convinced of the inherent desirability of large-scale 
production. Not stated, but of equal importance, is the prospect of securing 
better control over the larger units. “The whole campaign for rapid, 
indiscriminate farm mergers . . . lends much weight to the thesis that the 
central objective of this policy is tighter state control over collective farming 
under the facade of technical consolidation.” The corollary to the 
amalgamation of collective farms, the resettling of the peasants in a few 
large “agro-cities” instead of many villages, had to be dropped (or post- 
poned) because of a scarcity of necessary building materials and latent 
peasant resistance. Success in this phase of the merger campaign would 
be welcome to the regime, inasmuch as its control apparatus could operate 
more efficiently over peasants not scattered about over many villages. 

There is other evidence that all is not well on the farm front. In 
appraising the economy of the U.S.S.R., care must be taken to distinguish 
between claim and performance. In spite of repeated and extravagant 
claims of high yield (usually through isolated examples) and the persistent 
assertion that the Soviet agricultural system is both the most mechanized 
and the most efficient system in the world, considerable evidence exists to 
the contrary. In fact, the present leaders of the U.S.S.R. have been forced 
to admit that agricultural production does not reach the required level.’” 
While one of the most pressing problems in the United States today is the 
presence of an ever-growing farm surplus, the Soviet Union’s pressing 
problem is to discover means of increasing agricultural production. 

Against this background Stalin’s discussion of agricultural problems 
can be seen in its true perspective. More important than his attempts to 
adjust Marxian dogma to the realities of the Soviet economy is Stalin’s 
analysis of the agrarian problem and his suggestions for future policy.’ 
On the steps taken to combat “abuse and corruption,” see: Meisal and Kozera, op. cit., pp. 345-50, 

388-94; Theodora Mills, “The Collective-Farm Decree,’’ Foreign Agriculture, I] (April-May, 1947), 


64-69; Jasny, op. cit., pp. 329-34. Almost every number of The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
contains excerpts from Soviet sources complaining of anti-collectivist activities and behavior. 


Lazar Volin, ‘Soviet Collective Farm Mergers,’ Foreign Agriculture, XV (May, 1951), 98. See also, 
Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 269-71. 


12 See Malenkov’s speech before the Supreme Soviet, August 8, 1953, translated in The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (September 5, 1953). 


13QOn the finer points of theory, see Isaac Deutscher, “Dogma and Reality in Stalin’s ‘Economic Prob- 
lems,’ ’’ Soviet Studies, 1V (April, 1953), 349 ff. 
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The central issue upon which he focuses attention is the necessity for 
resolving the contradictions within the Soviet economy created by the 
retention of commodity exchange (more specifically by kolkhoz trading), 
and the uneasy balance between collective and individual interests. Instead 
of denying that such contradictions exist, or trying to explain them away, 
Stalin recognizes that one of the greatest tasks confronting the regime is 
to overcome them; to fail would mean that “conflict would be inevitable, 
and our relations of production might become a serious brake on the further 
development of the productive forces.” ** 

In his long and repetitious survey of the agricultural situation, Stalin 
singles out two particular problems which require attention if the full 
implications of the socialist revolution are to be fulfilled. First and fore- 
most, agriculture, as presently organized and operated, is not responsive to 
centralized planning. Production in a market economy is unpredictable 
and thus conflicts with central planning, which requires predictability. 
As a practical matter, it has become imperative that the disproportion 
between agricultural production and the needs of an expanding industry 
be remedied. The greater the Soviet success in developing its industrial 
base, the more important becomes the removal of limits which the 
“anarchy” of the market relationship imposes upon the whole economic 
system. As stated by a student of this problem, “That the contradiction 
between the elements of planning and those of a market economy consti- 
tute, the greatest single cleavage within the Soviet economy no critically 
minded student could ever have doubted.” *® 

Stalin also turns his analytical powers to the problem of accomplishing 
the final transition from socialism to communism, and he specifies the 
preliminary conditions which must be met before this transition can be 
accomplished. These conditions include: first, an intensive development 
of the resources of the country; second, the elimination of commodity 
exchange and the raising of collective farm property to the level of public 
property; and third, the removal of all distinctions between mental and 
manual labor, an increase in living standards, and the reduction in the 
working day. Of these three preliminary conditions, our attention is drawn 
particularly to the second, which is aimed directly at the existing kolkhoz 
structure. In another connection, Stalin remarks that “neither an abun- 
dance of products, capable of covering all the requirements of society, nor 
the transition to the formula, ‘to each according to his needs,’ can be 
brought about if such economic factors as collective-farm, group, property, 
commodity circulation, etc., remain in force.” 


4 Stalin, op. cit., p. 15. Unless otherwise indicated all remaining references from Stalin’s Economic 
Problems will be found in the sections “(Concerning the Errors of Comrade L. D. Yaroshenko”’ 
and “Reply to Comrades A. V. Sanina and V. G. Venzher,”” pp. 13-20. 


% Deutscher, op. cit, p. 354. 
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Stalin leaves no doubt that ultimately the present agrarian structure 
must be so altered as to eliminate the group ownership in the kolkhoz, 
which now acts as a brake on planning — a brake which will become more 
powerful in the future — and which creates obstacles to the final transition 
to communism. 


The task of directing bodies is therefore promptly to discern incipient contradictions, 
and to take timely measure to resolve them by adapting the relations of production to 
the growth of the productive forces. This, above all, concerns such economic factors as 
group, or collective-farm, property and commodity circulation. At present, of course, 
these factors are being successfully utilized by us for the promotion of the socialist 
economy, and they are of undeniable benefit to our society. It is undeniable, too, that 
they will be of benefit also in the near future. But it would be unpardonable blindness 
not to see at the same time that these factors are already beginning to hamper the 
powerful development of our productive forces, since they create obstacles to the full 
extension of government planning to the whole of the national economy, especially agri- 
culture. There is no doubt that these factors will hamper the continued growth of the 
productive forces of our country more and more as time goes on. The task therefore is 
to eliminate these contradictions by gradually converting collective-farm property into 


public property, and by introducing —also gradually — products-exchange in place of 
commodity circulation. 


It follows necessarily that the ultimate objective of Soviet agricultural 
policy must be to end the present two basic production sectors so that 
“there will be only one all-embracing production sector, with the right 
to dispose of all the consumer goods produced in the country, [and] com- 
modity circulation, with its ‘money economy,’ will disappear, as being an 


unnecessary element in the national economy.” To attain this objective 
collective farm property must be elevated to the level of public property. 

This property of the collective farm is its product, the product of collective farming: 
grain, meat, butter, vegetables, cotton, sugar beets, flax, etc., not counting the buildings and 
the personal husbandry of the collective farmers on their household plots. The fact 
is that a considerable part of this product, the surplus collective farm output, goes into 
the market and is thus included in the system of commodity circulation. It is precisely 
this circumstance which now prevents the elevation of collective farm property to the 
level of public property. It is, therefore, precisely from this end that the work of elevating 
collective farm property to the level of public property must be tackled. 

The reference here to some sort of barter system is unmistakable. The 
complexities of a modern society, however, cannot permit a system where, 
for example, a farm will exchange with a wire-making plant so many 
bushels of wheat for so many feet of wire fencing; so primitive a system 
of barter would be impracticable. What Stalin had in mind would seem 
to be a modified system of barter, the embryonic form of which is already 
in existence in such areas of production as cotton-growing, flax-growing, 
and beet-growing. The task, says Stalin, “is to extend these rudiments of 
products-exchange to all branches of agriculture and to develop them into 
a broad system under which the collective farms would receive for their 
products not only money, but also and chiefly the manufactures they 
need.” In more precise terms, some sort of state clearing system might be 
instituted whereby a kolkhoz would, for instance, receive the wire it needed 
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from the factory; the value of this wire would be charged against the 
number of value points accumulated by the kolkhoz in the state’s books 
and representing the value of the produce which the kolkhoz has turned 
over to the state. Such a procedure would be consistent with the “compre- 
hensive system” of product-exchange which Malenkov forecast as a 
development of the adoption of Stalin’s ideas: “The present embryonic 
forms of exchange of products . . . will develop into a comprehensive 
system of exchange of products.” '® 

Stalin’s defense of this scheme is twofold: it would “make it possible 
to include the basic property of the collective farms, the product of 
collective farming, in the general system of national planning,” and it 
would fulfill one of the prerequisite conditions for the transition to integral 
communism. Of equal importance are the manifold opportunities for 
furthering state control over agriculture. The modified barter scheme could 
help to eliminate the maneuvers currently practiced in the kolkhoz (and 
made possible by the market economy) to serve the needs of the collective 
farm and farmer before satisfying the interests of the state. To control 
the individual peasant would be far easier; thus the collectives could be 
forced into greater conformity with the directives of the state. The 
important problem of the future of the household garden plot would not 
be solved automatically by such a scheme, and, significantly, Stalin made 
no direct reference to the plot, leaving this matter open for subsequent 
consideration. One might, therefore, expect legislation restricting the use 
of money for the wholesale purchase of all agricultural produce. The 
peasant would be obliged to surrender his excess produce to the local state 
agency, which would provide him with so many credits at the local kolkhoz 
store, or even, under certain limited conditions, with cash. 

Stalin warns that the full implementation of his proposal must be 
gradual, though persistent. A large-scale extension of products-exchange, 
he admits, is limited by the scarcity of goods which the farmer will be 
willing to accept in return for his products. 


Such a system would require an immense increase in the goods allocated by the 
town to the country and it would therefore have to be introduced without any particular 
hurry, and only as the products of the town multiply. But it must be introduced un- 
swervingly and unhesitatingly, step by step contracting the sphere of operation of com- 
modity circulation and widening the sphere of operation of products-exchange. 

The reorientation of Soviet agriculture, as suggested by Stalin, did not 
materialize. Following Stalin’s death, the new leadership proceeded to in- 
stitute reforms no less far-reaching, but along entirely different lines. The 
“new look” in Soviet agriculture was ushered in by the speeches of Premier 
Malenkov and Finance Minister Zverev to the Supreme Soviet in August, 





16 From Malenkov’s speech to the 19th party congress, reprinted in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
IV (November 8, 1952), 40 ff. 
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1953, and further elaborated by the following: Khrushchev’s report to 
the plenary session of the Party Central Committee on Measures for 
Further Development of U.S.S.R. Agriculture; action by the Central Com- 
mittee approving Khrushchev’s report; a new law on the agricultural tax; 
and sundry other decrees and pronouncements designed to increase agri- 
cultural production (particularly in livestock and garden vegetables) and 
eliminate the alarming gap between production and demand." This series 
of decisions on agriculture marked a departure not only from previous 
policy but also from the lines of development projected by Stalin in his 
Economic Problems. 

The most noteworthy features of the new policy are the changed 
attitude toward the private sectors of the farm economy and the emphasis 
upon increased incentives as a means of solving the agrarian crisis. The 
former policy of using taxes to force the peasant into compliance with 
the state plan has been denounced as “defective” and “erroneous.” The 
new budget provides for a change in the method of assessment so that 
the tax burden of the individual peasant will be considerably reduced. 
To furnish funds for the acquisition of livestock by the individual farm 
family, a peasant who does not own a cow is entitled to a 50 per cent 
reduction of his tax in 1953 and a 30 per cent reduction in 1954. The level 
of compulsory deliveries from the private plot has also been reduced, 
leaving the individual peasant free to accumulate a larger surplus to sell 
at higher market prices. The tax upon the revenue of the collective farms 
has not been altered, but an increase in the procurement prices paid by 
the state for certain products has been decreed, thus making possible a 
greater cash income for both the kolkhoz and its members. Of particular 
interest, in view of Stalin’s emphasis upon the need to transform the 
economy into a system of products-exchange, are the promise of state 
assistance for marketing and the measures taken to improve co-operative 
and collective farm trade.** In short, the serious agricultural situation 
delineated by Khrushchev in his report is to be remedied by encouraging 
the private plot, increasing the farmer’s cash returns, and promising a 
larger share to the peasantry of such consumer goods as become available. 
In the words of one informed observer: “The policy represents a new 
attempt to find a workable balance between the collective and private 
sectors of Soviet agriculture, and between incentives and compulsion as a 
means of obtaining the necessary produce.” 


17 Translations 4 these ag and decrees are available in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, V 
(August 29, - October 10, October 24, October 31, November 7, and November 18, 
1953). See M. Rr “The Increase of State Purchases of Agricultural Produce,” 
| ~ MB ‘Selskoe Khozaistvo (October, 1953), pp. 30-43. 

18 See, for example, the decree on the development of trade, translated in ae Current Digest of the 
oviet Press, V (November 7, 1953). The new tax plan is discussed by , om ‘Some Notes 


on the 1953 Budget and the Peasants,”’ Soviet Studies, V (January, 1954), Sort 
® Nove, op. cit., p. 229. 
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The means adopted by the post-Stalin leadership to increase agri- 
cultural production require some interpretation. Khrushchev admitted that 
some mistakes had been made in the past and conceded that the govern- 
ment had not been able to devote adequate attention to agriculture while 
it was industrializing the country. Now, he said, the industrial base has 
been sufficiently laid to permit concentration upon improving agriculture. 

Should we conclude that the new rulers of Russia are about to strike 
out on a radically new course? Or are they merely trimming their sails? 
The latter alternative seems more likely. That the new leadership felt the 
necessity of modifying the harshness of previous policy can be explained 
by two considerations: first, the serious nature of the lag in farm produc- 
tion; and second, the death of Stalin followed by uneasiness accompanying 
the reorganization of government, which undoubtedly was communicated 
to the rank and file of the peasants. Stalin, because of his unassailable 
authority, was capable of sustaining a high degree of pressure upon the 
countryside. For the new leadership, faced with a deteriorating farm 
situation and an apathetic peasantry, it would be wise to bid for the 
support and loyalty of the population by moderating unpopular policies 
and striving to improve general living conditions. Any other course would 
entail serious risk to the regime. The recent farm policy seems to be a 
tactical withdrawal engineered by men compelled to moderation by the 
exigencies of the situation. Such a policy of expediency has ample 
precedent, such as Lenin’s NEP, which entailed taking one step backward 
in order to prepare for the two steps forward at some future date. 

Nothing suggests that the present leaders have abandoned the ultimate 
goal of communizing agriculture. They rose to power under Stalin’s 
tutelage. Even though Stalin’s luster has been somewhat dimmed, the 
inner dynamics of the Soviet system would nonetheless compel the new 
leaders to operate within the “framework of established expectations” 
which they inherited. In agriculture the immediate concern of the present 
rulers is to solve the crisis of production, but ultimately they must return 
to the task of creating a more satisfactory relationship between the farm 
and the state. The encouragement given to individual enterprise and the 
private household economy and free trading are in themselves inconsistent 
with stated communist objectives. Moreover, they can burgeon into inde- 
pendence, unorthodoxy and individualism, which cannot be tolerated in 
any dictatorial system. The political problems of control and the economic 
problems of over-all planning which have plagued the regime since 1917 
can be expected to continue unless the fundamental social structure of the 
Soviet Union is drastically altered. It seems inevitable that the Kremlin 
will be forced to establish a tighter agrarian policy and to seek devices 


whereby agriculture can be brought into a more acceptable relationship 
with the state. 
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What then of the future? For the time being, divers courses of action 
once considered possible have been ruled out: (1) transforming the 
kolkhozi into sovkhozi; (2) increasing taxation on the household plot 
and produce so as to eliminate all possibility for profitable private endeavor 
on the part of the peasant; (3) abolishing the market outlets available to 
the collective farmers for the disposal of their own production, thus 
channeling all foodstuffs through state stores; (4) eliminating outright the 
private household plot so as to end the anomalies and problems created 
by the existence of personal farming. None of these paths of action can 
be completely eliminated as a possibility for the future. Certainly the 
precedent for experiment and improvisation in the Soviet Union makes 
a combination of these courses conceivable. In viewing the future of 
Soviet agriculture, moreover, consideration must be given to Stalin’s blue- 
print, especially to his conclusion that ultimately the present agrarian 
structure must be so changed as to eliminate the group ownership and 
the market relationship in the kolkhoz, which now act as a brake on 
central planning. 

For the present and immediate future considerable importance should 
be attached to certain provisions for control embodied in the decisions of 
last fall. The new tax law provides for a 50 per cent increase in the 
taxation of the household plot if any member of a collective farm family 
fails to work the statutory minimum on the kolkhoz. Additional emphasis 
is also being placed upon the quality of party leadership, and the local 
party organs have been given greater responsibilities in selecting farm 
personnel and guiding their activities. Of great potential significance is the 
prospect of a change in the relationship between the kolkhoz and the MTS. 
The decree “Concerning Measures for Further Improvement of M.T.S. 
Work” *° considerably enlarges the role of the MTS in providing collective 
farms with agronomists, technicians, mechanics, tractor drivers, and other 
farm specialists. The decree enumerates measures to assign many more 
specialists now on the MTS payroll to permanent duty with collective 
farms; as a corollary, many skilled farm workmen, now members of 
kolkhozi, are to be attached to the MTS and placed on the MTS payroll. 
These measures may in time drain the kolkhozi of their more skilled 
workmen, who are to become associated with the MTS and thus become 
state employees assigned to the collective farms for duty. The political 
implications of this decree are of greater significance than the economic 
rationale upon which it is based. As the state approaches a monopoly of 
the skilled farm labor force, it will have at its disposal an effective means 
of enforcing kolkhoz discipline and keeping the agricultural population 
under control. 


*® Translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, V (November 18, 1953). 
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AROLD L. ICKES, the self-styled “old curmudgeon” of American 
H politics, died in February, 1952. Many of those who had disputed 
his policies and views nevertheless paid their respects to a man 
who, although he might be reviled, could never be ignored. Even after 
leaving public office, he continued vigorously to express his opinions as a 
political columnist for the New York Post syndicate and for the New 
Republic. Ickes was rarely satisfied with any phase of public policy which 
he did not personally assist in formulating. His tremendous energy, coupled 
with an acid disposition and the ability to turn a neat phrase, made him 
a respected adversary. Few people maintained a neutral opinion of Ickes. 
The reactions to his public utterances were vigorous, whether they were 
laudatory or denunciatory. Even his bitterest critics, however, usually 
conceded Ickes’ honesty and concern for the general welfare. His arch 
rival, Harry Hopkins, once wrote to Ickes: “No one has battled so con- 
sistently for the New Deal and for the President, week in and week out, as 
have you. You have never failed the President and liberals of this country 
in a single instance that I can recall and I think that is important and 
nothing can ever take that away from you. There must go with such a 
record a personal intellectual integrity that few people possess.” ? 
Considering Ickes’ long tenure as Secretary of the Interior, his close 
relationship with Roosevelt, and the great volume of his public pronounce- 
ments, remarkably little effort has been made to report his contributions 
to the American scene.’ It is no easy task to portray accurately Ickes’ role 
in American life because there are many intangible factors involved. 
For example, assessing the degree of influence which Ickes had on Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is difficult. If it is correct to say, as Sherwood has said, that 
Harry Hopkins was the eyes, the arms, and the ears of Roosevelt, then 
Ickes may, in a very real sense, be called the President’s conscience. 
Perhaps Ickes’ greatest contributions were the intangibles —a high 
degree of morality in his concept of public office, honesty, and a passion for 
public service. The fact that he assigned these virtues to himself, with no 
apparent modesty, does not obviate his possession of them. Many of the 
charges leveled against him were caused by his refusal to “hide his light 


1 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 181. 


2 The writer is the author of “Harold L. Ickes: A Case Study in New Deal Thought’ (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1953). 
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under a bushel.” That Ickes was self-righteous, smug, and immodest cannot 
be denied; moreover, he was a power-seeker. He did not want power, 
however, for its own sake but because he felt certain that he was more 
capable of using it wisely (i.e., in the public interest) than were others. 
As Marquis Childs once wrote: “For all his addiction to intrigue it is 
nevertheless possible to believe in his innocence. Papa knows best but only 
because it is Papa. No Machiavellian sense of power motivates the 
trumpeter from Chicago.” ® 

Under the direction of Ickes, the Department of the Interior recovered 
the prestige it had lost during the administration of Albert Fall. The 
recovery was largely the result of Ickes’ own incorruptibility and his 
insistence that his subordinates live up to his standards. In administrative 
affairs, Ickes displayed a nonpartisanship which incurred the wrath of 
Democratic party regulars of the Farley variety. Instances of this tendency 
are legion; suffice it to mention here Ickes’ selection of Ebert K. Burlew, 
that “red-taped Tory,” as his chief assistant, and his ardent support of the 
Republican, Governor Pearson, of the Virgin Islands. To Ickes, the De- 
partment of the Interior was charged with the sacred duty of guarding 
the public domain. Perhaps he took too narrow a view of his function, but 
he had a clear conscience. He was seriously concerned over the fate of the 
public domain under the guardianship of his successor, Julius Krug, who, 
he said, was “always ready to sneeze when private interests, grasping for 
public property, have taken snuff.” * 

Ickes’ philosophy of governmental action was essentially pragmatic. 
Granting the premise that what is to be done should benefit the majority, 
he refused to designate any action, public or private, as moral or immoral. 
As a New Dealer he thought that the potentialities of federal power, used 
in the interests of the people, had been neglected, and he was scornful 
of those who opposed the utilization of such power on the ground that it 
constituted “socialism.” When, in the early days of the New Deal, federal 
aid to the unemployed was attacked by Herbert Hoover because, the ex- 
President said, the “moral fiber” of the people would be destroyed, Ickes 
replied caustically. Mr. Hoover, he said, who was so solicitous of the 
morality of the ordinary citizen, “did not hesitate to weaken the moral 
fiber of banks and insurance companies and manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises by generously handing over to them millions of dollars that you 
and I have had to pay in taxes... .” 5 The function of government, accord- 
ing to Ickes, was to serve the people, to help them live better lives, ma- 
terially and spiritually, than they might be able to live if they had to 
rely upon their individual efforts. If the federal Constitution could not be 


3 Marquis W. Childs, I Write From Washington (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1942), p. 61. 
* Harold L. Ickes, “‘On Frisking the Alaska Indians,”” The New Republic, CXX (May 9, 1949), 19. 
5 New York Times, April 7, 1936, p. 5. 
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interpreted so as to permit the satisfaction of such needs, it was failing in 
its purpose. Ickes spoke sardonically of those “constitutionalists” who for 
years had been able to argue successfully that “. . . it interfered with the 
freedom of a charwoman to work if an employer is not permitted to 
underpay her. . . .”® Recalling those occasions when the use of judicial 
review by the federal courts resulted in the striking down of social welfare 
legislation, Ickes said: “The jobless, the cold and the hungry could at any 
rate refresh their souls with the patriotic reflection that if they were to die 
of hunger and privation, they would at least die by strictly constitutional 
methods.” * 


II 


Ickes’ name is closely associated with the New Deal public works 
program. For a number of years he was head of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. The story of Ickes and PWA is a long and absorbing one, 
which cannot be reported adequately here. Ickes’ administration was 
widely regarded as the showpiece of the New Deal. He achieved excellence 
of administration because he believed devoutly in the philosophy of the 
public works program, which combined social betterment with practicality. 
Public works would provide lasting benefits to the public, by increasing 
employment and stimulating business recovery. The taxpayers, too, would 
receive something for their money. Ickes established an administrative 
machine for PWA which was a model of efficiency. When he was given 
the task of administering the PWA program, Al Smith said to him: 
“If you hold the graft to 15 per cent, you’ll be about right and you’ll make 
a very good record for honesty.” * The New Republic commented on Ickes’ 
response to this advice: “Ickes snorted. He crushed out all traces of 
corruption before they could stain the government’s good name.” ® 

The highly publicized feud between Ickes and Harry Hopkins arose 
from a basic disagreement over the purposes of federal public works 
programs. It was Hopkins’ view that the primary function of these 
programs should be the immediate circulation of large sums of money in 
order promptly to ameliorate hardships resulting from unemployment. 
He regarded the problem of obtaining some concrete return from public 
spending as secondary, if indeed it were important at all. In short, Hopkins 
was concerned with relief. On the other hand, Ickes was looking toward 
the establishment of a recovery program. He was certain that such a 
program could be combined with relief so that the long range benefits 
would provide a monument to the New Deal. It might be noted that 


® Harold L. Ickes, “The Crisis of Democracy,’’ National Education Association Journal, XXVIII, 34. 
7 Harold L. Ickes, The New Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1934), p. 51. 

8 The New Republic, CXXV (February 11, 1952), 15. 

9 Ibid. 
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despite Hopkins’ apparent victories, Ickes’ ideas were effective. Robert 
E. Sherwood said: “. . . there can be no doubt that the interminable 
criticisms of Hopkins’ ‘leaf-raking’ projects had got under his [Hopkins’] 
skin and he sought to develop projects which could be pointed to with 
pride as of lasting value to the nation.” 1° 

Although Ickes’ remarkable energy sent him dashing into a multitude 
of melees during his public career, he was an administrator first and 
foremost. At first glance, this ability appears to be an anomaly. Until his 
appointment as the Secretary of the Interior, he had held no administrative 
position of any significance, unless his management of some political 
campaigns be excepted. However, with a clear sense of the responsibilities 
involved in the Department of the Interior, he determined to be practical 
and hardheaded. From his subordinates he demanded a day’s work for a 
day’s pay. A few months after he took office, Ickes called a meeting of 
all Interior workers in Washington and lectured them “on the evils of 
eating breakfast, primping, reading and holding social gatherings on public 
time.” '? Moreover, he added, “I have always had an aversion to gentle- 
men — and this applies to ladies also — sitting with their feet on desks. I 
know that some in defense of the proclivity say they can think better, but 
I wonder what they are thinking with.” '” 

As head of PWA, Ickes held administrative and overhead costs to less 
than one per cent of the total amount expended. The figure, as computed 
to April, 1935, was $16,500,000 out of a total of $2,202,000,000 — a per- 
centage of .007493.'* Even that chronic critic, Hugh Johnson, stated that 
while he disagreed with many of Ickes’ policies, he thought that the “old 
curmudgeon” was “the best public administrator for this kind of system 
[of public works and relief] that could be selected.” ** 

A familiar charge leveled against PWA was that it moved too slowly 
and that it did not create sufficient employment. The fact is that the act 
of Congress which created PWA restricted the types of projects for which 
funds might be expended. Ickes did not have as much leeway as did 
Hopkins, even if he had been willing to use it. More significant is the 
result of a 1934 survey made by Colonel Henry M. Waite, which showed 
that engineers and inspectors for PWA were complaining that so many 
projects were underway that inspection could not keep pace.*® On the 
subject of employment, Ickes reported that by February 15, 1934, more 
than four and one-half million jobs had been directly created by PWA, 
and that an even greater number had been created indirectly.'® 


% Sherwood, op. cit., p. 71. 

New York Times, July 7, 1934, p. 1. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ickes, “Pork Barrel or P.W.A.?” Review of Reviews, XCI (June, 1935), 17-18. 
1484 Cong. Rec., p. 5859 (1939). 

1% New York Times, March 5, 1934, p. 2. 

16 Ibid., March 27, 1934, p. 34. 
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The charge was also made that Ickes, who wanted to scrutinize in 
detail every application for PWA grants, was inexcusably dilatory in ap- 
propriating funds. The New York Times stated, however, that in a single 
week in June, 1934, $200,000,000 had been allocated for acceptable 
projects.'* A few days later, the same publication reported that nearly 
all of an original appropriation of $500,000,000 had been expended."* 
Spending half a billion dollars in six weeks would have been an ac- 
complishment even for Harry Hopkins. Ickes stoutly defended his record. 
PWA did not function so rapidly as did Hopkins’ WPA, and Ickes knew it; 
it was never meant to do so. PWA operated on a basis of grants and loans 
to lesser governmental units and private business. The benefits were 
intended to be long-lasting, and Congress expected the public to get its 
“money’s worth.” Hopkins, said Ickes, “was not priming the pump; he 
was just turning on the fire plug.” '® 


III 


Ickes’ friendship with Theodore Roosevelt had stimulated his interest 
in conservation, and he became one of the most conservation-minded 
interior secretaries in the country’s history. Ickes fought vigorously not only 
against the transfer of public lands to private ownership but also against 
the removal of such lands to state control. “I feel certain,” he said, “that 
the selfish and shortsighted influences which have done so much to plunder 


our public domain and bring upon our heads the problems that now vex 
us would find it much simpler to have their way with State governments 
than with the National Government.” 2° One of Ickes’ great ambitions was 
to establish a Department of Conservation to replace the Department of 
the Interior. At one time he had the pledged support of President Roosevelt 
for this project. Ickes found, however, that the task of shifting functions 
from one department to another, which his proposal would have neces- 
sitated, was extremely difficult. Henry Wallace fought Ickes’ plan bitterly, 
and Roosevelt, who had been noncommittal anyway, withdrew his support. 
Ickes, angry and disappointed, tried to resign, and Roosevelt’s best efforts 
were required to soothe the ruffled temper of his irascible Secretary.?" 

One of Ickes’ main concerns in conservation was the maintenance of 
an adequate domestic oil reserve. As early as 1933, he called for federal 
measures to regulate prices and competition in the petroleum industry.?? 


11 New York Times, July 2, 1934, p. 7. 
18 Ibid., July 12, 1934, p. 8. 
1 Ickes, “My Twelve Years With F.D.R.,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXX (June 12, 1948), 112. 


“The National Domain and the New Deal,” an interview by Marquis James “= Harold L. Ickes, 
Saturday Evening Post (December 3, 1933). Reprinted, 78 Cong. Rec., p. 162 (19 
21 See ia e- Ickes, ‘“‘“My Twelve Years With F.D.R.,”’ Saturday Evening Post, CCXXI Guly 24, 
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Ickes was one of the first to argue for conservation of oil as a defense 
measure. In October, 1937, he pleaded with members of the Independent 
Petroleum Association to urge federal adoption of such a program.” In 
November, 1939, when the administration was still procrastinating over 
oil conservation, Ickes went before a congressional committee to state his 
“personal opinion” that Congress should take action, since the administra- 
tion apparently was unable to decide.** 

As Secretary of the Interior, Ickes was involved in the controversy over 
tidelands oil. When he first took office, he accepted the views of his 
predecessors, that oil in the tidelands area belonged to the states. How- 
ever, Ickes became convinced that there was, at least, a question as to 
ownership. He attempted to persuade Senator Nye to introduce a bill 
providing for federal ownership in order to secure a judicial determination 
of the problem.?®> When the Supreme Court made its decision in United 
States v. California,?* awarding the federal government “paramount rights” 
in the tidelands area, Ickes was delighted. He apparently considered this a 
clear-cut victory for federal ownership. Tidelands oil had become, and it 
remained, a moral issue as far as Ickes was concerned. He tolerated no 
compromise and soundly berated any opponent of unqualified federal 
control. Later Ickes evolved his plan for using funds derived from tidelands 
oil for educational purposes, and he continued to agitate for this cause 
after his resignation. 

IV 


During his earlier years of political endeavor, spent crusading for 
better government in Chicago, Ickes had been relatively unconcerned with 
foreign affairs. His association with Theodore Roosevelt and his experience 
abroad during World War I stimulated an interest in internationalism. 
When he returned to America from France, he wrote to his old friend, 
Senator Hiram Johnson, to inform him that the Senator was “all wet in 


9 27 


his isolationist views. Johnson responded with a highly provocative 
letter extolling the virtues of isolation. Disturbed, Ickes went to Wash- 
ington to convert Johnson. Instead, Johnson converted Ickes, and the late 
“internationalist” returned to Chicago to arrange a mass meeting at which 
Johnson and Senator Borah could air their isolationist views. To restore 


Ickes’ internationalism required time and some major international de- 
velopments. 
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The rise of fascism redirected Ickes’ interest to foreign affairs. He 
was one of the first, if not the first, important public figures in the United 
States to denounce fascism as a threat to the peace and security of the 
world. He opposed the sale of oil and war materials to Italy when that 
nation was engaged in the rape of Ethiopia.?* In 1939, Ickes was chairman 
of a campaign to raise a million dollars for Spanish loyalist refugee relief.*° 
In speech after speech, he denounced fascism and the fascist nations, 
likening their philosophy to international Ku Kluxism.*° 

In 1937, Ickes gave President Roosevelt the idea for his controversial 
“quarantine” speech in Chicago. Shortly before Roosevelt was to leave 
on a trip to the West, Ickes urged him to attack nazism and fascism in 
his speeches. He told the President that “householders in a neighborhood 
had a right to ‘quarantine’ themselves against a threatened infection. . . .” 
Roosevelt replied: “That is a good word [quarantine]; I will write it down 
and someday I will use it.” * He did, and very soon. Ickes created a stir 
of his own in a speech to Britain over BBC on February 22, 1938. He 
attacked totalitarianism “either to the right or to the left,” but there was 
no mistaking his reference to fascism.*? Ickes was in turn rebuked by 
Representatives Taber of New York, Rogers of Massachusetts, and Wood- 
ruff of Michigan, all of whom charged Ickes with interfering in matters 
which did not concern him and with endangering the peace. 

As the months passed, Ickes’ attacks increased in tempo and in 
vitriolic quality. The Nazi press recognized him as Germany’s most out- 
spoken opponent in America. After one of Ickes’ outbursts, Hermann 
Goering’s newspaper, the National Zeitung (Essen), editorialized as follows: 
“As in all previous anti-German campaigns of agitation, this time, too, 
the American Minister of the Interior Ickes is at the head of agitation 
directed against the Reich.” ** A month later, the German government, 
through its chargé d’affaires, issued a formal protest against Ickes’ activities. 
Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles curtly rejected the protest. 

Ickes’ displeasure with the Nazis was not expressed solely in terms 
of verbal diatribes against them. As Secretary of the Interior, he was 
charged by law with complete control over the sale of helium, an American 
monopoly. Congress had stipulated that helium could not be sold for 
military purposes. Germany wanted helium to supply its Zeppelin fleet, but 
Ickes refused to make the sale. Pressure was exerted through diplomatic 
channels. Both Secretary of State Hull and President Roosevelt urged Ickes 
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to make the sale. Ickes remained adamant. He told Roosevelt that he 
could fire his Interior Secretary and obtain a more tractable one, but 
that no helium would go to Germany so long as Harold L. Ickes occupied 
the secretaryship. Later, in conversation with Navy Secretary Knox, the 
President recounted with approval the story of Ickes’ obduracy.** 

Ickes argued vigorously for all-out aid to Britain when that nation 
went to war against the Axis powers. Britain, said Ickes, was “our first 
rampart,” so that helping the British was the best method of helping our- 
selves.*° Ickes supported the Lend-Lease program and urged Roosevelt to 
follow through with additional programs to strengthen the nations fighting 
the Axis. Henry Stimson stated in his memoirs that he, Knox and Ickes 
were deeply disturbed by Roosevelt’s “apparent failure to follow up more 
rapidly his victory in the Lend-Lease Act.” ** Ickes was outspoken in his 
criticism of the Neutrality Act, which was, he said, a prime example of 
“wishful thinking.” He added: “We must throw overboard the absurd 
idea that an all-out effort to preserve democracy can go skipping under 
the trees hand in hand with ‘business as usual.’ ” *7 

As an administrator, Ickes was a vital part of America’s defense 
operations before and during World War II. At one point during the war, 
he held sixteen separate administrative positions, obviously more than even 
such « superior administrator as he could handle adequately. In May, 1941, 
Roosevelt appointed Ickes Petroleum Coordinator for National Defense — 
later Petroleum Coordinator for War. This position made Ickes a virtual 
“czar” of the production and distribution of petroleum products in the 
United States. His first acts curbed the consumption of petroleum in 
anticipation of a shortage created by war. For this procedure Ickes received 
condemnation from many sources. However, when the wisdom of his 
action became apparent, he was applauded, and his praises were sung 
editorially by the Wall Street Journal, Printer’s Ink, the Washington Post 
and many others.** Official recognition was accorded Ickes for his ad- 
ministration of the wartime petroleum program. In its History of the 
Petroleum Administration for War, 1941 to 1945,the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board of the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated: “At no time did the Services 
lack for oil in the proper quantities, and the proper kinds and at the 
proper places. ... No Government agency . . . achieved a prouder war 
record.” *® His work as Petroleum Coordinator was only one of Ickes’ 
wartime tasks. Other important duties, aside from his work in the De- 
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partment of the Interior, included those of Fishery Coordinator for War 
and Coordinator of Solid Fuels. 

Until the dangers to peace became apparent in the rise of fascism 
and nazism, Ickes, with justification, might be said to have shared the 
isolationist tendencies of his Midwestern colleagues. Unlike so many of 
them, however, he did not return to the ranks of the isolationists upon 
the conclusion of World War II. Ickes’ chief concern was that the deeply 
ingrained hatred of communism shared by most Americans would create 
insurmountable barriers to a lasting peace between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. He was well aware that the most vocal protests against 
social welfare legislation had been registered by those who claimed that 
such legislation would lead only to proletarian dictatorship. Ickes warned 
a prewar audience that “communism may become a wooden horse within 
the bowels of which ruthless Fascism may enter the shrine of liberty.” *° 

Until near the end of 1946, Ickes was so preoccupied with this point 
of view that he was unaware of or deprecated the Soviet threat. He scolded 
newspaper editors and others who warned of the danger of Soviet ag- 
gression. He denounced Secretary of State Dean Acheson who, Ickes 
believed, took too belligerent an attitude toward the Russians. “He woos 
peace,” said Ickes, “as he would prepare for war.” *' Ickes’ disenchantment, 
however, began in October, 1946. At this time the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship rejected the Baruch proposal for the control 
of atomic energy and expressed a preference for the Soviet plan. Ickes was 
aghast. He believed that the Baruch plan was eminently fair and the 
Soviet plan completely unacceptable. Ickes resigned his membership.*? 
The following month he resigned his lucrative position as chairman of 
the Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
Although he gave no reasons for his action, obviously the refusal of that 
organization to endorse the Baruch proposal had caused the abdication of 
its chairman. 

For the next three years Ickes’ statements on foreign policy were 
decidedly more tentative. He did not cease expressing his opinions, but 
his faith in the good intentions of the Soviet Union was badly shaken by 
Russia’s position on control of atomic energy. Ickes still feared that selfish 
interests were using the example of Soviet Russia as a way to stave off social 
and economic advance for Americans. He was, however, increasingly aware 
of the Soviet threat. Ickes strongly supported Truman’s decision to resist 
aggression in Korea. Later he favored development of the hydrogen bomb, 
although he said he was sorely disappointed in the failure of the United 
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States and the Soviet Union to adjust their differences amicably. American 
rearmament he thought necessary, but nonetheless regrettable. Before 
his death Ickes had become convinced of Soviet duplicity and evil intent. 
By 1951, he was calling Stalin the “insatiable Communist beast of the 
Kremlin” and attacking Herbert Hoover, who had recommended with- 
drawal of American power from Western Europe.** 


Vv 


In the area of domestic economic policies, Ickes’ ideas were tran- 
sitional. Once a Progressive trust-buster, who campaigned against monopoly 
and for the restoration of real competition, Ickes became a New Deal 
planner, who rejected the traditional concept of laissez faire and placed 
a greater trust in governmental control and regulation. Ickes did not 
become a socialist. His views on economics may be adequately defined 
by the term “empirical collectivism” — a phrase used by Professor Coker** 
to describe the philosophy of pragmatic American collectivist endeavor. 
As an “empirical collectivist,” Ickes did not object to owners and entre- 
preneurs receiving a “fair return on investments,” but he was convinced 
that workers and consumers, who were also indispensable to enterprise, 
were not being treated justly. No single panacea could be offered to correct 
this condition. Generally, however, Ickes felt that it was necessary to 
utilize the instruments of democratic government in order to obtain a 
more equitable economic situation. Laissez faire, Ickes said, was a “defeat- 
ist” philosophy. It proposed a system which controlled man but, at the 
same time, did not permit him, with all his intelligence, to establish and 
regulate the conditions under which he lived.** 

Ickes scorned the “rugged individualism” of traditional American 
economic theory. The only decent individualism, he asserted, was that 
tempered by the utilitarian doctrine of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Properly construed, individualism means that a man may be free 
from restrictions except when they are imposed by democratic government 
in the interests of the majority and when they conduce to the “rich and 
full life.” *® The kind of individualism exalted by the laissez faire exponents 
sanctions the “acquisitive, exploiting, lawless qualities of a ruthless 
minority.” It denies any social responsibility. The theory is not humane 
and Christian but is an allegiance to the idea of “dog eat dog” and “‘may 
the devil take the hindmost.” ** This rugged individualism, coupled with 
the industrial system, produced a situation in which an employer was 
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justified in working men and women for long hours at starvation wages. 
“As for the little children, the brutal dictum was enunciated that it was 
better for them to work in factories than to be on the streets, our captains 
of industry cheerfully and not altogether unselfishly assuming that if they 
were not in factories they would be on the streets.” 48 

Ickes was most happy when he was following his crusading inclina- 
tions. Moreover, he could put his heart in his work best when there was 
a villain to attack. In foreign affairs the ruthlessness of the Nazi-Fascists 
served this disposition. Domestically, the “malefactors of great wealth” 
provided a convenient punching bag. During the “recession” of 1937, Ickes 
led the New Deal leaders in castigating big business. He had read and been 
greatly impressed by Ferdinand Lundberg’s America’s 60 Families.*® Urtiliz- 
ing information obtained from this source, Ickes harped on the concentra- 
tion of wealth and scored business interests which had been restored to 
prosperity by governmental action and had then proceeded to attack 
government as an evil.°° 

As Ickes trod roughshod over the sensitivities of the nation’s leading 
businessmen and industrialists in the late nineteen-thirties, his name 
became anathema to those against whom he railed. Consequently, in the 
spring of 1941, when Roosevelt assigned to Ickes the task of administering 
the petroleum program for defense and war, the executives of the oil 
companies were well-nigh apoplectic with fear and rage. Many were 
convinced that Ickes’ administration would result in the demise of private 
ownership and operation of the industry. But the unpredictable Ickes had 
no such plans. It was his duty to provide oil for the armed forces and to 
set up an equitable program for domestic consumption. He felt that the 
best method to accomplish his goal was to obtain the wholehearted support 
of the industry, and he set about his task with a single-minded de- 
termination. 

One of his first steps was the appointment of Ralph K. Davies, an 
executive of Standard Oil of California, as his deputy administrator. Ickes 
then initiated a policy of consultation with industry representatives on all 
major issues —a policy which he pursued throughout his administration 
of the program. The rapprochement of the “old curmudgeon” and the oil 
operators was phenomenal. The astonished representatives of petroleum 
production became convinced that Ickes had not been delegated to preside 
at the wake of the industry, and they cooperated enthusiastically. Ickes 
became the darling of the private oil interests. When it was learned that 
he was being considered for the war manpower post in 1942, the oil 
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operators were appalled at the prospects of losing him. Fortune editors 
later stated: “The oil industry decided that Mr. Ickes was an asset before 
the President rediscovered him. Oilmen were in a panic lest Ickes, as 
manpower boss, resign his oil job. They have gone to great pains to make 
rationing announcements themselves for fear that if Ickes made them he 
would suffer with public opinion.” *' Ickes was immoderately proud of 
his success in achieving rapport with the oil industry. But he could see 
nothing inconsistent between that accomplishment and his previously 
stated philosophy of economics and business. Pragmatically, he was con- 
cerned with the desired end. If the goal could be achieved through the 
instrumentality of private business, he had no objection. His objectivity, 
however, appears slightly strained. He was not often of the opinion that 
business could or would do the job. 


VI 


It is, perhaps, important to appraise Ickes and his career in terms 
of his relationship to the New Deal. In most respects, Harold Ickes was 
representative of the New Deal. It cannot be said that his personality was 
representative of anything or anyone except Harold Ickes because he was 
highly individualistic, as were so many of the New Dealers. Devotion to 
common causes and leadership bound them together, even when they 


disagreed violently about methods. Only a strong sense of allegiance to a 
principle could keep men like Ickes and Harry Hopkins in the same ad- 
ministration. In short, any opposition by Ickes to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion was based upon an aversion to personalities and was seldom directed 
against policy. 

One may judge for himself whether or not the changes effected by the 
New Deal are beneficial, but there can be no disagreement as to whether 
there were changes. American society today is different from that of 
twenty years ago. Under the New Deal that society underwent a trans- 
formation which appears to be a lasting one. Presidential candidates no 
longer disagree as to whether there will or will not be unemployment 
compensation, old age insurance, sickness and accident benefits, and a host 
of similar measures. Most arguments now revolve around questions of 
degree and of administrative efficiency. The changes have been reformative 
in nature, not revolutionary, but they have been significant nevertheless. 

Ickes was an “old” New Dealer. Many of the ends sought by the 
administration had been urged by “Honest Harold” for years. Among the 
New Dealers, he found kindred spirits to share his faith. To the end 
of his days Ickes termed himself an “independent Republican.” As Ickes 
construed it, however, the term had a broad application, broad enough 
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to permit him to vote for more Democrats and third-party candidates 
than Republicans for the presidency. Even before 1932, Ickes was out of 
the Republican camp more than he was in it, but from the time of his 
first association with the New Deal until his last days, Ickes scorned 
the Republican party. He supported a few of its more insurgent members, 
but in general he subscribed to the epigram of Bourke Cockran that 
“Democracy is a faith; Republicanism an appetite.” °* 

Ickes and the New Dealers had sympathy for the underprivileged, 
which was shown in their programs to augment living standards, provide 
better working conditions, establish a social security program, and improve 
even the lot of people of foreign countries. If such things as these may be 
termed a philosophy, the New Dealers had a philosophy. In a more specific 
sense, however, Ickes and the New Dealers were not philosophers. They 
paid allegiance to no set of dogmas defining methods for achieving their 
goals. They were socialists only in the limited sense that they believed 
that many members of society who produced goods and established their 
value did not receive a share of those goods commensurate with their 
efforts. There was no assertion that the managers and entrepreneurs, the 
capitalists, contributed nothing and were mere parasites upon the “working 
class.” 


The New Deal was a part of a long progressive tradition, with elements 
of the Populist movement and the Progressive campaigns. It differed from 


the earlier phases of progressivism in that it functioned in a more in- 
dustrialized society, confronted with problems that the older crusaders 
never faced, at least not in the same degree. Few members of the New 
Deal typified its connection with the progressive movements of the past 
as well as did Harold Ickes. An active member of various reform groups 
since before the turn of the century, he had helped in efforts to clean up 
local and national politics. He had supported the “Square Deal” of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the progressive policies of the elder La Follette, 
Hiram Johnson, and other progressives on the national scene. The progres- 
sivism of Ickes and the New Dealers was an American progressivism related 
to, but not dependent upon, the dogmas and ideologies of Europe. 

The New Dealers have been charged with the crime of destroying 
America’s faith in individualism. This charge, they replied, was not 
justified because it was a misinterpretation of individualism. Their op- 
ponents were interested only in economic individualism, which meant 
that an individual has a “right” to make himself wealthy, even at the 
expense of his fellows, although, in some mysterious way, this was sup- 
posed to benefit those who suffered. This interpretation, the New Dealers 
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argued, was not humane, and it was incredibly naive. They agreed with 
Morris Cohen, who said: “The old optimistic but essentially anarchistic 
notion that the good of all will best be promoted by ‘rugged individuals,’ 
by each pursuing his own selfish economic gain, is a cruel superstition 
which no man possessed of both reason and a decent amount of human 
sympathy can maintain. .. .” °° 

The individualism of the New Dealers was emphasized in other fields 
than the economic, extending to postulates such as the protection of in- 
dividual rights and civil liberties. In this liberal interpretation of individual- 
ism, Harold Ickes was a leader and major force. He had a passionate desire 
to extend protection of individual civil liberties to members of minority 
groups. He fought this battle from the rostrum and with the pen. More 
significantly, Ickes used his administrative offices to secure government 
employment in responsible positions for members of groups who had 
experienced previously great difficulty in obtaining such employment. He 
also used his administrative powers to check discrimination wherever he 
could. To those who share Ickes’ sympathies on the subject, the civil 
rights phase of his career is the most fascinating chapter of the “old 
curmudgeon’s”’ story. 

The New Dealers were in the forefront of those who sought to 
persuade Americans that their fate was bound up with that of other 
peoples. The transformation of Harold Ickes from a Midwestern isolationist 
(not a very devout one but still an isolationist) into an internationalist 
was typical of the change in thinking of many Americans. Ickes and 
many others still placed the interest of their country first, as was illustrated 
by Ickes’ argument that America should seek a share of the oil production 
of the Middle East. That did not mean, however, that they ignored the 
compelling urgency of international affairs. Ickes, for instance, was a 
strong supporter of the United Nations. 

Ickes was a superior administrator; emphasis upon administration was 
also typical of the New Deal. Alsop and Kintner once said that the New 
Dealers had been failures as politicians and that their forte was excellence 
in administration.** One might readily take issue with the first part of this 
statement. Certainly some of the New Dealers were not politicians in the 
traditional American application of that term, but although many of them 
were novices, they also proved to be remarkably dexterous politically. On 
the other hand, they were not all amateurs. Roosevelt and Ickes had a 


long experience in American politics and enjoyed the rough and tumble of 
the campaign. 
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At the same time, however, administration was an essential ingredient 
in New Dealism. The great social welfare programs and especially the 
public works program of Harold Ickes were not partisan affairs. Republicans 
and Democrats alike shared the benefits. In the management of the 
Department of the Interior, the public works program, and the petroleum 
authority, Ickes did not seek out Democrats or Republicans, as such, to fill 
the positions of authority.*> The tremendous growth of administration by 
governmental agencies occasioned alarm among those who felt that tyranny 
must necessarily accompany executive power. Some were not so fearful 
of the New Dealers as they were of the creation of powerful executive 
machinery which might fall into less scrupulous hands. 

Raymond Clapper said: 

Popular faith in the sincerity and disinterestedness of Mr. Roosevelt, and of most 
of the men around him, has obscured one of the most important implications of the 
New Deal —the fact that the almost incredible power and discretion which have been 
vested in the executive branch make it absolutely imperative, for future safety, that 
standards of political conduct and ethics be raised. Some may have doubts about the 
wisdom of the Roosevelt policies, though nobody doubts the courage, independence and 
honesty of men like Ickes, Wallace, and Harry Hopkins. But imagine a type of ‘states- 
man’ different from Harold Ickes being in command of $3,300,000,000 of Public Works 
money, to be passed out in accord with his own sweet will. 

To the New Dealers the alternative to their kind of administration 
was not acceptable. To abandon “big administration” was simply to restore 
the power of “big business.” The people, they felt, had more control over 
the former than over the latter. They could vote the President out of 
office, but they could not so easily use the same technique to replace the 
chairman of the board of a big corporation. The New Dealers were in 
office as long as the majority of the people wanted to keep them there. 
That proved to be some twenty years, if the Truman administration is 
considered as a continuation of the Roosevelt program. 

Only a few of the many areas of American social, economic and 
political life affected by the impact of the New Deal have been discussed 
here. The years of the Roosevelt administration were momentous ones 
indeed. Those who were associated with the events of that era are certain 
to find a place in history, for better or for worse. Harold Ickes was im- 
portant because as a New Dealer he could play a vital role in the transi- 
tional twenty-year period from 1932 to 1952. Those were eventful times, 
and they would have been less eventful, possibly, without Honest Harold 
to enliven the scene. Certainly, they would have been less interesting. 
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International Politics. By Freperick L. ScHUMAN. Maps by Georce D. 
Bropsky. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1953. 5th ed. Pp. xviii, 578. 
Maps. Documents. Appendices. Index. $6.00.) 


This fifth edition of Fred Schuman’s well-known and _ justifiably 
popular text continues the process of growth and change which has 
characterized preceding editions. The bright spirit of the author never 
fails, his imagination and wit persist, but now also emerge slight changes 
of direction and emphasis which could hardly have been foreseen in 1933. 

The book is too familiar to need description. General accounts of 
world affairs from both the political and the psychological points of view, 
analysis and appraisal of states and state-systems, international legal and 
organizational institutions, politics and the future: such are the principal 
elements in the treatment, with chief emphasis still placed upon politics 
in spite of the increased emphasis on law and organization and less 
enthusiasm for Russia. Needless to say, there is included a large amount 
of personal interpretation and personal judgment, most of it stimulating 
and constructive. 

One lesson Fred Schuman will probably never learn, however. That is 
the lesson of moderation, restraint, balance, not to say precision or veracity. 
It would, admittedly, detract from his charming entertainment value but 
it really might be helpful in other ways. Take a passage on page 355: 
“Through money, diplomacy, and military missions, the U.S.A. imposed its 
will on the Latin-American republics, eastern Asia, western Europe, 
Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Iran, etc.” Blithering nonsense, in the 
main. Ask Mr. Dulles, or even Mr. Kennan, if this is anywhere near the 
facts. And the book is full of such spicy ham; spicy but still ham. It may 
be that such extravagances go far to explain the somewhat surprising success 
of a new rival volume which is far less brilliant but much more sound 
common sense. 


PITMAN B. Potter. 
Washington, D.C. 


Communism versus International Law: Today’s Clash of Ideals. By ANN 
Van WyYNEN Tuomas. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xlv, 154. $3.75.) 


The title of this book belies its contents. Not Communism, but 
Soviet dictatorship and imperialism, and, not international law, but the 
democratic ideology of the west are the antagonists. The discussion 
is neither a philosophical dialectic nor a confrontation of irreconcilable 
theories of international law. For the purposes of the book international 
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law “is defined as a system of jurisprudence consisting of general principles 
of right, equity, and humanitarianism, founded upon established customs 
and acts of states and upon international agreements not inconsistent with 
standards of justice which Christian and civilized states recognize as 
obligatory. . . .” This definition ranges far beyond the frontiers of inter- 
national law as a body of legal principles, precedents, and philosophy. 
Indeed it swells into the contents of western Democracy. 

The chapter on communism describes briefly the salient features of 
Soviet policy. Although a quotation from the Soviet jurist, Pashukanis, 
appears in the notes, an examination of the series of philosophies of 
law among Soviet jurists that have for a generation been displacing each 
other as the official theory, and of the implications of each change 
for theories of international law is not undertaken. This is regrettable, 
for such a study would have pointed the contrast promised in the title. 

The book becomes a plea for the west to proclaim its basic ideals as 
the most effective way to win the struggle with the Soviet Union for the 
minds of men. The West, eschewing a solely materialistic policy, should, 
the author declares, “view its task as that of creating an international 
pattern of freedom based on the inheritance of the great tradition of 
intellectual . . . liberty, self-government under law... .” But this objective 
is not related to any suggested institutional or diplomatic practices. The 
implicit logic of a program requires some explicit implementation, else 
it remains an end which has never incited a beginning. 

This book is a genuine argument for idealistic diplomacy as the most 
practical in present circumstances; it simply repeats the all too well-known 
techniques of the Soviets, and restates the basic western democratic 
premises unexceptionally. 


Culeton College. REGINALD D. LANG. 


The International Telecommunication Union. By Grorce A. Coppina, Jr. 
(Leiden, The Netherlands: E. J. Brill. 1952. Pp. xvi, 505. Guilders 
25.) 


At first glance this would not seem to be a layman’s book, nor, indeed, 
even likely to be chosen for casual reading by a generalist in government 
and politics. Yet it ought to be, for it is an expert volume written in a 
lucid, comprehensible style that is easy to read and easy to ponder. That 
it is an authentic and professional treatise is perhaps best demonstrated 
by an official memorandum, issued shortly after the book’s publication 
by the chief of the telecommunications policy staff of the U.S. Department 
of State, in which he referred to it as “the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive work ever published on the International Telecommunication 
Union and its activities.” 
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The author’s work is painstakingly documented and carefully or- 
ganized, and it is based upon primary sources many of which were not 
readily available. Dr. Codding has resorted to an historical approach — 
a wise choice in view of the need for a clear-cut understanding of the 
gradual development of the international telephone and telegraph systems. 

The book’s nine chapters may be viewed as dividing into two major 
component parts: Chapters I through IV treat of the evolution of interna- 
tional communication services and irfternational functional reaction thereto, 
commencing with infancy —i.e., 1865 — and terminating with the close 
of World War II; Chapters V through IX deal with the reorganization of 
the International Telecommunication Union of 1947, and its life and 
times thereafter through 1951, spanning a most significant four-year period. 
Dr. Codding has admirably succeeded in demonstrating the Union’s need 
and role in this age of ever-improving techniques in international tele- 
communication. 


—e ;, Henry J. ABRAHAM. 
University of Pennsylvania. J 


European Political Systems. Edited by TAyLor Cote. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. xi, 699. $6.00.) 


The selection of a satisfactory text on comparative government has 
remained a problem of the first magnitude in spite of the vast number of 
textbooks which have flooded the market in recent years. The present 
volume is a step toward a solution of that problem. It is a symposium 
composed of six independent case studies by eight reputed scholars in 
their respective fields. The areas covered are arranged geographically from 
east to west and include the Soviet Union, the eastern European “peoples’ 
democracies,” Germany, Italy, the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
France. The arrangement of the book as well as the introduction conveys 
the impression that the underlying organizing principle of the work is the 
degree of constitutionalism prevailing in the various areas with the apparent 
implication that it is weakest in the East, strongest in the West, and in a 
twilight area in the center. 

Considerable space is devoted to a survey of contemporary political 
thought and its historical antecedents in the case of each country, and 
institutions are related to the prevailing ideas. Commendable though 
this approach may be, it has of necessity seriously encroached upon the 
detail required for an understanding of structure and functioning of the 
governmental systems described (with the exception of the parts on the 
Soviet Union and France). The compression of drab governmental detail 
and the emphasis on the more colorful ideological and historical materials 
is undoubtedly refreshing. The undergraduate student winding his way 
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through the mysteries of foreign governments will certainly find this book 
more palatable and illuminating than the more conventional texts. Yet 
this very departure from the traditional approach with its neglect of vital 
material may evoke misgivings regarding the usefulness of the work as a 
didactic device. 

The book inevitably suffers from a lack of unity, a shortcoming 
common to all symposia, in spite of the apparent editorial attempts to 
minimize that defect. The reader ie keenly aware of the discrepancies 
among the essays in the degree of knowledge required for their under- 
standing. The part on Russia, for example, contains a painstaking descrip- 
tion of governmental and political organization which takes little or no 
acquaintance with Russian affairs and conditions for granted. Most of 
the remaining essays presuppose considerable knowledge on the part of 
the reader. Perhaps the most serious flaw inherent in the symposium 
method per se is the failure to compare origins and effectiveness of insti- 
tutions, which, after all, is the primary object of the study of comparative 
government. Only rarely does one encounter a comparative reference. 
Even where the country-by-country approach is preferred to a systematic 
treatment, such neglect seems hardly justified. 


st Esc Peter J. Fiess. 
Louisiana State University. J 


Modern World Politics. By THorstEN V. KAtijarvi and Associates. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. Pp. 660. $6.50.) 


Reflecting today’s rapidly changing scenes of international jockeyings 
for positions of power, various new essays have been incorporated into this 
third edition of Modern World Politics. Among these are two of crucial 
importance. The first is entitled The Crisis of Mankind and deals with 
the present struggle between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Professor Kali- 
jarvi raises some of the more significant questions relating to international 
politics which are dealt with in later chapters by various authors. For 
example, he points to the shift in the world’s center of power from Europe 
to the Western hemisphere after 1945 as a result of post-World War II 
exhaustion and the destruction of the Central European buffer zone, and 
indicates the nature of the world of great political uncertainty in which 
the United States seems destined for leadership. Another important 
question, discussed later by Emil Lengyel and Stanley K. Hornbeck, is 
whether the recent emancipation of the Oriental peoples and the rising 
tide of nationalism have not opened up the possibility of the eventual shift 
of world power to the East. 

These questions become urgent when Roy V. Peel, former director 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, writes in the section on People and 
National Power that the world’s concentration of population lies in the 
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East. He asserts that, other things being equal, a large population is an 
important source of power. In terms of military and productive man- 
power, the East has an almost inexhaustible supply, the significance of 
which seems to be rapidly increasing. 

As in previous editions, the core of the book is to be found in the 
chapter on the Nature of Power Politics by Professor Kalijarvi. Stated 
as succinctly and fairly as possible, the thesis holds that the application 
of concepts of justice and morality to thought concerning international 
events introduces analogies which are often false. These concepts cannot 
be applied to the study of states, or at least not until custom or specific 
agreements create an international code of morality. Until that time, 
world politics will be a study of the objectives for which particular nations 
strive and the struggles through which these objectives are reached. Thus, 
world politics concerns itself primarily with power relations between states, 
whether those relations are “good” or “bad.” 

However, this reviewer believes that Professor Kalijarvi is not at all 
sure whether or not this is the full scope of the study of world politics. 
Despite his depreciation of the efforts of “wishful-thinking idealists,” it is 
significant that he concludes in another chapter: “The simple fact is that 
so far man, who has learned how to control nature and almost everything 
else in the world, has not learned how to control himself.” 


St. John’s College. RacpH M. Miwa. 


Modern Foreign Governments. By Freperic A. Occ and Harotp ZINK. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. xi, 1005. $6.25.) 


On page iv of the revised edition of Modern Foreign Governments 
the publisher states: “This book is the successor to European Governments 
and Politics, copyright, 1934, 1939, 1941, .. .” That, in turn, was the 
successor to The Governments of Europe —done in 1913 by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, then an Assistant Professor of History in Simmons College. 

At first glance, the 1953 revised edition of this book gives the 
impression of not having cost the author much labor or the publisher much 
expense. Closer examination, however, shows some changes. New litera- 
ture has been read and cited. In fact, this is an up-to-date revision. 
At the same time, Professor Zinc has followed the trail broken by Professor 
Ogg forty years ago. England is still given the major treatment. History is 
still considered essential to a well-rounded knowledge and understanding 
of modern political institutions. Footnotes are used for more than citations 
from current newspapers. 

This remains a competently written textbook, done with the meticu- 
lous regard for facts and stamped by the sober judgment that always 
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characterized the output of its original author. There is considerable merit 
in a text done by one man, with an integrated approach and sustained 
analysis often lacking in the currently more fashionable (and often 
brilliant) country monographs bound in single volumes. 


University of California, Berkeley. Eric C. BELLQuisT. 


Beyond Containment. By Wittiam HENRY CHAMBERLIN. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1953. Pp. vi, 406. $5.00.) 


Beyond Containment is merely an excuse for a new outpouring of 
the tired old revisionist propaganda with which we have been regaled for 
years by the rewriters of history. It is worthy of comment in a book 
review only in order to expose the purposes of those who engage in such 
hindsight operations and the essential dishonesty of their methods. 

Both the complete abandonment of logic and the motives of the 
author are clearly shown in the treatment of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments on the one hand and the discussion of prewar Japanese aggression 
on the other. Mr. Chamberlin first defines appeasement as “the onesided 
abandonment of the independence and vital interests of weaker peoples 
in the hope of buying off or placating a persistent aggressor.” He then 
proceeds to characterize both the late President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill as engaging in appeasement, which “must be set down 
as a dismal failure, practically as well as morally,” for it resulted in “the 
endorsement by the United States of the principle of human slavery” 
and in “throwing the Poles . . . to the Soviet Wolves.” But a bare forty 
pages later the author shamelessly suggests that the United States should 
have made a “compromise agreement with the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Prince Konoye, before Pearl Harbor. Such a compromise . . . would have 
left the Japanese Empire a strong power in East Asia, in possession of 
Korea, Formosa, Manchuria and some strategic and economic toeholds in 
China proper.” Mr. Chamberlin’s characterization of Roosevelt’s and 
Churchill’s actions at Yalta as “immoral” and “the Great Betrayal” is 
impossible to reconcile with this bald-faced proposal. 

The biases and distortions which appear throughout the book are 
well illustrated by the author’s appeal to the Wedemeyer Report of 1947 
to back up his contention that the fall of China to the Communists could 
have been prevented by “a program of active help to the Nationalist govern- 
ment.” In order to secure this support, Chamberlin quotes five paragraphs 
from the conclusions of Wedemeyer’s report. But he omits two paragraphs 
from among the original seven — without indicating in any way that he 
is doing so. These two paragraphs, if included, leave a quite different 
impression from that which he is attempting to prove by the quotation. 
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This is an old China Lobby and revisionist tactic which has not yet been 
sufficiently exposed. 

With this kind of “documentation” and “logic”? Mr. Chamberlin also 
shows that “Soviet Russia achieved . . . complete political domination of 
China” after 1945; that “the treatment of Poland at Yalta offers a remark- 
ably close parallel with the treatment of Czechoslovakia at Munich in 
1938”; the United Nations is an “organization of proved impotence” and 
the “Charter should be written off as another fruit of victory gone sour”; 
and that the outward unity [of] Communist China . . . could be cracked 
by vigorous psychological warfare, backed by action” (Italics supplied). 
Finally, the author believes that “it would be foolish and dishonorable . . . 
to throw over friends in Asia in the hope of appeasing either the Chinese 
Reds or the weak uncertain neutrals”; that there was no course of action, 
consistent with national security, by which America could have avoided 
... the cold war”; and that “the cause of the conflict [between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R.] is extremely simple, the existence of an enormous empire 
heavily militarized and ruled by men who are convinced that there can 
never be peace until Communism has conquered the entire world.” This 
is the devil theory of war with a vengeance; but it is never made clear 
where this approach of the Soviet Union differs substantially from the one 
recommended by the author, that of an empire heavily militarized and 
ruled by men who are convinced that there can never be peace until Com- 
munism has been destroyed root and branch. 


University of Florida. Ross Y. Koen. 


The United States and Europe: A Bibliographical Survey of Thought 
Expressed in American and British Writings of 1951-1952. By HELEN 
F. Conover. (Washington: The Library of Congress, European Af- 
fairs Division. 1953. Pp. vi, 255. $1.75.) 


This bibliography of the principal books and articles in English on 
European affairs and American-European relations published during 1951 
and 1952 should be useful to the general political scientist and, perhaps 
to a lesser extent, to the specialist in comparative government and politics 
and international relations. Included among its sources are not only books 
and periodicals but also pamphlets and statements from such varied groups 
as the National Association of Manufacturers and the Oxford Radical 
Association. The summaries are grouped under such headings as “Europe 
in General,” “United States Foreign Affairs,’ “The Cold War,” and 
“European Cooperation,” as well as listed by individual European coun- 
tries. A comparison of some of the articles with their descriptions in this 
publication indicates that they are very adequately summarized, although 
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a major point may occasionally be overlooked. Frequently, notations are 
added, calling the reader’s attention to other treatments, either similar or 
critical, of the same theme. Official publications, purely methodological 
literature, historical works, and technical writings in specialized fields are 
intentionally omitted from the survey. 

It might be of value if a more comprehensive index were provided; 
the present index lists only authors and the titles of books and articles of 
unspecified authorship. A reader interested in problems of French foreign 
policy, for example, should find pertinent articles included not only under 
“France,” but also under all the other topic headings. This difficulty, 
however, is only a minor one, which does not detract from the worth of 
this bibliographic survey. 

KENNETH E. MILLER. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


Soviet Military Doctrine. By RayMonp L. GartHorF. (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press. 1953. Pp. xviii, 342. $7.50.) 


For all too long the absence of an authoritative analytical study of 
Soviet military doctrine has constituted a major deficiency in the military 
libraries of the Western world. Soviet Military Doctrine will go far toward 
rectifying that deficiency. 

The book is well organized. Part one, in particular, should be of 
interest to the nonmilitary as well as the specialist military reader, for 
it is concerned with the relation between Soviet military and _ political 
doctrine. It contains a thorough discussion of the bolshevik “combat 
image” of world political relations, and of the chief assumptions of 
Bolshevism that serve as the philosophic framework of Soviet military 
thought. There is a brief but adequate review of the principal historical 
influences on the formulation of Russian strategic doctrine. In this discus- 
sion the roles of Jomini and Clausewitz are emphasized. 

With respect to the early Soviet period, the author presents a highly 
informative account of the conflict between Trotsky and Stalin over the 
Red Army’s military doctrine. 

Parts two and three are concerned with the current Soviet principles 
of war and operational and organizational doctrine. The analysis of Soviet 
air doctrine should be of special interest in that the author discloses 
the Soviet distrust of strategic airpower as a sole instrument of victory. 
At a time when there is such interest and debate in the public press 
as to what emphasis — and hence what share of the defense budget — 
should be given to the build-up and maintenance of a strategic air arm, 
it may come as somewhat of a surprise to read that Soviet doctrine 
emphatically rejects the Douhet-Mitchell-Seversky strategic air power 
theories. In so doing Soviet doctrine places its reliance on the proper 
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combination and concentration of all appropriate weapons against the 
decisive objective at the decisive time. Actually, Soviet military leadership 
is so determined in its opposition to extreme strategic air power theories 
that, as the author points out, “on occasion purges of excessively en- 
thusiastic adherents have occurred.” 

There is an excellent preface by Dr. H. A. De Weerd, Chairman of the 
Department of History, University of Missouri. The bibliography is 
extensive and will be a valuable aid to research into political as well as 
military problems of the Imperial and Soviet periods of Russian history. 


Arlington, Virginia. James D. Hittte. 


The Jews in the Soviet Satellites. By PETER Meyer, BERNARD D. WEINRYB, 
EuGceNne Duscuinsky, Nicotas SyLvain. (Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 637. $6.50.) 


This collaborative work describes comprehensively the fate of the 
Jewish communities in postwar Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, particularly since these countries came under Soviet control. 
It is in intent and effect a sequel to Solomon Schwarz’s pioneer work The 
Jews in the Soviet Union. 

The account of each country is preceded by a useful introductory 
sketch of the political, economic, and cultural status of the Jews prior 
to the Nazi holocaust. The story of Poland appears to be carried through 
1950, of Hungary through 1951, of Rumania and Bulgaria through 1952, 
and of Czechoslovakia through early 1953. Although much of the source 
material on which the contributions are based is not, strictly speaking, 
wholly reliable, such as, for instance, foreign newspaper and Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency dispatches, the validity of the over-all conclusions is nowise 
impaired. There is a name index. 

It is a dreary and depressing tale which the contributors relate, and 
its essential features are remarkably uniform in the four satellites (Bulgaria 
forms an exception). Initially, most Jews hoped to start life anew, ex- 
pecting restitution of property and aid from the government authorities. 
At least two years passed before the utter hopelessness of their position 
became unmistakably clear to them and to the outside world. Restitution 
legislation, as Meyer aptly puts it, was “first sabotaged, then revised, and 
finally abolished.” Restitution was scuttled by the cooperation of the local 
populations, the new indigenous Communist bureaucracy, and the Soviet 
occupiers. By sabotaging restitution the local Communists gained badly 
needed popularity and brought many enterprises under state control, while 
the Soviet Union profited directly by obtaining possession of the so-called 
German assets, which in many cases had been Jewish property, and, indi- 
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rectly, through the popularity of the local Communists. Even when resti- 
tution was effected after tortuous transactions, the properties were soon 
confiscated under the nationalization legislation which was enacted in all 
the satellites. 

Being largely a middle-class element, the surviving Jews did not fit 
into the neat class pattern envisaged by Communist social philosophy. 
At first, emigration was encouraged, but by the time the Jewish masses 
realized the hopelessness of their social and economic position, the Soviet 
Union, late in 1948, turned against Zionism, which was made synonymous 
with treason and with spying for “Western imperialism.” A small trickle 
of emigration was permitted, made up of invalids and the aged, at a 
ransom price per head, in the manner once proposed by Hjalmar Schacht. 
As for the remaining Jews, resort was had to mass deportations. All 
contact with outside Jewish organizations has been effectively cut off, 
and the few Jewish institutions and publications which have been left 
to operate are made to serve, as Weinryb correctly points out, anti-Jewish 
purposes. 

Bulgaria is the sole exception among the five satellites. In 1948, the 
great majority of the approximately 45,000 Bulgarian Jews decided that 
there was no future for them in their native land, and some 36,000 left in 
that year and in 1949, with the government’s permission. Meyer explains 
the government’s leniency by the general Bulgarian desire to be rid of 
minorities and by the prospect of profit derived from expropriated prop- 
erties and from high transportation charges on government-owned ships. 
The first part of the explanation is certainly dubious, for the Jews in 
Bulgaria cannot be compared to the Turkish minority there. 

Strangely the contributors do not appear to refer to Molotov’s absolute 
refusal to include in the satellite peace treaties provisions for the protection 
of Jewish rights, which the Americans and the British proposed at the 
request of Jewish organizations. 


Washington, D.C. I, STONE. 


Our Love Affair With Germany. By Hans Hase. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1953. Pp. 247. $3.00.) 


Mr. Habe was formerly the editor of Die Neue Zeitung, the American 
sponsored newspaper in German, and his book has all the topical relevance 
of a last year’s copy of that now nearly defunct but excellent newspaper. 
Intended as a critical analysis of America’s policy toward Germany both 
during and after World War II, the book’s thesis is that our German policy 
derives from an improper understanding of the German people which has 
led us into serious errors both of omission and commission. 
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Mr. Habe sees no special difficulty in dealing with Germany if one is 
familiar, as he is, with German psychology. His special psychological 
insight apparently teaches him that the Germans are an inert mass to be 
acted upon by the application of simple, external force. “They wouldn’t 
have minded at all if we had abolished their laws, reformed their govern- 
ment and changed their political methods.” Lacking any sense of history, 
Mr. Habe has no doubt that military force can be the agent of reforms, 
democratic or otherwise, although the history of Germany itself, with 
regard to the Rights of Man, for instance, is instructive on this point. This 
leads the author to admire the consistency of Russian policy which was 
designed to “dominate” East Germany, and which has succeeded. In 
castigating the American policy for inconsistency, Mr. Habe is apparently 
unaware that changes in policy were the reflection of a changing situation 
outside Germany. 

With the Americans having failed to establish democracy in Germany 
in 1945, and now compounding that omission by insisting on remilitarization 
which is certain to bring renazification, Mr. Habe is utterly pessimistic 
about the prospects of democracy in Germany. Of the three parties which 
formed the government coalition from 1949 to 1953, the German party 
is “Fascist” and the Free Democratic party “semi-Fascist.” Only the 
Christian Democratic Union and the opposition Social Democratic party 
are democratic. In prophesying the results of the elections which have 
since taken place, the author is confident that the CDU will be unable 
to govern, with the result that the ensuing coalition “will be one greatly 
resembling the German government immediately before Adolph Hitler 
became Fuehrer of the German Reich.” Such are the revelations to be had 
from a keen knowledge of German psychology. 

The author is much more convincing when writing about the status 
of the arts and of journalism in Germany, and those portions of the book 
which deal with German life are instructive. Moreover, he has con- 
veniently summarized his case against our German policy. Principally the 
United States should drive harder bargains for the concessions we grant. 
Mr. Habe cannot be blamed for what his publisher does, but the dust cover 
credits him with being the first journalist to discover that Hitler’s real 
name was Schicklgruber. Since Hitler’s real name was Hitler and not 
Schicklgruber this claim is not calculated to inspire at the outset confidence 
in the author. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that there is little in the 
book to restore such confidence. 


RICHARD F, SCHIER. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
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Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism. By Sir OLaF 
Caroe. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 1953. Pp. vii, 300. 4 maps. 
$5.00.) 


Seven Fallen Pillars: The Middle East, 1945-1952. By Jon KimcHe. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. Pp. xxv, 439. 5 maps. 12 il- 
lustrations. $4.00.) 


The West lacks knowledge of the past achievements and the present 
predicament of the Moslem peoples of Russian Turkistan—the five Socialist 
Soviet Republics of Central Asia. Immediately adjacent to Iran, Afghanis- 
tan and China and near to Turkey and Pakistan, may extend over a terri- 
tory more than half of the size of the U.S.A. and larger than India before 
partition; once this area was the springboard of the Turkish race and the 
seat of a renowned Moslem culture which in its time rivaled the civiliza- 
tions of Bagdad, Damascus, and Cordova. From the invasion of the Mon- 
gols under Chingiz Khan early in the thirteenth century through the con- 
quest of Timur and the Timurides at the end of the fourteenth century 
up to Tsarist pressures early in the eighteenth century and on to the Soviet 
Russian domination by colonization and russification a fascinating story is 
presented by the author who, in his capacity as British governor of a 
northern province of former India adjacent to Turkistan, has enjoyed a 
unique opportunity to study the problems of peoples whom the Iron Cur- 
tain of the Tsars as well as of Stalinism kept hidden from the world. He 
knows their problems and resources, political and economic, cultural, spir- 
itual and religious, and the story of their national and Islamic resistance 
against the Kremlin. A few details may be of interest. Turkistan declined 
when sea routes replaced the caravan roads, especially after the European 
discovery of the maritime route to India around the Cape and the establish- 
ment of the Dutch, French and English companies in the seventeenth 
century. The transition period between Tsarist and Soviet imperialism 
is characterized by the revolutionary, suicidal struggle between the former 
Young Turkish leaders, Enver Pasha and Djemal Pasha, here for the first 
time documented. As eastern Turkish and Caucasian mercenaries of the 
German army, three battalions from Turkistan fought to the last man in 
front of Stalingrad; others were destroyed in fierce fighting in the Caucasus; 
six battalions held up the Russian advance for a time in front of Berlin. 
The author’s message is summed up as follows: “In order to bring about 
the disappearance of the nations of Central Asia by complete assimilation, 
Russia will have to torture and oppress these millions for centuries. For 
even if the Russian domination were assured, the people of Turkistan will 
not forget their freedom so far as to renounce their languages and their 
faith. The tide will turn and bring with it either liberation —or dis- 
appearance from the pages of history. Never has anyone been able to 
force a religion or course of action on the Turks.” 
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Seven Fallen Pillars is the first American edition of a book that 
was originally published in England in 1950 as an up-to-date survey of 
political, social and economic issues in the Middle East. The author’s 
Middle East consists of the area extending from its “Northern Outpost,” 
Iran and Turkey, to its “Western Outpost,” Triplitania, i.e., the Iranian- 
Turkish-Arab-Israel core of the wider Moslem Middle East from Pakistan 
to Morocco. The title is taken from the pro-Arab fighter of World War I, 
T. E. Lawrence’s “Seven Pillars”; these pillars the author considers to 
have crumbled but hopes to see built anew by “the emergence of two 
forgotten peoples—the Arab and the Jew—on the canvas of world 
history.” Jon Kimche is a well-known British newspaperman: as Reuters’ 
roving correspondent in the postwar Middle East he possessed a master 
key to the offices of government spokesmen and leading foreign observers 
in each of the countries. He knows intimately almost every Arab and 
Jewish leader in the area and draws profiles of its outstanding political 
personalities. A third of the book — in fact, his admiring sympathy — is 
devoted to “The birth of a nation,” Israel, and its growth; another third 
to “Britain and the Arabs,” with sharp criticism of Great Britain’s policy, 
and the last third to “The Aftermath of the Israeli-Arab War” and the 
climax in Egypt, America’s opportunities and the Kremlin’s strategy. His 
story of British-American rivalry and of the two governments’ different 
conceptions of the Mediterranean (defensive or offensive) ends up with 
the statement: “The American naval men claim that the Mediterranean 
is not a defensive flank for Eisenhower’s European army, but an offensive 
gateway, which, if properly exploited, could lead to the vulnerable heart of 
Russia. To this end the Americans want a large offensively grouped 
fleet together with adequate air cover, and a strong forward based bomber 
striking force.” Although the reader will gain a great deal of substantiated 
material and many illuminating views, he should be ready with a critical 
eye here and there. 


, ERNEST JACKH. 
George Washington Institute. J 


The Incompatible Allies; A Memoir-History of German-Soviet Relations 
1918-1941. By Gustav Hitcer and ALrrep G. Meyer. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. xiii, 350. $5.00.) 


No major European country enjoyed closer relations with the Soviet 
Union from the establishment of the Bolshevik regime to 1941 than 
Germany. Gustav Hilger served as economic and political expert, in 
the German Embassy in Moscow, from 1923 to June, 1941, and it is 
unlikely that any diplomatic mission in Moscow during this period 
contained a member technically so highly qualified. His memoirs, pre- 
pared with the aid of Alfred G. Meyer, constitute therefore a significant 
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source of information for the scope and nature of the relations between 
the two countries. 

Born in Moscow to proud German nationals, he received his education 
in Russia, and, with the exception of a period of training in an engineering 
school in Germany and a brief sojourn after World War I, he can hardly 
be said to have lived in Germany at all. He states that, while “in the 
end German influences far predominated,” he always felt that he had 
“two home countries,” Germany and Russia. Interned as an enemy na- 
tional during World War I, he became active upon liberation in relief 
work and more particularly in the mutual exchange of war prisoners, out 
of which activity emerged the German-Soviet agreement of May, 1921, 
which presaged Rapallo. He was appointed to the Embassy post at 
Brockdorff-Rantzau’s request, serving also under the latter’s successors, 
Dirksen, Nadolny, and Schulenberg. Although he modestly refrains from 
dwelling on the extent of his influence, Ambassador Dirksen has noted it 
in his memoirs. 

Like so many other “good” Germans, he continued to serve the Hitler 
regime while professing (in his case, no doubt genuinely so) to detest it. 
He reported to Hitler and Ribbentrop, at their request, in May, 1939, on 
the significance of Litvinov’s dismissal, emphasizing that this action pointed 
to a readiness for a rapprochement with Germany, and that the regime 
and the military establishment remained strong despite the purges. In 
July Hitler made the first overtures to Stalin (and not the opposite, as 
has been asserted), starting the negotiations which culminated in the pact 
of August, 1939. Hilger served as interpreter both during Ribbentrop’s 
visits to Moscow in 1939 and Molotov’s visit to Berlin in 1940. His account 
of Stalin’s conduct during the negotiations in 1939 is most informative; it 
was Stalin’s first participation in negotiations with foreign representatives. 
During the Nazi-Soviet war Hilger was attached to Ribbentrop’s immediate 
advisory staff as an expert on Russia, but found his advice ignored. 

Hilger was from the start a thorough believer in German-Soviet 
political and economic collaboration, to a point of sharing — although he 
does not quite say so—Rantzau’s faith in German-Russian Schicksals- 
gemeinschaft. Fortunately for him, the successive ambassadors under 
whom he served were staunch protagonists of close collaboration. He 
regarded the pact of August, 1939 as the crowning achievement of his 
career, and he and Schulenberg esteemed it the more because they felt 
certain that Stalin had come very close to concluding an alliance with the 
Western powers, and because of their complete conviction that Germany 
would be the loser in a war against Russia. They both expected the pact 
to endure, especially in view of Stalin’s pathetic efforts to conciliate Hitler 
after the collapse of Yugoslavia. Although assured by Hitler personally 
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that no attack on Russia was contemplated, Schulenberg learned the truth, 
including the exact date, from other sources. Hilger here relates his and 
Schulenberg’s desperate last-minute efforts, verging technically on treason, 
to effect a conciliation. Since Hilger is the sole source for the last-minute 
interview with Dekanozov (who has since been liquidated), the date 
might well have been given. 

Hilger asserts that Soviet conduct to the very end, internally and 
externally, gave every appearance of an assurance that no German attack 
was imminent (despite the warnings from several quarters). He attributes 
the early Soviet military reverses to the absence of psychological prepara- 
tion for the war, to be accounted for by the complete suspension of anti- 
German propaganda since August, 1939. 

Hilger definitively confirms that the ambassadors were kept con- 
sistently uninformed, as a matter of policy, about Wehrmacht-Red Army 
military cooperation, although they were always aware of its existence. 
Apart from this bare fact, the information on the military cooperation 
given by Hilger was gleaned from the captured Seeckt archives now kept 
in Washington. Interested readers will find that the policies and practices 
pursued by Hitler and Himmler in the East in the last war were fully 
contemplated by the Wehrmacht in 1915. And it is highly unlikely that 
a resurgent Wehrmacht will shed them. 

Hilger leaves some questions unanswered. In view of his conviction 
that the two countries were natural partners, why does the author term 
them “incompatible allies?” In view also of the length and closeness of 
German-Soviet cooperation in the economic and military spheres, how is 
the faulty German evaluation of Russia’s might to be explained? Why is 
the author silent on his activities during the last war? It would also be 
of great value to have Hilger’s views on Soviet internal policies in the late 
thirties. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


The Dynamics of Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow, in collaboration with 
ALFRED LEVIN, and with the assistance of others at the Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1953. Pp. xvi, 282. $3.95.) 


Crisis in the Kremlin. By Maurice Hinpus. (New York: Doubleday and 
Company. 1953. Pp. 319. $3.95.) 


The volume by Professor Rostow, et al., purports to be a distillation 
and synthesis of the most competent and creative scholarship on the entire 
structure of Soviet society. It also aims to serve the national interest, 
namely, “to assist the makers of American policy.” 
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While the authors have no doubt read extensively on the subject 
they treat, the end product appears to be based on a limited number 
of studies, most of them recent ones. Although an eclectic work, it has 
shape and coherence, is remarkably sane and sensible, and is happily 
written in a style largely, if not altogether, free from the sociopsychological 
jargon which characterizes some of the studies on which it heavily leans. 

Principally the authors aim to discover the main and durable features 
of Soviet societal organization; to analyze Soviet thinking on the nature 
of Soviet society and of societies outside the Soviet orbit; and to ascertain 
the character of the interaction among the several primary layers of 
Soviet society. For, as is correctly pointed out, such knowledge is essential 
to proper prognostication of future policies and to the discovery of the 
elements of strength and weakness in Soviet society. 

The points receiving most emphasis are the exaltation of power 
in Soviet theory and especially practice; the central place of the bureaucracy 
and its relationship to the concentration of power at the top; the origin 
of some basic features of Soviet policy in “short-run” decisions prompted 
by circumstances not of Soviet creation; and Stalin’s role in the shaping 
of the Soviet state. While nothing novel is propounded, the continued 
accentuation of these points serves to impress their significance on the 
reader’s mind. The weakest part is without doubt the discussion of Soviet 
ideology. It is not improbable that Professor Rostow, knowing the pitfalls 
of the game of quotations in which so many Soviet experts delight, resolved 
to play safe. Thus, after posing the question of the sincerity or insincerity 
of the Socialist professions of Stalin and his successors, he fails to commit 
himself, thereby forgoing an opportunity for free and fancy speculation. 

In keeping with the stated utilitarian purpose of the study, the final 
and rather lengthy section examines the future conduct of Stalin’s heirs, 
internally and externally, in the light of what is known of their character 
and of past Soviet policies. As one might expect — as is indeed inevitable 
— there is an abundance of qualified statements. One sensible conclusion 
is that while the concept of world revolution continues to dominate the 
minds of Stalin’s successors, they do not desire a major war and will stead- 
fastly avoid one unless wholly convinced of victory. 

The Soviet state would be weak indeed if it were true that “by and 
large [Soviet internal] propaganda appears notable for its lack of positive 
success.” Moreover, such a conclusion, if true, can have far-reaching 
consequences. It is generally assumed in the West that practically every- 
thing issuing from Soviet presses that is not of a scientific nature or 
reprinted classics is propaganda. It is further assumed that because of the 
long and severe isolation of the Soviet people from contrary views they are 
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thoroughly indoctrinated with the views of the ruling clique. It is on the 
basis of this assumption that a host of persons is engaged in translation, 
analysis, and exegesis. Should Professor Rostow’s conclusion be true, the 
entire enterprise would have to be scrapped with his own Center as one 
of the casualties. 

Although Hindus’ book has few peers among contemporaries for the 
range and immediacy of his knowledge of pre- and postrevolutionary 
Russia, he is somehow viewed with some condescension by the growing 
school of experts whose own competence derives from multiplying glosses 
in a dialect peculiar to themselves on the endlessly contradictory and 
largely inane stuff produced in the Soviet Union. Possibly the directness 
and lucidity of his presentation accounts for this scant regard. Never- 
theless, Hindus’ judgments, based as they are on wide knowledge and 
immediate experience, are worthy of serious consideration. 

Hindus’ basic thesis is that, owing to ignorance and misjudgment 
of the West, Stalin and his entourage threw away in effect, when viewed 
from the long-range interest of the Soviet people and indeed of the regime 
itself, the fruits of World War II victory, by resolving on a policy of 
unabashed expansionism and non-cooperation without, and chauvinism, 
obscurantism, and increased repression within. The author points in 
particular to the seizure of Czechoslovakia, to the alienation of Tito, and 
especially to the instigated attack on Korea as the actions which finally 
galvanized a united front, with the United States in the lead, against the 
Soviet Union. 

It is difficult to disagree with Hindus’ conclusion that Stalin was “the 
most egregious blunderer of our time. Of all the blunders he committed, 
the ones that boomeranged on the Kremlin with particular severity are: 
high-pressured russification inside the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries; the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia; the rupture with Yugo- 
slavia; above all, the Korean war.” He says elsewhere with equal cogency 
that had Stalin been “Russia’s most treacherous saboteur, he could not 
have dealt his enemy a more devastating blow than by instigating the 
Korean war,” for he thereby brought about America’s vast rearmament. 
Hindus expresses a sensible conviction that “some day in the future, even 
if a century hence, when Russian historians recover a sense of sober 
objectivity, of which they are so sorrowfully and disastrously deprived at 
present, they will . . . speak of the Korean war as an act of folly and 
madness, the consequences of which will haunt Stalin’s heirs for years 
and years, regardless of all the compromises they may achieve with 
Western nations, including America.” 

Hindus shares the view also held by Rostow that the Russian people 
genuinely expected, after the war, an easing of the rigors of the regime, 
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improved living conditions, and closer relations with the West on an 
individual basis. He believes Malenkov to be a true Stalinite, yet observes 
that Malenkov “obviously realized the evil consequences of Zhdanov’s 
inquisitional injunctions.” Like Rostow, he is convinced that the present 
leaders do not want, and indeed dread, a war with the West. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics 1918-1945. By 
JouNn W. WHeEELER-BENNETT. (London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 
1953. Pp. xi, 829. $12.50.) 


This carefully documented study should be considered the standard 
work on the political role of the German army from 1918 to 1945. It is 
even more than that. Although not intending to write a history of the 
Weimar Republic, the author’s impressive research and keen insight cast 
much new light on such diverse topics as the Revolution of 1918, the 
Kapp Putsch, German-Soviet relations, the events leading to the abortive 
Putsch in 1923, and Stresemann’s foreign and domestic policy. Some of 
the author’s conclusions invite more complete documentation; even so, his 
very suggestiveness enhances the value of the book. 

The broad treatment of the republican period is at once a great 
asset and a possible liability. It is all to the good to place the army in 
its political and social setting; but there is a tendency to let the army 
so dominate the setting that the unwary reader may conclude that the 
Weimar Republic was exclusively concerned with military reorganization 
and rearmament. Although the interpretations of generals like Seeckt, 
Hindenburg, and Groéner are superb, Stresemann tends to emerge in 
Wheeler-Bennett’s emphasis as a secret militarist whose program of 
international reconciliation was throwing up a smoke-screen behind which 
Germany could rearm and plot revenge for Versailles. And while the 
author’s concern with the army in politics enables him to show in detail 
the extent to which the army was directly responsible for the rise of Hitler, 
yet so persuasive and so detailed is the argument that there is a temptation 
to dismiss other factors — economic, social, political, and cultural — which 
are equally important. 

In tracing the decisive part played by the army in the political life 
of Weimar, Wheeler-Bennett shows that under Seeckt the generals 
effectively controlled politics while remaining aloof from them; and that 
under Schleicher, the generals sought to play politics and became domi- 
nated — and then destroyed —by the politician they had sought to 
manipulate. The turning point in the process was the Fritsch-Blomberg 
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crisis of 1938. Thereafter, the once proud officer corps surrendered on 
every key issue to “that miserable little beer-hall politician.” The ironic 
climax, the unconditional surrender of the generals to the politician, was 
reached after the failure of the July bomb plot. After seeing their fellow 
officers barbarously tried and brutally murdered at the orders of their 
Fithrer, they rushed to fawn and grovel before their destroyer. History 
was to record the strange spectacle of German field marshals begging for 
the appointment to their staffs of Nazi commissars and sending congratula- 
tory telegrams to Himmler when he took over the control of the army. 

The author completely disproves the later claims of the generals that 
they never really endorsed Hitler’s barbarisms and had no inkling that he 
had plotted aggressive war. Actually, the military rejoiced at the “blood 
bath” of 1934. The leading officers approved the sickening pogrom of 
1938; their silence gave consent to the systematic mass-slaughters in Poland. 
They signed the orders that meant death to thousands of human beings. 
In the light of Wheeler-Bennett’s damning disclosures one can only view 
with surprise General Eisenhower’s statement at Bad Homburg in 1951, 
that the German military honor had not been sullied. Nor can it any 
longer be maintained that the German generals were astonished by their 
Fiihrer’s plans for an aggressive war. There was really no cause for surprise. 
The generals were present at the secret conclave in the Reichskanzlei on 
November 5, 1937, when Hitler outlined his plans for a Blitzkrieg against 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. And in August of 1939, the generals were 
again present at the Fiihrer’s conferences which readied the attack on 
Russia, “. . . and they had raised no voice in protest either then or later.” 

The opposition and resistance to Hitler has nowhere been so ably 
analyzed and so brilliantly told as in these pages. The account of the 
abortive attempts at tyrannicide at the Biirgerbrdukeller in 1939, and in the 
Wolfsschanze in 1944, read like a first-class thriller. The job is so superbly 
done that one hesitates to criticize it. Yet, it may fairly be asked, is the 
episode of the army’s resistance to Hitler really worth almost one half 
of the pages of this crowded 800-page book? One has the feeling that 
the sheer fascination of the exciting story enticed the author away from 
other important aspects of the army in politics. 

The author’s account of the opposition has peculiar relevance to the 
political thinking of the extremist Right in the Germany of today. The 
militant nationalists are currently seeking a new Dolchstoss legend to 
explain away —to their own satisfaction — this latest defeat of German 
arms. Thus the cant is now being raised‘ that Hitler was “stabbed in the 
back by the Traitors of July.” It is true, as the author points out, that 
in a nation of eighty million the number of people in active opposition 
was ridiculously small. It is also true that, with the exception of men 
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of the character and quality of Beck and Stauffenberg and Moltke, the 
military opposition was motivated by an opportunism that was cynical. 
This one clear impression emerges: the German army — like the German 
people — were under the spell and thrall of Der Fithrer, and they did not 
resist him until he made the one unforgivable political and military mistake 
— failure. As Wheeler-Bennett emphasizes, there was virtually no way 
that Hitler could have won the war after mid-1943. And yet one cannot 
help but be impressed with the extent to which very important people, 
at one time or another, were actively involved in plots to remove the 
tyrant. The list includes two chiefs of the German general staff, the chief 
of military intelligence, the commander in chief of the German army, the 
most popular general since Hindenburg, a commander of the eastern 
Front, the commander of the western Front, and possibly even Himmler. 
With far less evidence than this did the nationalists of Weimar conjure 
up the specter of the original Dolchstoss legend. 

The book has obvious relevance to Western policy towards present-day 
Germany. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is well aware of the necessity and the 
inevitability of German rearmament. He is equally aware of its dangers. 
As he well reminds us, no nation in history has been so roundly and 
thoroughly defeated as Prussia at Jena and Germany after 1918 and 1945 
—and yet “no country has displayed a more phenomenal capacity for 
military resilience or for beating plowshares into swords.” 

This is an important book — perhaps the most important book on 
Germany written in the postwar period. It is indispensable for both the 
specialist and the citizen who seeks to understand the German problem. 
It should also be “required reading” for those German generals, Ausser 
Dienst, who only recently informed this reviewer that the German army 
was in no way responsible for Hitler and that the defeat was due solely to 
the blundering of the politicians. 


Williams College. Rosert G. L. WaIrte. 


In the Twilight of Socialism. A History of the Revolutionary Socialists of 
Austria. By JosepH Buttincer. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1953. Pp. xi, 577. $6.00.) 


This book describes the activities of the Austrian Socialist party 
between February, 1934 and March, 1938. During that whole period, it 
operated illegally as an underground organization, trying to maintain its 
political control over the Austrian working class. Not only did the Fascist 
government and the Communist party endanger the established position 
of the Socialists, but the latter were unable to maintain the unity which 
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was necessary to secure a political victory. Divergences of opinion among 
the Socialist leaders led to endless factional fights, splits, and eventual 
disillusionment. All the efforts of the party leaders accomplished nothing 
at all. It is evident that well-meaning men like Otto Bauer and Gustav 
Richter would not have been able to offer adequate resistance to the 
forces of reaction, even if other circumstances had been more favorable. 
However, like most political organizations, the Austrian Socialist party 
had its share of crooks and cranks. The story is one of duplicity and 
intrigue on a large scale; of clever political maneuvering on the part of the 
dishonest men, as well as of soul-searching and philosophical rationalizing 
on the part of the others. Apparently, Richter and his friends learned 
very little from their experience. In exile after 1938, they indulged in most 
unwholesome and futile self-pity. It is difficult to see what attractions 
such a party could have had for the masses, or why a worker should have 
resisted the more practical blandishments offered by the Schuschnigg 
regime. According to the author, party members preferred the illegal 
organization to the material advantages offered by the Austrian government 
because of their respect for the Socialist tradition and their never- 
faltering hope in the coming revolt of the masses. No doubt, this is Mr. 
Buttinger’s personal analysis and should be regarded as such by the reader. 
It is not altogether a sound explanation of the issue. 

The question then arises: does the book really provide an authentic 
picture? The jacket states that Mr. Buttinger “led the Austrian Socialists 
during the underground years,” and it implies furthermore that the author 
is none other than Gustav Richter, the party chairman, himself. There 
are several reasons why this may be so. The name Buttinger is not men- 
tioned once throughout the book. Yet the author writes in the greatest 
detail about matters which could have been known only to the party 
leadership. He describes dozens of meetings and even private conversa- 
tions, including most sessions of the party’s central committee. Also, in the 
last paragraph of the book, Richter states his wish to write a history of the 
Austrian Socialists. Assuming then that In the Twilight of Socialism 
constitutes Richter’s memoirs, the reviewer cannot but conclude that a 
deliberate attempt was made to mislead the ordinary reader by making 
him believe that this is an objective study, free from partisanship and 
personal malice. Yet the book as a whole is of considerable value since 
it offers an unparalled picture of the operations of an underground organiza- 
tion. It does not contain incoherent accounts of minor happenings like so 
many works of this kind. 

Grorce W. DomKE. 

LeMoyne College. 
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French Politics. The First Years of the Fourth Republic, by Dorotuy 
Picktes. (London & New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1953. Pp. xii, 302. $5.00.) 


The point has often been made that the first years of a regime are 
most important for the shaping of political habits and constitutional tradi- 
tions. Such a contention is certainly borne out by the history of the Third 
French Republic. If the same were true of the Fourth Republic, as it might 
well be the case, this careful analysis of the past six years of French 
history deserves the particular attention of the scholar as well as of the 
general political observer. 

In many ways this volume is not only a sequel but also a revaluation 
of the author’s earlier France Between the Republics: Miss Pickles (like 
the vast majority of Frenchmen) had to bury earlier hopes for a regenera- 
tion of French politics by the ideas and men of the Resistance movement. 
The first chapters of this book read indeed like an epitaph on the Resistance 
and, by the same token, on party politics in the first parliament of the 
Fourth Republic. 

The author, overmodestly, makes no claim to completeness and 
apologizes for the fact that her general conclusions are limited to comments 
on specific problems in the light of the conditions prevailing at the time. 
This could not be otherwise in a study dealing with events that are still 
so much a part of current politics. The author has nevertheless succeeded 
in avoiding in her narrative the “wilderness of single instances” and has 
actually given an excellent account of political issues and problems. 
Particularly helpful are the discussions of the French Union (still partly 
a fiction, and one that will perhaps never succeed in becoming a fact), 
and of party politics. Though the author is obviously in sympathy with 
the tenets of democratic socialism, she criticizes with great lucidity the 
reasons for the dilemma and decline of the Socialist party in postwar 
France. Excellent is also the chapter dealing with the workings of the 
new constitution, comparing the ideas and intentions of the “founding 
fathers” of the new Republic with the modifications brought about by the 
pressure of parliamentary as well as extraparliamentary forces. 

For Miss Pickles the question of whether the Fourth Republic will 
follow closely the pattern established by its predecessor, is all but decided 
in the affirmative. Hence she disagrees, though not explicitly, with the 
propositions frequently advanced by one of the keenest French observers, 
M. Goguel. (Much of Goguel’s thinking on these problems is now available 
to the American reader in his France Under the Fourth Republic.) It 
might well be that one of the reasons for the British author’s inclination 
to see the victory of the old over the new is the fact that she considers 
economic and social questions only in their political context and that 
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what is truly modern in France is mostly such developments as the Monnet- 
and now the Schuman Plan. It is perhaps for the same reason that, in 
her discussion of future leadership in France, the author pays but scant 
attention to Mendés-France, whose prognostics and proposals command 
an increasing attention at the present time. 

When all is said and weighed, it is true that nobody can yet tell 
whether the Fourth Republic will have its permanent distinguishing 
characteristics or whether French politics and politicians will persist in 
the dangerous attempt to return to the status quo ante bellum. 


University of Colorado. Henry W. EHRMANN. 


The British Parliament. By STRATHEARN Gorpon. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1953. Pp. 247. $4.25.) 


Mr. Gordon, the Librarian of the House of Commons, has written this 
book, as he tells us in a prefatory note, “to explain in simple terms how 
Parliament has grown up, what it is and how it works and affects people’s 
lives today.” In doing so he has provided us with a truly admirable 
handbook. 

The author’s approach is historical, and he illuminates the complex 
workings of Parliament by brief but authoritative accounts of how its 
various customs and institutions originated. The author has chosen to let 
the authorities and participants speak for him with the result that the book 
abounds with apposite quotations. It may be Mr. Speaker Yelverton 
enumerating the qualities required of the Speaker or Burke addressing the 
Bristol electorate, but the quotation is always apt and the language 
memorable. 

A most useful feature of the book is the number of tables and charts, 
such as those showing the division of parliamentary time between the 
opposition and the government in the twentieth century, the amount 
of time allotted to the private member in various Parliaments, facsimiles 
of a whip, a bill, and a financial resolution. Not least in value are the 
ten appendices which detail the composition of both Lords and Commons 
since 1295, the hours and frequency of parliamentary sittings, statistics on 
private bills and questions, and the like; and usefully list record debates, 
sittings and speeches. Lastly, the author has prepared a most useful, com- 
plete glossary of parliamentary terms. 

Teachers will find this volume useful for its convenient collection of 
statistical information not readily available elsewhere, and students will 
find it an excellent introduction to the mechanical workings of Parliament. 


Franklin and Marshall College. RicHarD F, Scuier. 
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British Government. By Hiram MILLER Stout. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 433. $7.00.) 


This book has been written, its author tells us, to include wartime and 
postwar developments in a full-length treatment of British government. 
It thus contains much recent material — on welfare activities, the national- 
ized industries, and the Commonwealth and Empire — that is absent from 
older books of its kind. For this reason it is a useful addition to the 
already extensive literature, for no other single volume provides so much 
current information. 

Mr. Stout’s account of the parliamentary machine seems altogether 
too static. He has contented himself with an approach geared to one thing 
at atime. As a result the latter half of the book concerning administration 
is much the better portion, for the subjects there lend themselves to that 
technique of presentation. It may be hazarded that the basis of the author’s 
difficulty lies in the organization of the book. The constitution, Parliament, 
and cabinet are described before the chapters dealing with parties and 
elections appear, sandwiched in between chapters on National Finance 
and the Administration of Justice. It has now been many years since 
Bagehot observed that parties are the vital principle of representative 
government, and in the interim the development of British parties has 
altered (some would say, distorted) the workings of the British system. 
Nevertheless, it is as true now as it was then that parties are the crucial 


element in British government. Mr. Stout’s organization is likely to obscure 
this fact for the student. 


Franklin and Marshall College. 


RICHARD F. ScHIER. 


The Party System in Great Britain. By Ivor Bu-MER-THomas. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. vii, 328. $5.00.) 


This is a most welcome study, the first extensive treatment of the 
British party system since volume one of Ostrogorski’s work was published 
half a century ago. It is amazing that British political scientists could have 
allowed such a gap to develop in the literature of British politics, and, 
indeed, that it has been plugged even now by a journalist — albeit one 
of high academic attainments and unusual practical qualifications. The 
author has been a member of both major parties, and has served both as 
“backbencher” and minister. 

Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’ work is scarcely a definitive study; it certainly 
lacks both the comprehensiveness and the depth of comparable studies 
of the American party system. Part I, which sketches out the history 
of the development of the parties, covers well-known ground; the decline 
of the Liberal party is treated rather unsatisfactorily, being more nearly 
described than explained. The author announces that he does not under- 
take to deal with party policies, and of the whole work modestly points 
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out that he is “conscious of how much more there is to be said.” But 
these allowances made, he says a great deal that is penetrating and 
entertaining; and the book is well written, objective, and unusually in- 
formative. In this last respect, the study is of especial value to American 
students, covering as it does many matters of detail which the British either 
can take for granted or do not admit to themselves. 

The significant features of this work include its excellent analysis 
of the character and organization of the minor parties, devoting attention 
to some about which information is hard to come by; probably more in- 
formation on the selection of parliamentary candidates than has appeared 
in print before; two chapters on the relations of parties, ancillary organiza- 
tions, and other political bodies, an aspect which is usually given little 
attention in the literature of the field; and a chapter on the parties and 
religion — a matter rarely discussed. Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’ work deserves 
a high place on the list of important recent books that add to an under- 


standing of the democratic process. 
6 P Det G. HITCcHNER. 


University of Washington. 


Democracy in Alberta: The Theory and Practice of a Quasi-Party System. 
By C. B. MacpHErRSON. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. 
Pp. xii, 258. $5.50.) 


Parliamentary government was established in Alberta when the 
province was created in 1905. Professor Macpherson has written an 
admirable account of its adaptation to the political needs of a quasi- 
colonial economy in which “independent commodity producers” (farmers!) 
predominated. Almost incidentally we are presented with a penetrating 
analysis of two powerful radical movements which culminated in the 
victory of the United Farmers of Alberta in 1921 and of Social Credit in 
1935. 

Alternate-party government with the two federal parties as antago- 
nists was destroyed by the U.F.A., who looked on it as a means by which 
the dominance of eastern financial interests was maintained, and en- 
deavored to replace it by a delegate democracy. The control of members 
of the legislature by the groups to which they owed their election was, 
however, inconsistent with cabinet control, and the U.F.A. became a 
political party in defiance of their political theories. 

The Social Credit movement likewise began as a delegate democracy, 
but its ideology gave a plebiscitary character to the elections as expressions 
of the general will of the people. The government was to transfer power 
to experts competent to devise the means for giving effect to this will. Once 
again cabinet control asserted itself. In spite of the revolt of the delegates 
in 1937, the experts remained advisers. 
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Professor Macpherson’s explanation of the impact of these two 
movements on the party system is a tour de force. Economic circumstances 
led to the domination of the petite bourgeoisie, a class consisting of “those 
whose living comes neither from employing labour nor from selling the 
disposal of their labour,” a class dependent on an external market in 
which it felt that it was exploited, but a class fatally handicapped by its 
innate respect for property and law and by its detestation of violence. 

The outcome was the “quasi-party” system. There was no room 
for two parties because there were no class differences to be harmonized. 
A party which believes that it is the custodian of the general will is 
essentially intolerant of opposition. Emphasis is placed on administration 
in contrast to policy formation. The quasi-party system involves some 
deterioration of democracy, although “the form and some of the sub- 
stance” can be maintained. 

In conclusion Professor MacPherson is bold enough to hint that 
“much that is obscure about the Canadian federal party system might 
yield to further analysis along these lines.” The United States would 
replace the eastern financial interests as the external enemy forcing on 
Canada the “quasi-colonial status and independent producer outlook” 
which, “in a period of maturing capitalism,” require a quasi-party system. 


The University of British Columbia. H. F. Anous. 


The Force of Women in Japanese History. By Mary R. Bearp. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 1953. Pp. 196. $3.75.) 


Lacking the systematic development and analytical quality of her 
earlier work, Women As A Force in History (1946), this book is simply a 
series of biographical sketches arranged in chronological sequence from 
the mythical sun-goddess, Ama-terasu-o-mi-kami, to the assumption of new 
rights under the MacArthurian constitution of 1946. 

Students of Japanese civilization would have welcomed a serious 
analysis of the changing status of women in Japan. It is well known, 
for example, that the position of women was eminent during the early 
feudal and Fujiwara periods. During the Muromachi period the family 
assumed greater importance and the desire to preserve it and its property 
and rights led to the practice of primogeniture. From this time on, the 
position of women became one of subordination. What were the factors 
which brought about this change in woman’s status from Fujiwara to 
Muromachi? Difficult as this question may be, Mrs. Beard’s long interest 
in women’s problems, her residence in Japan, and her access to the work 
of Japanese feminists suggest that we might have expected such a study 
from her pen. It is, therefore, somewhat disappointing to find that her 
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book is only a collection of biographical sketches. Nor is it consoling to 
note that it pretends to be nothing more. 

It is difficult for this reviewer to see much value in a mere com- 
pendium of female biographies unless it be used as a kind of historical 
Who’s Who Among Women. Used even in this limited way the volume 
has many serious defects. Though the biographical nature of the work 
precludes much analysis, Japanese history often seems to be nudged a 
bit to make way for the influence of women. 

An illustration is the treatment accorded Empress Suiko. According 
to this sketch Suiko, as Empress Regent from a.p. 593 to 620, was the 
dominant figure in the Imperial government during this period. Only a 
paragraph is devoted to the gifted Crown Prince Umayado, who later 
became known as Shotoku Taishi. Is he thus pushed aside because of his 
sex, or is this his rightful place in history? Most historians agree that 
Shotoku was the dominant force during this period, earning well his title 
of “Sage-Virtue.” Mrs. Beard devotes only three lines to the Code of 
Shotoku Taishi, promulgated in a.p. 604, and often referred to as the first 
Japanese constitution. Certainly all else during this period is of diminutive 
stature when compared to this Code. If Mrs. Beard would have us believe 
that Suiko’s activities were more important, weighty evidence would be 
needed to overturn the consensus of historians. 

Apart from the possibility of serious distortion of history, several im- 
portant errors in scholarship occur. For example, reference is made to Dr. 
S. Wells Williams’ “A Journal of the Perry Expedition to Japan.” That 
Mrs. Beard calls the distinguished missionary-translator “Wells Williams” 
can be passed over as trivial. But apparently she mistakes the Williams 
document for the official Perry journal. She says on page 123, “Commodore 
Perry praised God, according to the last item in the Journal of this expedi- 
tion kept by his interpreter, Wells Williams.” It was not Perry, but 
Williams, who praised God. The final entry in Williams’ journal said, 
“Thus ends my expedition to Japan, for which praise be to God!” This 
was Williams speaking, not Perry. The Williams Journal, written in the 
first person, was not the official journal of the Perry expedition; it was a 
personal account, and, so far as is known, the only diary kept on board 
ship not requisitioned and examined by Perry. Williams’ document was 
published in Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan (1910), Vol. 
XXXVII, Part II, pp. 1-259. It appears that Mrs. Beard mistakes the 
Williams account for the official Narrative of the Expedition of an Ameri- 
can Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, compiled by Francis L. Hawks 
and published in 1856 commercially by D. Appleton and Company of 
New York. The absence of footnotes, bibliography and index is a technical 
deficiency which seriously limits the usefulness of the book. 
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Finally, the literary style is unfortunate. The preface states that the 
basic materials were translated by Mrs. Reiko Mitsui. Perhaps the transla- 
tions were not carefully enough edited. In any case, there are many 
ungrammatical sentences and infelicitous expressions. Mrs. Beard seems 
to think, according to the preface, that there was an urgent need for 
publishing these materials now. It is regrettable that they could not have 
been saved to be sifted and analyzed by competent historians and to be 
published later as a sound, reliable contribution to our knowledge of 


Japan. RALPH BrRAIBANTI. 


Duke University. 


Modern China’s Foreign Policy. By Werner Levi. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1953. Pp. 399. $5.50.) 


The author explains in his preface that his purpose is analytical 
rather than descriptive and that he has not aimed at an account of China’s 
every diplomatic move. He states also that he has tried to be objective 
and factually accurate. In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor Levi has 
on the whole successfully carried out his declared aims. In its careful 
and abundant documentation the work shows painstaking research. The 
arrangement is in the main chronological. Although this method is 
helpful in fixing sequences in the mind of the reader, it is not so well 
adapted as a topical arrangement to highlighting what is most significant. 
One might wish that more space had been devoted to such matters as (1) 
Sun Yat-sen’s political philosophy, which so profoundly influenced China’s 
foreign policy aims; (2) the Sino-Japanese negotiations, 1933 to 1937, such 
as those surrounding the Tang Ku truce and the Ho Ying-chin — Umezu 
agreement, since these negotiations had so important a bearing on the 
subsequent conflict; (3) the setting up in 1940 of the Wang Ching-wei 
regime at Nanking and the “treaty” with Japan; (4) Chinese military 
collaboration with the United States during World War II; (5) the 
restoring of Formosa to Chinese control in 1945; and (6) the policies of the 
National government after its instatement in Formosa. If necessary to make 
space for these topics, the discussion of others that seem less important 
might have been abridged, such as perhaps the question posed in chapter 
iv of “Territorial Integrity or the Open Door?” Surely, it would seem 
obvious that China’s interest would be on the first rather than the second 
point. 

China’s foreign policy is a subject so vast that any comprehensive 
treatment would necessarily run to several volumes. Professor Levi has 
managed through a process of careful selection to present a very readable 
and useful treatise within the compass of a single volume. 


The Brookings Institution. Josep W. BaLLanTINe. 
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The South Seas in Transition: A Study of Post-War Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation in Three British Pacific Dependencies. By W. E. H. 
STANNER. (Sydney: Australasian Publishing Company. 1953. Pp. 
xiii, 448. $6.00.) 


This is a substantial study by an Australian anthropologist of Aus- 
tralian Papua-New Guinea, the British Crown Colony of the Fiji Islands, 
and New Zealand’s Trust Territory of Western Samoa — by the author’s 
reckoning, perhaps one eight-hundredth of the “human sea” of less for- 
tunate peoples “surrounding islands of prosperity” in the world. 

The impacts upon these people of the war and a rash of postwar 
projects, designed quickly to compensate for prewar neglect, provide 
important lessons in problems of economic development and cultural 
change. Most of these, unfortunately, are negative. One may learn here, 
almost as well as from J. C. Furnivall’s Colonial Policy and Practice, what 
may not be expected and what should not be attempted. While Furnivall, 
in his study of Burma and the Netherlands Indies, could look to national- 
ism as a force potentially capable of inducing attitudes compatible with 
lasting progress, independence cannot in these areas become a solvent 
either for the problems themselves or for the responsibility of the ad- 
ministering states. In New Guinea, distances and topography, the lack 
of readily exploitable resources, the primitive state of the population, its 
maldistribution and its ethnical fragmentation compound the difficulties 
of economic, cultural and psychological readjustment. In the Fijis, a 
mixed population, in which immigrant Indians and their descendants 
already outnumber the Fijians, presses against the limited land resources. 
In Western Samoa, problems of adjustment have hardly been faced, owing 
to the strength and self-confidence of the traditional culture. 

The Trusteeship system, with its tendency to urge “that everyone and 
everything should go faster,” when the results of “an airy indifference 
to economic fundamentals” had already become apparent, has not been 
very helpful. Its supporters, often more concerned with their “state of 
intellectual comfort” than with “the coherence of development at the 
level of daily action within the dependencies,” seem to be guided by 
a Bible of Trusteeship when, in the author’s opinion, they need a Baedeker. 

This book cannot be the definitive guide, as Stanner would be the 
first to admit. Much essential information is lacking because adequate 
studies have never been made. The book itself awaited publication for 
six years after first writing and three years after revision, with the result 
that much of its data is outdated. Surely zeal is as indispensable as accurate 
information and analysis, if the world is to promote justice for its out-of- 


the-way peoples. Whurrtney T. Perkins. 


Brown University. 
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Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia. By SypNey D. BAILey. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1952. Pp. 27. $.30.) 


This mimeographed publication is a critical description of the govern- 
ment systems of Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. 

The author has covered in considerable detail the movement of these 
countries from colonial status to Commonwealth membership, or, in 
Burma’s case, to separate independence. Other subjects dealt with include 
descriptions of constitutional structure, political parties, elections, and the 
degree to which the cabinet-parliamentary relationship accords with the 
ideal of responsible government. On matters other than government 
policies, administration, and local government, this publication is a valu- 
able survey. 

In a time of widespread complaints about publishing costs, this tidy 


summary of facts rates as a “best buy.” —_ _ 


San Francisco State College. 


Rebirth and Destiny of Israel. By Daviv BEN-Gurion. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1954. Pp. 539. $10.00.) 


Out of this compilation of thirty-eight of David Ben-Gurion’s essays, 
addresses and statements covering the period from 1915 to 1952 there 
emerges a towering figure—a classical and biblical scholar, military 
strategist, and statesman who rose from immigrant farm laborer to first 
prime minister and minister of defense of Israel. 

“For us,” remarked Ben-Gurion during the opening debate at the 
Seventeenth World Zionist Congress in 1931 at Basle, “the annals of 
Zionism go back beyond the Balfour Declaration.” As an ardent Zionist, 
he had emigrated in 1906 at the age of twenty to Turkish-held Palestine 
from his native Congress Poland then in Czarist Russian hands. Despite 
hunger, long, arduous toil, malaria, and Arab opposition, the enthusiasm 
and devotion never faded. Although he has always taken his Zionism 
seriously as a deep motivating force, and with a fierce single-mindedness, 
Ben-Gurion was never a fanatic. With bold strokes and maneuvers, at 
time bordering on rashness, he pursued one goal—a Jewish state in 
Palestine. 

A moderate, practical non-Marxist socialist, Ben-Gurion stated in 
1932 during an address before Palestine’s Jewish Elected Assembly, “We 
live in a capitalist era and in it must reconstruct our land.” Realistic 
and pragmatic, he continually counseled that “our demands and our 
plaints must take stock of the feasible and the practical” and at all times 
“must consider political realities.” In 1936, at a time when nearly all 
Zionists were aroused at the British, Ben-Gurion cautioned the Jewish 
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community against “wholesale charges.” Realizing that future statehood 
depended on an open door for Jewish immigration, he urged that nothing 
be done to cause the door’s closing by antagonizing the British authori- 
ties in Palestine. 

Practicality, Ben-Gurion always stressed, must be combined with 
courage. From the moment he set foot on Palestine’s soil, he called for 
strength, vigilance, and armed preparedness by the Jewish settlers. Fre- 
quently comparing the difficulties of Palestine’s settlements with those 
of the American colonies, Ben-Gurion pointed out in 1915 that “no land 
is automatically built and held with no exertion of will, with no dedication 
of its first founders.” When, the day after statehood, the combined armies 
of the surrounding Arab nations invaded Israel, the lessons of the early 
Jewish settler-guards proved their worth. Seeing no courage in terrorism, 
however, he condemned it whether it was British, Arab or Jewish; and in 
the struggle for Israel’s independence, he dealt mercilessly with the Jewish 
terrorist gangs that endangered the country’s defenses and very life. 

After visiting the Nazi gas chambers and concentration camps in 
1945, Ben-Gurion was more resolved than ever that only an independent, 
sovereign Jewish state could solve the Jewish problem. He saw three 
fundamental steps for accomplishing his goal: re-establishment of Palestine 
as a Jewish commonwealth; vesting the Jewish Agency for Palestine with 
full control over immigration of Jews and with the required authority 
for building the state; and complete political, social, and religious equality 
for all the inhabitants. 

As far back as 1909, Ben-Gurion had cautioned the Jewish community 
in Palestine that the Arabs saw in the immigration of Jews the danger of 
eventual Jewish statehood and would therefore actively try to discourage 
Jewish settlement. In 1931 he warned the World Zionist Congress of an 
awakening Arab nationalism and of the peril of a Jewish state surrounded 
by hostile Arab countries. Nevertheless, he continually urged tolerance 
and cooperation, and never gave up his long-held hope for peace, harmony, 
and trade with the Arabs, always viewing Israel as the agency for demon- 
strating Western social and political democracy to the Arab world. 

Despite severe problems and crises and the outbreaks of violence and 
terror, Ben-Gurion never repudiated the democratic methods he espoused 
in his youth. Always the ultimate goal, a socialist Israel was to be achieved 
only through democratic procedures. Viewing the American Constitution 
as “inflexible and privileged,” he opposed a formal, written constitution 
for Israel. The future of Israel, he argued, requires, above all, “the rule 
of law and the rule of democracy,” which would be attained by legislative 
supremacy with an independent judiciary to safeguard individual liberty. 
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Ben-Gurion’s book should be of interest not only to Zionists, but also 
to all students of Middle Eastern affairs. Israel’s position in international 
relations and its foreign policy, especially with regard to the United States 
and the USSR, are clearly explained. The reader will find a valuable 
account of the history of Zionism in the twentieth century and a wealth 
of first-hand material on the development of the Jewish community in 
Palestine and its emergence into statehood, including an illuminating 
description of the early settlements in the decade before World War I. 

The book is informative, interestingly written, and a frank characteriza- 
tion of a man to whom Israel has been “the most dynamic country in the 
world,” and who himself was Israel’s most dynamic personality for over 


three decades. 
Oscar KRAINES. 


New York University. 


The Struggle for Kashmir. By Micuart BrecHer. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 211. $5.00.) 


Mr. Brecher’s study provides a careful analysis of the Kashmir dispute 
from its inception in October, 1947 to the failure of Dr. Graham’s media- 
tion efforts in early 1953. It is based on thorough study of the relevant 
published materials, supplemented by a visit to Kashmir in the summer 
and autumn of 1951. It includes two chapters of essential illustrative 
background: one, a brief historical survey of the area, and the other, a 
discussion of Sheikh Abdullah’s administration which provides a valuable 
first-hand account of his extensive land reforms. It is Mr. Brecher’s mis- 
fortune that Sheikh Abdullah’s fall from power and imprisonment have 
markedly altered the contemporary scene in Kashmir so soon after the 
publication of this book. In fact he does not appear to have given sufficient 
attention to the possible implications of a movement for an “autonomous” 
or “independent” Kashmir. It is to be hoped that the author will pursue 
his study with a view to bringing out a second edition at an appropriate 
time. 

Despite Mr. Brecher’s visit to Kashmir, his account is more that of 
a scholar who has lived among United Nations reports in libraries than 
that of an investigator who has followed this vast tragedy on the ground. 
He makes very clear the intractable nature of the dispute, and the reasons 
why the two governments took up irreconcilable positions, but his narrative 
lacks life, and sometimes shows little appreciation of the reasons why a 
particular view is held, especially on the Pakistan side. On some of the 
most baffling points (e.g., exactly what caused the tribesmen to move 
in the autumn of 1947? What aid did they get? When did Pakistan army 
units enter “Azad Kashmir”?) Mr. Brecher has had no more success 
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than others in penetrating the barriers of conflicting and insufficient 
evidence. The uncertainties inevitable in this sort of investigation are well 
illustrated by Mr. Ian Stephens’ statement in his recently published 
Horned Moon that “subsequent inquiries indicate that Lord Mountbatten 
was misinformed” as to Mr. Jinnah’s being at Abbottabad in late October, 
1947 “ready to drive in triumph to Srinagar.” Mr. Brecher naturally 
inferred there was no doubt of Mr. Jinnah’s presence in Abbottabad from 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s diary entry of a conversation between Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Stephens, then editor of the Calcutta Statesman: 
“Jinnah at Abbottabad, he [Lord Mountbatten continued] had been 
expecting to ride in triumph into Kashmir. He had been frustrated.” 

Mr. Brecher’s book is indispensable to the teacher of political science 
who may be faced with questions about the crisis in Kashmir. It does not, 
however, deal with every significant aspect of the “struggle for Kashmir.” 
There is little about conditions north and west of the “cease-fire” line (e.g., 
it is not made clear that “Azad” Kashmir and the Gilgit area are ad- 
ministratively separate); there is no description of the military operations 
in 1947 and 1948, of the tedious process of establishing the “cease-fire” 
line, and of the work of the United Nations personnel on the spot; there 
is not much discussion of the difficulties which would face any “plebiscite 
administrator,” of the various “partition” ideas which have been occasion- 
ally brought forward, or of the bitter controversy as to the representative 
character of the present “constituent assembly” in Srinagar. Official Indian 
promises regarding a plebiscite, especially Mr. Nehru’s statements on the 
subject, are not sufficiently emphasized. The map lacks precision; readers 
unfamiliar with the area will erroneously think of Ladakh as north of 
the “cease-fire” line, and will get no clear picture of the courses of the 
important rivers and mountain ranges. The great value of Mr. Brecher’s 
work lies in his succinct and masterly summary of the United Nations 


Sroceedings with respect to Kashmir. 
P 8 P HoLpeEN FursBer. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Edited by Piero SRAFFA 
and M. H. Doss. Vol. V: Speeches and Evidence; Vols. VI-IX: 
Letters. (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 
534; xliii, 353; xi, 387, xi, 403; xi, 401. $4.75 each volume.) 


The great finds promised when the earlier volumes of this set 
were issued (reviewed in the QuARTERLY, December, 1952) are now laid 
before us, with the same elegance of scholarship and format as then 
evoked such admiration. Volume V collects for the first time Ricardo’s 
evidence to parliamentary committees, his speeches in the House of 
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Commons, in the court of proprietors of the Bank of England, and the 
court of the East India Company, and at a few political meetings. Many 
of the speeches, reprinted now from contemporary newspapers, were 
virtually unobtainable before. 

The four volumes of letters are of even greater importance. They 
contain the newly discovered correspondence between James Mill and 
Ricardo, and three series of letters, from Malthus, Trower and McCulloch, 
which make up the hitherto missing sides of these three correspondences. 
Of the 555 letters, 317 are now published for the first time, including 
73 from Malthus, 47 from James Mill and 58 to him, 43 from Trower, and 
18 from McCulloch. Almost all of them are of substantial interest. All 
the letters, old and new, are arranged together, not by writers, but in 
one chronological sequence: “the reader is thus placed as it were behind 
Ricardo’s desk at Gatcomb Park and reads the letters as Ricardo writes 
them or receives them”; but any one correspondence can readily be 
followed from the index. 

The economist will perhaps find most fascination in the letters from 
Malthus, but the new Mill-Ricardo correspondence has first claim on the 
attention of the political scientist. It was known already, from scattered 
evidence, that it was James Mill who had impelled Ricardo to write his 
Principles and to complete and publish various shorter pieces, as well as 
to enter Parliament; indeed, Halévy had gone so far as to say, “All the 
actions in Ricardo’s life, after 1811, were willed by James Mill.” Now 
we see the whole relationship at firsthand, with all its overtones. It is 
clear that the content of Ricardo’s economic writings is his own original 
thought, but it was Mill who instructed him in detail how to order and 
present his thought, and who drove him on like a schoolmaster, benev- 
olent but firm, from the writing of particular essays to the completion of 
the Principles, then on into Parliament and to the study of the principles 
of civil society. At each turning point in Ricardo’s career it was Mill who 
planned the next stage. When Ricardo, already known for his incisive 
pamphlets on monetary questions, was about to retire with the fortune 
he had made on the stock exchange and sink himself in the life of a 
country gentleman, Mill, by this time on terms of the easiest familiarity 
with him, wrote (August.23, 1815): “As you have now made quite as 
much money for all your family, as will be conducive to their happiness 
. « . you will now have leisure for other pursuits,” and went on to say, 
“My friendship for you, for mankind, and for science, all prompt me to 
give you no rest, till you are plunged over head and ears in political 
economy, . . . a science on which the progress of human happiness to a 
singular degree depends.” Even this was not enough. “I have other 
projects upon you, however, besides. You now can have no excuse for 
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not going into Parliament, and doing what you can to improve that most 
imperfect instrument of government.” 

When the Principles was finished, Mill wrote (August 24, 1817) 
to ask: 
What occupation you are setting about! Your mind is capable of too much .. . to 
let it lie idle—therefore you must hold it a religious duty to work —to work hard 
and perseveringly —if I had a cottage within a couple of miles of you, how I would 
keep you to it! However, in the mean time, let me know what you are doing or thinking 
to do — because I may be able to give you good advice. 
Ricardo replied (September 12, 1817): “I am employing my time very 
badly, I am reading without plan or order,” and, after deprecating his 
own capacities for new intellectual pursuits, he concluded: “Tell me 
however what to undertake and I will put my powers to the test... .” 


Mill had his plan all ready: 


What I wish to see you thoroughly acquainted with [is] the course which human affairs, 
upon the great scale, have hitherto taken, the causes of their taking these different 
courses, the degree in which these courses have severally departed from the best course, 
and by what means they can best be made to approximate to that course. That is the 
field of application; and none of the pretexts you set up will avail you. There is 
nothing in this knowledge mysterious, or hard—there is nothing but what anybody, 
who has common application, a common share of judgment, and is free from prejudice, 
and sinister interest, may arrive at. He will not do so all at once; time is required; but 
every step is delightful, and what is gained at every step has an immediate use. 

A start was to be made by serious reading: Locke’s Essay, Hume, Bayle, 
Millar, and — stiffest assignment of all — Mill’s own History of British 
India, just about to be published, which, Mill hoped, “‘will make no bad 
introduction to the study of civil society in general” and of “the principles 
and laws of the social order in almost all its more remarkable states, from 
the most rude to the most perfect with which we are yet acquainted” (Mill 
to Ricardo, October 19, 1817). There was a typical postscript: “In the 
character of pupil, you must not be long before you give your master 
an account of your progress.” Ricardo duly complied. 

What a delightful relationship! Even when Mill was most high- 
handed, Ricardo did not resent it: when Ricardo had been invited, 
through Mill, to write an article on the Sinking Fund for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and had written to Mill declining, with various reasons, Mill 
replied: “I have just received your letter, and as I am quite decided that 
not one of your reasons is a good one, I shall write to Napier [editor of the 
Encyclopaedia] that you undertake the article” (September 7, 1819). 
Ricardo gracefully gave in. How could he resist? All Mill did was done 
not only from friendship but for the sake of science and mankind. 

It is plain enough how pervasive was Mill’s influence on Ricardo. 
And we may guess that the relationship had an influence on Mill, too. 
It has always been something of a puzzle that James Mill, the philosophic 
radical, was willing to see government left in the hands of the rich. His 
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own argument, in the essay On the Ballot (1830), was that the rich, 
provided they were chosen by proper methods, would be the best rulers 
because, not having to earn a living, they would have “superior success” 
in acquiring “the knowledge, the talents, and the virtues, which would 
entitle them to the confidence of their fellow citizens.” This argument 
has never seemed entirely convincing, coming from one who generally 
singled out “the middle rank” for highest praise. Now perhaps we see 
the source of it. Surely it owes something to Mill’s experience with 
Ricardo: the middle rank, providing the intellectual guidance, finding in 
the rich willing disciples and fit governors. 

Another puzzling feature of Mill’s political theory, one that has not 
been much noticed, may be illuminated by the letters. Méill’s perfect 
confidence, in the essay on Government (1820), that “the vast majority” 
of the lower class would, if the franchise were extended to that class, be 
guided by the advice and example of the middle rank (chap. x), always 
has seemed a little inconsistent with his search (in Chap. VIII) for a 
property qualification of just such a height as “would remove the right 
of Suffrage from the people of small, or of no property, and yet constitute 
an elective body, the interest of which would be identical with that of 
the community.” If “the poor” were sure to follow the middle rank, 
why not conform to the self-interest principle and give them the vote? 
Ricardo found the essay on Government “excellent,” the reasoning and 
the propositions “clear, and convincing” (to Mill, July 27, 1820). 

Why was neither of them conscious of any inconsistency? And what 
was Mill driving at? It now seems clear that Mill’s insistence that the poor 
would be guided by the middle rank was entertained not as an argument 
for adult male suffrage, but only as a demonstration that it would be safe 
to extend the suffrage to the middle rank. Mill and Ricardo could not 
accept the full democratic principle. The reason, one suspects, was this: 
they believed that the immutable laws of political economy were necessarily 
so hard on the poor that it would not be safe to give them the vote. The 
problem did not present itself to Mill or Ricardo in this light; indeed, it 
scarcely presented itself as a problem. For it seemed evident to them that 
the poor were less free than themselves, more narrowly determined by 
the laws of political economy, less capable therefore of living the utilitarian 
life which was the only true entitlement to the vote. Ricardo had, it is 
true, been converted to Mill’s belief “that the most intricate parts of 
Political Economy might be made familiar to the people’s understanding,” 
but “the people” here was confined to the reading classes (Ricardo to Mill, 
January 6, 1818). 

That the early Utilitarians were deeply moved by the distress of the 
poor, and wanted to see their condition improved, should not be ques- 
tioned. Yet they could not regard the poor as of the same order of 
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humanity as themselves. A comment of Mill’s (to Ricardo, August 14, 
1816) is revealing. He foresaw that the expected bad harvest, high prices, 
and widespread unemployment “will produce a degree of misery, the 
thought of which makes the flesh creep on one’s bones—one third of 
the people must die— it would be a blessing to take them into the 
streets and highways, and cut their throats as we do with pigs. Church- 
and-State, at the London tavern, where Church-and-State was nicely 
served, recommends subscription — a whole people to be fed by subscrip- 
tion!” In our own day such views are expressed only with reference to 
the people of “backward” countries; Mill could think this way of the poor 
of his own nation. And on his assumptions that was the humane course: 
the laws of the market were natural laws which could not be interfered 
with nor their effects palliated. 

In the same vein is Ricardo’s concern, already known but now 
underlined, to deny that the poor have a right to subsistence. “Great 
evils . . . result from the idea which the Poor Laws inculcate that the 
poor have a right to relief” (Ricardo to Trower, January 26, 1818). Ricardo 
concurred in the doctrine of Malthus’s Essay that there is one right which 
man “neither does nor can possess — a right to subsistence when his labour 
will not fairly purchase it,” and tried to persuade Francis Place, who was 
“a friend to the poor laws” but otherwise a utilitarian, that it was a 
negation of the right of property to give “a contrary and inconsistent right 
to another man to be maintained out of that property” (Ricardo to Place, 
September 9, 1821). 

What a different moral climate from that even of the mercantilists. 
In 1700, they were already thinking of man and society in terms of an 
impersonal market, and treating the poor as an economic category rather 
than as human beings, but they were still somewhat humanist: they had 
not yet abandoned the moral premise that each man had a right to life. 
In 1800, the premise was rejected,’ and singled out for attack. Humanism 
had given way to humanitarianism, and even that was narrowly limited by 
the laws of political economy. The concept of natural law as a moral law, 
already attenuated in the seventeenth century, had given way completely 
to the mechanical concept of the natural law of the market. 

The same mechanical concept, permeating the whole political thinking 
of the early Utilitarians, produced the “science of legislation.” Was ever 
such a degree of certainty claimed for political science as by James Mill? 
Ricardo had supposed, at the outset of his study of civil society, that 
legislation was bound to be a difficult and complex science. Mill knew 
better: 

I have no doubt about removing all your difficulties; and showing you that instead 
of being a science, the practical results of which must always be uncertain, rendering it 


always prudent to try to remain in the state we are in, rather than venture the unknown 
effects of a change, legislation is essentially a science the effects of which may be 
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computed with an extraordinary degree of certainty; and the friends of human nature 
cannot proceed with too much energy in beating down every obstacle which opposes 
the progress of human welfare (Mill to Ricardo, December 3, 1817). 

Ricardo’s doubts, at least, were, for the most part, beaten down, his 
wider knowledge of affairs notwithstanding (Ricardo to Mill, December 
18, 1817, and January 6, 1818). 

And why should they not have been? For Mill’s certitude came not, 
as is often thought, from his being a doctrinaire, isolated from the world 
of affairs; it came from his having put into the postulates of the science 
of legislation, as well as of political economy, a concept of man that was 
unconsciously but utterly bourgeois. Whoever shared this concept, and 
had the same zeal for logical construction, was bound in the end to share 
Mill’s certitude. 

A notable result of this certitude was that neither Mill nor Ricardo 
was much disturbed by the possibility of revolution which was being in- 
creasingly talked about. Malthus, always more pessimistic, was much 
concerned, after Peterloo, that mob action would lead to “bloody revolu- 
tion” if the people got it into their heads that their miseries could be 
relieved by parliamentary reform (Malthus to Ricardo, October 14, 1819). 
So too, Trower, with considerable foresight, found Owen’s plans for 
educating the lower classes “highly objectionable, by collecting together 
in large masses, those who, on every account (except that of expense), 
ought to be broken down into small parcels” (Trower to Ricardo, April 
28, 1817; cf. July 4, 1819); and in the year of riotous assemblies he 
proposed: “Why not limit meetings for political purposes to parishes, and 
thus diminish the danger by breaking down the masses?” (to Ricardo, 
October 26, 1819). 

Ricardo and Mill did not share these fears. Ricardo thought that 
only “a very limited number” of wicked persons “would be glad of a 
revolution, with no other view but to appropriate to themselves the 
property of others” (to Malthus, November 9, 1819). “Reform is the most 
efficacious preventative of Revolution, and may in my opinion be at all 
times safely conceded” (Ricardo to Mill, August 10, 1819). Two years 
later Mill was writing (to Ricardo, August 23, 1821): 

It is very curious that almost everybody you meet with—whig and tory — agree in 
declaring their opinion of one thing —that a great struggle between the two orders, the 
rich and the poor, is in this country commenced — and that the people must in the end 
prevail; — and yet that the class of the rich act as if they were perfectly sure of the 
contrary — for if the people must gain the victory, but are made to suffer intensely in 
the gaining of it, what can these people mean who would enrage the victors to the 


utmost? The old adage seems to be true; that when God wants to destroy a set of men, 
he first makes them mad. 


Ricardo replied (August 28, 1821): 


The only prospect we have of putting aside the struggle which they say has commenced 
between the rich and the other classes, is for the rich to yield what is justly due to the 
other classes, but this is the last measure which they are willing to have recourse to. 
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I cannot help flattering myself that justice will prevail at last, without a recurrence to 
actual violence; but if it does, it will only be because the event of the struggle will be 
so obvious to all eyes that expediency, the expediency of the rich, will make it necessary 
even in their view. 


What is remarkable here is not the view that an immediate conflict 
could be avoided (which was a reasonable possibility), but the implication 
that class conflict could be put aside once for all. Mill, at least, seems to 
have thought that it would shortly be transcended by a reign of reason: 


The cause of good government, the first of all causes for poor human nature... is 
now, by the progress of the human mind, brought into such a situation, that very moderate 
exertions will produce great results, that every operation will tell, because it falls in 
with the current in which things are running of their own accord. ... No high and 
permanent reputation will ever again be acquired by merely fighting up the pretensions 
of one aristocratical party against another. There will be no great character, hereafter, 
for any thing else than great service to the cause of causes, the cause of good government 
(Mill to Ricardo, September 23, 1818). 

Mill could take such a view because the only class conflict he could 
see was one, a remediable one, between the ruling oligarchy of the rich and 
the whole community. The members of both houses of Parliament — 
the oligarchy — were, to a man, “hunting after a share in the plunder of 
the people” (Mill to Ricardo, August 23, 1815). When Ricardo suggested 
that Mill’s strictures were too severe, Mill replied: 

I did by no means expect you to agree with me all at once. I arrived at [these opinions] 
slowly and unwillingly myself; and so will you. They resulted spontaneously, and 
without my seeking them, from the studies in which I engaged; and I was long familiar 
with the premises, before I allowed myself to draw the conclusions; or could believe 
it possible that they were true, how infallible soever the ground of inference appeared 
to be.... The rapacity of the members of the two houses — their insatiable, unprincipled 
desire to live at the expence of the public . . . [is not] any thing more than the steady 
operation of the laws of human nature. . . . It is the constitution . . . of the honorable 
houses, that does the mischief; by placing men’s interest and their duties not in concord. 
. .« (Mill to Ricardo, October 10, 1815). 

In short, the laws of human nature compelled the rich, under the then 
electoral system, to be a conspiracy against the community; but a moderate 
electoral reform, by turning the laws of human nature to the benefit of 
the community, would remove the whole source of conflict. 

Both the optimism and the blunted humanitarianism of the early 
Utilitarians followed from their conviction of the absolute certainty, at 
tained or attainable, of political economy and the science of legislation. 
That conviction, it may now be said, was the result less of the deceptive 
certainty of their deductive method than of their unconscious assumption 
of wholly bourgeois postulates of human nature. Every man either did, 
or could, or should be compelled to conform to a certain pattern of motiva- 
tion — a pattern which they discerned in the class whose entrepreneurial 
energies were then creating a new England, and which they described 
as human nature. The theoretical structure they thought so solid began 
to crack soon after it was completed. 
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There are many other things in these volumes on which it is hard 
to forgo comment: Trower’s attitude towards Provident Societies (VII, 
33), Ricardo’s cautious view on the liberty of the press (IX, 102), Mill’s 
reflections on the coronation (IX, 6), Trower’s on the Irish problem (IX, 
145), and much else. A final quotation may be allowed as illustrating a 
fundamental skepticism in Ricardo. He and Mill had been reading the 
same articles (“Manichée” and “Pauliciens”) in Bayle’s Dictionnaire. 
“They are very able,” wrote Ricardo, 
and I have not a word to offer against them. On these difficult points I keep my mind 
in a state of doubt from which in this world I never can be relieved. To account 
for evil in a world governed by a Being of unbounded benevolence and power is or 
appears to be impossible. . . . Is it much different from the Manichean heresy to say 
that the Creator’s benevolence is unbounded, but that his power is limited — and thus 
to account for evil? (to Mill, November 9, 1817). 
Was there, then, one problem that utilitarianism did not settle? Méill’s 
reply (December 3, 1817) is characteristic. He is “highly delighted” at 
Ricardo’s astuteness in seeing that this is Manichaism, and that it is no real 
solution; then he turns the problem aside with a condescending but 
telling reflection on Malthus: “Poor Mr. Malthus — If I am not mistaken, 
it is he who solves the difficulty about the existence of evil in this manner.” 
The editors’ note, apposite as always, tells us where in Malthus’ Essay this 


argument is to be found. 
. C. B. MACPHERSON. 


University of Toronto. 


The White Umbrella: Indian Political Thought from Manu to Gandhi. 
By D. Mackenzie Brown. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. Pp. xv, 205. $3.75.) 


No serious scholar could now accept Professor Max Miiller’s century- 
old dictum that “India has no place in the political history of the world”; 
rather he would be likely to subscribe to Professor Brown’s conclusion 
that “Among the world’s oldest systems of political science is that of the 
Hindus.” The most creative period in Indian political thought came well 
before the beginning of the Christian era. This whole great body of ancient 
Indian polity is just beginning to receive adequate attention in India, 
and it is still largely unknown to the Western world. Perhaps this situation 
is excusable, especially since even Indologists have only begun to open 
up the vast treasures of ancient Hindu thought and since, as Professor 
Brown points out, “Indian political thought cannot be isolated from the 
main body of Hindu philosophy.” Moreover, there are many debatable 
questions about the nature and significance of Indian political thought, 
and its relation to the main stream of Indian philosophy and to modern 
political thought in India and in the Western world. 
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Many of the oldest Hindu writings seem strangely modern and 
pertinent to contemporary problems. Dr. Heinrich Zimmer has suggested 
that “the ancient Hindu political wisdom of the first millennium B.c. is 
still a good key to the political thinking of Asiatic peoples.” In ancient 
India, as in the West, states Professor Brown, “the government . . . is 
explained by both the divinity and social contract theories”; it was largely 
monarchical in form, and “In this royal state a precise code of international 
relations and power diplomacy was worked out.” Since the discovery of a 
manuscript of Kautilya’s Arthasastra some fifty years ago, and the fine 
translations of this masterpiece by Dr. R. Shamasastry, no one can argue 
that ancient Indian political thought, or at least an important part of it, 
was not realistic and practical. Indeed, some have found in the rules of 
diplomacy laid down in this and other ancient Indian writings “some 
of the most cold-blooded realism in the history of political theory.” 

In this brief book Professor Brown makes suggestive comments on 
Indian political thought and presents short selections from four ancient 
and four modern works — the Code of Manu or Manusamhita, the oldest 
known book on Hindu law and the outstanding example of the Dhar- 
mashastras and Dharmasutras; the Santiparvan, “the political essence of 
India’s greatest epic, the Mahabharata”; Kautilya’s Arthasastra, “the best- 
known example of the Arthashastra literature”; the Sukraniti, “the most 
important creation of medieval Hindu political theory”; Vivekananda’s 
Modern India; Tagore’s Nationalism; Aurobindo’s The Spirit and Form of 
Indian Polity; and an article in Young India by Gandhi. “These writings,” 
Professor Brown believes, “constitute the great landmarks of Indian political 
theory.” The selections are so brief as to be hardly more than tantalizing, 
and even if Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Tagore, and Gandhi are accepted as 
the leading political thinkers of modern India, one may question whether 
the most significant works of these men were chosen. 

Professor Brown holds that there is a direct connection between ancient 
and modern political thought in India. Referring to the recent period he 
writes: “Although the reform movements owed much to European ideas, 
the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, and Dharmashastras provided a basis for 
the universalism and the spirit of inquiry underlying the political thought 
of Modern India.” 

In this book and in his article in the June, 1953, issue of the WESTERN 
PoLiTICAL QuARTERLY, Professor Brown has provided a brief introduction 
to Hindu polity which is both stimulating and suggestive. It is to be hoped 
that these contributions will be followed by more substantial works which 
will enable Western students of government and political theory to become 
more familiar with the vast riches of Indian political thought. 


University of Pennsylvania. Norman D. PALMER. 
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Democracy and Leadership. By Irvinc Bassitt. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Seventh impression. 1953. Pp. 349. $3.50.) 


Great Humanists. LYNN Harotp Houcu. (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1953. Pp. 220. $3.50.) 


Democracy and Leadership, first published in 1924, still is in print 
at the end of a whole generation. This new printing indicates how little 
ephemerae found their way into the body of Babbitt’s writings, and how 
he foresaw, far more clearly than his opponent John Dewey, the great 
issues of the dawning era. 


Now Dr. Hough is perhaps the most eminent friend of Irving Babbitt 
still with us; a leading Methodist clergyman, formerly dean of Drew 
University, was himself among the most important of the “New Human- 
ists” associated with Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. In his readable book, 
Dr. Hough succinctly describes the thought of five humanists, from the 
fourth century to the twentieth: Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Paul Elmer 
More, and Babbitt. To be one of so select a company is very high praise; 
but I believe that Babbitt deserves it. Dr. Hough establishes soundly 
Babbitt’s claim to the true succession of humanistic thought. John Dewey 
and his associates, in 1933, somewhat alarmed at the growing interest in 
their opponents, the American Humanists, made a rather embarrassingly 
disingenuous attempt to capture the word “humanism” by issuing what 
they called “The Religious Humanist Manifesto.” Now Dewey’s friends, 
with a few exceptions, were not religious men; and when Dewey himself 
was asked once, why he employed certain religious overtones in his writings 
quite inconsonant with his naturalistic philosophy, he replied that to cut 
away at once the last vestiges of religious sentiment might wound some 
people unnecessarily; they must be accustomed more gradually to the 
divorce. Doubtless this was kind, but it was scarcely candid. The “human- 
ism” which the Deweyites endeavored to create survives today as a kind 
of American league of militant atheists, under the patronage of an eminent 
friend of Soviet-American amity, and they have let the word “religious” 
go by the board. Babbitt and his colleagues have won the battle, after all, 
and most men nowadays who are sincerely devoted to the humane 
disciplines would not question the validity of their claim to the humanistic 
succession, however much they might disagree with Irving Babbitt on one 
point or another. 

Babbitt himself was surprised at the fierce animosity his books 
provoked among naturalists and men of the Left; they seem to have 
recognized in him and in More their most intelligent and courageous 
opponents. This hatred, hardened into dogmas of negation, lingers on. 
In a recent number of Confluence, Mr. James T. Farrell denounced Babbitt 
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as the arch-priest of “traditionalism”; but it was apparent to anyone 
familiar with Babbitt’s work that Mr. Farrell simply did not know what 
Babbitt actually believed. Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., recently referred 
to Babbitt as the defender of the “genteel tradition”; I do not know whether 
he has misunderstood Santayana, or Babbitt, but he certainly has a 
confused impression of one or the other. Mr. Peter Gay, in a review 
of the present writer’s Conservative Mind, declared with more forthright- 
ness than prudence that Babbitt’s “essential vulgarity” was displayed by 
his attacks on the character of his opponents, notably Rousseau. Now I 
do not know that it really is vulgar to attack the character of an adversary 
who has been dead for a century and a quarter, or that the private 
performance of a social philosopher really is irrelevant to his public 
professions; besides, | advise anyone who honestly thinks that Babbitt is 
unfair to Rousseau to read the life of Rousseau by a most eminent liberal 
thinker, John Morley, who makes quite the same criticisms for quite 
the same reasons as Babbitt does. What is more to the point just now, 
however, is my suspicion that most such people who heap vituperation 
on Babbitt have not read Babbitt at all, but merely some hostile summary 
of his work in a book like Mr. Oscar Cargill’s Intellectual America, with 
quotations separated from their context. 

For those who have read Babbitt, and know something of the man, 
it is rather amusing to hear him described as “vulgar”: in truth, he was 
the antithesis of vulgarity. Not that he was a “Brahmin,” another silly 
charge sometimes made, in the same breath, by his enemies: he was a 
newsboy on the streets of New York, and a reporter in Cincinnati, and 
a cowboy in Wyoming, before he became a Harvard professor. But he 
lived with a high dignity that was reflected in his very dress, and loved 
and hated with a prophetic vehemence, and disdained easy success or 
popularity, and died with the fearlessness that had marked his life. Mr. 
Farrell makes the blunder of referring to him as “Dr. Babbitt,” repeatedly 
—out of an intended civility, I take it — when, really, no man was less 
Herr Doktor, Professor. Babbitt held the Germanic doctoral degree in 
merciless contempt, and fought with equal fervor against the degradation 
of the American college into a luxurious center for dilettantism and against 
the false specialization of the Ph.D. He was such a man as even a great 
university sees but seldom, a scholar suffused with the unbought grace 
of life, a gentleman who feared neither the oligarch nor the mob. One 
may agree with him or not; but it is shabby to refuse him his due of 
admiration. Babbitt himself always rose superior to such jealousies. 

To my mind, Democracy and Leadership is the best of his books; 
it is his only book that is chiefly political in nature; and it is one of 
the most important works on politics ever written in this country, worthy 
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to be ranked with John Adams and Calhoun. Harold Laski, with a curious 
blindness to what Babbitt stood for, once remarked that Babbitt hated 
the rich because they were crass, and the poor because they were stupid 
and disorderly. Now Irving Babbitt, though he could hate when he thought 
a thing worth hating — and that with a positive splendor of abhorrence — 
never loved or hated classes in the abstract. He left that to the Marxists. 
What Babbitt upheld was the sense of duty in every walk of life, so 
that he was not afraid to denounce the Harrimans or to denounce the 
flatterers of pure democracy. The theme of Democracy and Leadership 
is simple enough: democracy cannot exist without honorable leaders; 
but the indiscriminate flatterers of pure democracy are doing all they can 
to deny the very idea of a high leadership; and if they succeed, we shall 
be left not with a triumphant pure democracy, but at the mercy of a host 
of squalid oligarchs. But for a discerning analysis of the nature and needs 
of democracy, Babbitt found it necessary to proceed upward from politics 
to the realm of philosophy, and from the realm of philosophy to that of 
religion. Not that Babbitt himself ever solved to his own satisfaction the 
higher reaches of this problem: he never professed himself a Christian. 
His discussions of Work and of Will, nevertheless, lift political thought 
far above its usual utilitarian or empirical plane. “I myself,” he says 
of the problem of liberty and will, “have been trying to come at this 
necessary truth, not in terms of grace, but in terms of work, and that on 
the humanistic rather than on the religious level. I am not so arrogant 
as to deny the validity of other ways of affirming the higher will, or to 
dismiss as obsolete the traditional forrns through which this will has been 
interpreted to the imagination.” 

In his chapter entitled “Burke and the Moral Imagination,” Babbitt 
observes that “the battle for prejudice and prescription and a ‘wisdom 
above reflection’ has already been lost. It is no longer possible to wave 
aside the modernists as the mere noisy insects of an hour, or to oppose 
to an unsound activity of intellect mere stolidity and imperviousness to 
thought — the great cattle chewing their cud in the shadow of the British 
oak.” If true liberalism is to be defended against false liberalism, Babbitt 
thought, a thoroughgoing re-examination of the first principles of our society 
must commence. Babbitt’s terse book already has helped greatly to put 
such a movement of sober evaluation under way. Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, 
in the recent New Fabian Essays, points out how pragmatism served the 
Webbs and other Fabians well enough, until it proved totally insufficient 
before the great issues of the twentieth century, and they made the dread 
blunder of fleeing, for a system of ideas, to Marxism. Conservatives are 
going to find their variety of pragmatism — at least, we are told by Mr. 
C. Hartley Grattan and such people that the American conservative has 
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been a pragmatist, though I doubt it — similarly insufficient, if they have 
not so discovered already. Mr. H. Stuart Hughes, three years ago, wrote of 
conservatism as the negation of ideology. He is right; but true conservatism 
is not the negation of principle, I trust. Babbitt’s endeavor, like Burke’s, 
was to distinguish clearly between abstraction and principle. No one could 
profit more from reading him than the people who presume to judge 
him without the trouble of opening his books. With this new printing 
of Democracy and Leadership, they have their opportunity. And I hope 
that some of the people who confound “conservatism” with aggrandizement 
and “the American standard of living” will read Babbitt on the menace 


of imperialism to complacent democracies. 
Russet Kirk. 


Mecosta, Michigan. 


Class, Status, and Power: A Reader in Social Stratification. Edited by 
REINHARD BENpIx and SEYMouR MartTIN Lipset. (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press. 1953. Pp. 725. $7.50.) 


Political scientists will be attracted to this volume by the Power in 
Class, Status, and Power. The section devoted to power relations in 
American society, while interesting, serves to demonstrate the paucity of 
sophisticated studies in this field. It may well be true, as Bendix claims 


in his essay Social Stratification and Political Power, that “General theories 
of social stratification in industrial society do not throw much light on the 
forces that determine the exercise of power, because they do not grasp 
the indeterminate relationship between class situation and class action.” 
Still, more developmental theories would be appreciated. The fruitful and 
inspiring work of C. Wright Mills, represented in this study by The Middle 
Classes in Middle-Sized Cities, shows what can be done. 

The chapter dealing with differential class behavior in American 
society is highly suggestive, though the three short selections on political 
attitudes and behavior serve mainly to whet the appetite. Among the best 
of the comparative studies are those of Alex Inkeles, Social Stratification 
and Mobility in the Soviet Union, and Reinhard Bendix, Social Stratifica- 
tion and Political Power. 

The balance between the sections on theory, contemporary American 
society, and comparative studies should particularly appeal to nonspecial- 
ists in social stratification; only one sixth of the volume is dedicated to 
theory. This space limitation is more than surmounted by the excellence 
of the essays selected. Of particular interest are the articles by Max 
Weber, Class, Status, and Party, and Talcott Parsons, A Revised Analytical 
Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification. This section may persuade 
away the aversion of many students to being introduced to theories of 
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social stratification. The authors’ Introduction best illustrates the possi- 
bilities of this approach. 

Political scientists interested in the problem of power cannot ignore 
the findings of sociologists, findings which suggest the need for concentrated 
study of the influence of informal structures on the political decision- 
making process. Within the limitations mentioned, the political scientist 
will find this well edited, finely produced volume highly stimulating. 
Perhaps, even the key for rescuing state and local government study from 
the doldrums is to be found in these pages. RMD 

. M. Darrow. 


Princeton University. 


Hume: Theory of Politics. Edited by Freperick Watkins. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1953. Pp. xxx, 245. $2.00.) 


A thoroughgoing use of reason as a critical tool wherewith to examine 
the rational principles which many in his age felt were inherent in the 
structure of nature, of knowledge, and of thought, led Hume to a dis- 
solvent skepticism towards the reality of reason in the universe or the 
efficacy of reason as a human tool. The outcome was a recognition not only 
that experience, which was all we surely had, could give no certain 
meaning —in other words, the acceptance of relativism — but also a 
recognition that emotion was the ultimate motive power of man. But 
Hume’s own reason certainly led him to no confidence in these emotions, 
to no Rousseauean romanticism. As a reasonable being he desired stability 
and order and was concerned to discover and to support the political 
means most likely to insure their attainment. Having examined human 
nature and politics in Book 3, Parts 1 and 2 of A Treatise of Human 
Nature, which is here reproduced, he then turned a major part of his 
attention in the Essays, Moral, Political and Literary to discovering the 
conditions of politics and examining and criticizing the impediments 
thereto. Most of the relevant essays are provided in this book. As a 
whole, it gives the student an effective foundation for understanding and 
assessing the nature and grounds of Hume’s conservatism, so unlike Burke’s 
in genesis and spirit, but so similar in results, though perhaps even less 
reconcilable with effective innovation. 

Professor Watkins has provided an all-too-brief introductory essay, 
which lucidly explains the nature and setting of Hume’s problem, and his 
way of tackling it. It makes clear that Hume deserves more serious con- 
sideration as a political thinker than he often receives, especially since 
he is perhaps the chief philosophical foundation for the modern search 
for an empirical science of politics. Professor Watkins indicates something 
of the relation of empiricism and conservatism, and also of their potential 
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conflict. Space does not permit him fully to consider the adequacy of 
either, or their reconcilability, whether in Hume himself or amongst his 
critical heirs. But his essay and the material conveniently provided in this 
edition, together with the more extended essay and different collection 
made by Henry D. Aiken under the title Hume’s Moral and Political 
Philosophy (1948), whose orientation is broader but not so purely political, 
may conceivably lead some political theorists to a really critical study of 
Hume and Humean ideas as bases for political science and political 
practice. Given the current interest in a science of politics on the one 
hand, and the present revival of conservative thought on the other, such 
a study would be both timely and illuminating. 


The Johns Hopkins University. THtomas L. Coox. 


Legal Ethics. By HENry S. Drinker. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxii, 448. $4.00.) 


This work is the first comprehensive treatise in the field of legal 
ethics in one hundred years. Mr. Drinker, for many years Chairman of the 
Ethics Committee, American Bar Association, has collected, digested and 
discussed at length the rulings of ethics committees throughout the country. 
He divides his book into two parts. Part I deals with the organization of 
the bar and disciplinary proceedings. Part II treats in a masterly way of 
the duties and obligations of lawyers, discussing such important topics 
as obligations to the public, the courts, clients and other lawyers. 

It is unfortunate that after having gathered together all of this vast 
assemblage of data the author did not consider some of the larger pressing 
social issues in the field of legal ethics. Little, if any, attention is given 
to such questions as: How does the average attorney look at legal ethics 
in daily practice? What position should be taken by the public and lawyers 
toward the attorney defending nonconforming minorities? Is there not a 
danger in imposing a duty on the attorney to aid the court, in that totali- 
tarian systems carry such a duty to the point of making a mockery of 
justice? Is not the entire concept of legal ethics subject to a new analysis 
when the changing place of the legal profession in society is considered 
(referring to such changes as noted by scholars like C. Wright Mills in his 
book White Collar)? This reviewer doubts that Drinker gives evidence 
that “the great majority of responsible people in every walk of life” hold 
the bar in high esteem today. In spite of the valiant efforts of some bar 
associations, the public relations problem of the bar is still sadly neglected. 

The raw materials are available in Drinker’s book. However, one 
queries whether or not Mr. Drinker’s very training as an attorney has not 
hindered him in part. Training in the case system often makes it difficult 
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to see the forest for the trees. Mr. Drinker has systematically compiled 
a digest of the written rulings in the grand manner of the trained advocate 
that he is, but the social significances of the problems are often lost sight 
of in the very weighty mass of details. 

As a compendium of issues faced daily in this field the work will 
long remain the leading source book. Law teachers will delight in it as a 
key reference book. Practicing lawyers will find it a ready guide to 
many of their constantly arising ethical problems. The political scientists 
should welcome the work as a gold mine of information to which to refer 
their students and to use as raw material for the production of works 
that will be able to consider the broader social implications of legal ethics. 


" . . GerorceE ANDREW Hopper. 
Orange Cove, California. 


Plato’s Modern Enemies and The Theory of Natural Law. By JoHN Wivp. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 259. $5.50.) 


John Wild, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, is well known as the 
author of a previous book on Plato’s Theory of Man and as a champion 
of a “realistic” philosophy in the tradition of Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas. 
His new work pursues three closely related objectives: to defend Plato 
against such “modern enemies” as Warner Fite, R. H. S. Crossman, A. D. 
Winspear, and, above all, Karl Popper, the author of The Open Society 


and Its Enemies; to show that Plato originated the theory of natural law; 
and to clarify and defend this theory. 

Professor Wild’s attempt to accomplish the first of these aims, in the 
first two chapters of the book, is relatively least satisfactory. Popper and 
his co-warriors are certainly open to criticism, and Wild’s sympathetic 
attitude toward Plato enables him again and again to call attention to 
important motifs in Plato which his critics have ignored. But all too often 
he himself ignores important points; e.g., in the section on “Plato as a 
Militarist,” he makes no mention whatever of the stress on military 
training in the Republic and asserts that the three classes perform the 
following three functions: noetic, political, and productive or technological. 
As if the function of the intermediary class were not primarily military, 
and as if military excellence were not a prerequisite for advancement to the 
class of the Rulers. The following section, “Plato as a Totalitarian,” is 
equally unsatisfactory: no definition of “totalitarian” is offered, and much 
of the time Wild seems concerned above all to dissociate Plato from Kant 
and Hegel, without ever showing that they were totalitarians. And Wild 
disposes all too nonchalantly of such matters as Plato’s suggestion to put 
to death those “spreading atheistic and nihilistic doctrines”: says Wild, 
Plato went “too far.” 
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Wild’s main point, of course, is that we should not be put off by 
Plato’s faults; that it is more important to see his many, valid insights, 
and to develop these. In developing the theory of natural law, Wild 
communicates an awareness of its interesting history and its relevance 
to contemporary issues. The whole last chapter, for example, deals 
with “Natural Law and Contemporary Ethics.” Those interested in 
Natural Law, very much including those who are unfavorably disposed 
toward it, will be able to learn a good deal from this book. The author’s 
manner is modest and undogmatic, and he has certainly succeeded in doing 
what he proposes, namely: “We are not so naive as to believe that we 
have demonstrated the truth of the theory. We do hope that we may 
have helped to pave the way for an intelligent criticism of a distinctive 
moral position which is unfamiliar to the modern mind.” 


Eile. WALTER KAUFMANN. 
Princeton University. 


Church, State, and Freedom. By Leto Prerrer. (Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 675. $10.00.) 


Twenty years ago, the topic of church-state relations in the United 
States occupied but a very minor place in texts and case collections on 
constitutional law. There might have been a note on the Mormon cases, 
Hamilton v. Board of Regents, perhaps some discussion of Louisiana’s 
furnishing of school books to parochial school pupils, but rarely more. 

The “new” Supreme Court after 1937, by its patently evident sym- 
pathy for the rights of the individual, opened the door to a number of 
religious liberty problems that had lain dormant for generations. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses assured themselves of a place in the annals of constitutional 
development. Young Terry McCollum’s troubles divided the justices and 
loosed veritable torrents of editorial and other comment. Justice Black 
apostrophized the constitutional prohibition against any “establishment 
of religion” as a “wall of separation,” and Justice Jackson opined that as a 
wall it shared the characteristics of the University of Virginia’s famed 
Serpentine Wall. No discussion of constitutional problems today would 
be complete without a rather generous amount of time given to the 
religious aspects of the First Amendment. 

Leo Pfeffer has actively participated in some of the major legal 
battles that featured this development. His name appeared on an amicus 
curiae brief in the McCollum case, he was of counsel in the subsequent 
“released time” case of Zorach v. Clausen, and represented the defendants 
in People v. Friedman, the New York Sunday law case which the Supreme 
Court so unfortunately declined to review. Undoubtedly, it was his prepa- 
ration of these and other similar cases that led Mr. Pfeffer to the compre- 
hensive inquiry which he has now given us in Church, State, and Freedom. 
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This book combines features of a reference volume with elements 
of critical analysis. The author has brought together both historical and 
comparative data on freedom of religion and the separation of church and 
state. Chronologically, his range encompasses the centuries from Ham- 
murabi to Ben-Gurion. All major religions and nations are included. 

The difficulty of any volume of this type lies, of course, in the many 
obstacles on the road toward impartiality. Mr. Pfeffer makes every effort 
to be meticulously fair in his discussion, especially of pending problems. 
As a rule, he offers “the Catholic view,” “the Protestant view,” and “the 
Jewish view,” quoting liberally from sources. There may be some readers 
who might take exception here or there to the light in which their 
co-religionists appear but, in most instances, they would find the author 
well backed by authority. 

In the same manner, Pfeffer’s criticisms of court rulings and of the 
logic of opinions are substantial and cannot be lightly dismissed. His 
comments on Zorach v. Clausen sharply highlight the confusing verbalisms 
of that decision, while Jackson’s opinion in United States v. Ballard receives 
the plaudits it deserves. 

To this general approbation of Mr. Pfeffer’s approach and method 
one reservation needs to be noted. In his relation of the historical develop- 
ment he devotes a few pages to the impact of the Fourteenth Amendment 
on the scope of the Bill of Rights. The text here implies —and the 
footnotes do not contradict — that the Adamson dissent disposes of the 
historical aspects of the issue. I am no less hopeful than Mr. Pfeffer that 
Mr. Justice Black’s view may some day prevail. But there is evidence 
to lend support to a different view; a mere acknowledgment of that 
fact in a footnote would have helped this reader, for one, to suppress 
question marks about the handling of secondary material that disturbed 
him for the remainder of his reading of an otherwise highly meritorious 


volume. 
Francis H. HELLeEr. 


University of Kansas. 


Our Enemy, the State. By ALBert JAy Nock. (Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1950. Pp. 209. $2.50.) 


This is the second edition of a book published in 1935. The author 
died in 1945, apparently just prior to its reissuance. 

His thesis is: The historic state is, as Oppenheimer and others have 
claimed, an institution which originated in conquest, confiscation, and 
expropriation. Even behind facades such as republicanism, this is its 
essential character and function today: the political means for the un- 
compensated expropriation of the wealth produced by others. Thus, the 
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United States is the American version of the modern merchant state and 
the political tool of that class for its own interests. To prove this, Nock 
draws upon Beard’s materials concerning the economic motivations of the 
founding fathers, especially references to their “land deals.” The prole- 
tarian state is also nothing but the device of that class to assure its own 
interest; it will not “wither away.” For, once established, the state gradually 
has secured greater and greater power formerly belonging in the social 
realm. Eventually, at some point in this development, gigantic states in a 
collision of interests will enter a war which “will result in an industrial and 
financial dislocation too severe for the asthenic social structure to bear; 
and from this the state will be left to ‘the rusty death of machinery,’ and 
the casual anonymous forces of dissolution will be supreme.” Thus, the 
state is man’s enemy. It is antisocial, not social. Nock claims that most 
of the troubles attributed to laissez faire were really created by the state, 
not by real freedom. Thus, if the Enclosure Acts had not been passed, land 
would still have been allowed to compete with industry for labor, and the 
latter would not have suffered as it did during the period of industrial 
revolution. The difficulty is that each state action to correct an evil leads 
to another evil that the state must correct, with the state itself the real 
winner in securing greater power. 

Much has already been said in answer to portions, at least, of the 
writing of the classical theorists upon whom Nock mainly draws — Spencer, 
Marx, Oppenheimer, Beard, Ortega y Gasset. Still, Nock writes with a 
literary flair and he will appeal to some who, fearful of the inroads upon 
cultural liberty made by states in our time, are losing faith that the state 
may still be used to promote freedom for the individual through democratic 
planning. The author has been most approvingly received by the so-called 
“conservative press,” which indicates that certain reviewers either did not 
read Nock too well or do not mean what they say. 


University of Oklahoma. JoHN Paut Duncan. 


Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker. By CHRISTOPHER 
Morris. (London: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 220. 
$2.00.) 


In the study of political ideas it has been a commonplace that historical 
events provide the raw material for political speculation, but it is less 
understood that at times events have moved too rapidly and political 
thought has been sorely pressed to distinguish the contingent from the 
significant. Such was the situation in sixteenth century England when 
economic developments greatly encouraged social fluidity and social unrest; 
when political and administrative consolidation strengthened the monarchy 
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at home and allowed it to assert its independence of papal control from 
abroad; when the various efforts to “settle” religious issues only provoked 
increasingly stubborn opposition from all sides. The pace of events far 
outdistanced the attempts of theorists to pin down their meaning. Con- 
sequently the bulk of political writings in this period was composed of 
livres des circonstances, and it was only near the end of the era that a 
Hooker could provide a comprehensive and philosophical explanation of 
the great changes. 

Yet unsystematic thought does not necessarily make for dull or in- 
significant theorizing. Englishmen of the sixteenth century wrote with that 
same furious passion and deep conviction that was to characterize the 
Civil War polemics of the next century. Nor was the theme trivial, for 
the political thought of the century resembles nothing so much as an 
extended dialogue between Power and Conscience. 

Mr. Christopher Morris has concentrated on the impact of the Refor- 
mation on English political thought. He shows how the Protestant position, 
as outlined by Tyndale, Barrowe and Latimer, developed from a claim 
to “passive disobedience” on religious grounds to Ponet’s assertion that 
rulers were to be resisted when they violated secular justice as well. The 
most explosive element in the Puritan teachings lay in their insistence on 
the sanctity of conscience as constituting an area where the royal writ 
did not run. The Catholic protest relied less on an appeal to conscience 
than on the older tradition of natural law. 

There is little to challenge in this stimulating study. The claims made 
for Ponet’s whiggism are perhaps exaggerated. To say that Hooker “almost” 
anticipated Rousseau, when he declared that the act of the whole body 
politic must be considered the act of each member, is to inject a radical 
implication into what was really an orthodox tenet of medieval constitu- 
tionalism. But these are minor points. This study, which is a companion 
to the earlier ones of Gooch, Laski and Barker, is not only a valuable 
addition but considerably raises the quality of the series. 


Oberlin College. SHELDON S. Wo IN. 


Civil Rights in Immigration. By Mitton R. Konvitz. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 216. $3.50.) 


This is a study of American policies dealing with the admission, 
deportation and naturalization of immigrants and aliens, whose civil 
liberties are jeopardized by recent legislation. Mr. Konvitz demonstrates 
convincingly that the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 strikes a 
nearly fatal blow at any privileges these unfortunate people managed to 
salvage from this act’s predecessors. 
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Beginning with the first Chinese exclusion act in 1882, Congress has 
been intolerant of races, colors, and opinions; worse, aliens, unlike citizens, 
cannot find asylum from Congressional legislation in the Supreme Court, 
which has held consistently that Congress has plenary power in this 
area. Relief must be sought in the legislature, not in the courts. 

The problem is to find the proper basis for opposition, and Mr. Konvitz 
provides us with several suggestions. Immigration and alien policies are 
said to offend due process of law (here he relies on dissenting opinions), 
American ideals, fundamental human rights, the Old Testament, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and the “American Creed.” The 
author apparently takes his stand on the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech and a distinction of constitutional dimension between thought 
and act, for he writes of the unjust McCarran-Walter Act: “Even if it is 
a law that applies only to foreigners, it is part of the ‘network of laws’ 
because it is an expression of citizens.... We ban the entry of persons who 
offend us only by reason of their thoughts; we who are responsible for the 
ban must believe that dangerous thoughts are subject to governmental 
control.” That these policies have led to injustices can scarcely be gainsaid, 
but it is necessary to be clearer about the source of justice. The First 
Amendment won’t suffice, particularly the circumvented First Amendment 
of today. 

Nevertheless, the book presents a convenient compilation of the 
relevant statutes and decisions, and deserves its place in the Cornell series. 


- er Wacter F. Berns. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Quest for Community: A Study in the Ethics of Order and Freedom. 
By Ropert A. NisBet. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 303. $5.00.) 


This volume is a sociologist’s historical interpretation of the role 
of groups intermediate between the individual and society-at-large in the 
maintenance of social order. It is of concern to the political scientist 
because it deals with the relationship between these groups and the state, 
and the reciprocal effects of changes in both. 

Nisbet’s point of departure is the sociologist’s interest in and need 
to explain the pervasive sense of isolation, alienation, disorganization, etc., 
which dominates current discussion of human needs, relationships and 
values. He accounts for this loneliness of modern man as being primarily 
a consequence of those historical processes which have tended to weaken 
or destroy intermediate social groups such as the family, gild, church, 
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and village community. His major concern is with one factor in this trend 
—the development of political theory which rationalized this change as 
necessary to the realization of individual freedom and the sovereignty of 
the state. Briefly, these intermediate groups in the old feudal order came 
to be viewed as sources of human inequality and bondage as well as 
challenges to state sovereignty. Escape from them was presumed to be 
the path to freedom. A self-determining political community was expected 
to result insofar as its individual members would be at once equalized and 
freed by the absence of all competing and differentiating social ties other 
than those of citizenship. However, to the extent this desideratum was 
realized, today’s “loneliness of freedom” has unexpectedly emerged; hence, 
masses of individuals now in quest of community. 

Drawing from present-day psychology and sociology, Nisbet presents 
evidence for the existence of a universal human need to belong to effective 
small-scale social groupings, and in addition to experience freedom of 
choice as to the groupings with which he will ally himself. Although we 
may well question whether the latter need is of as universal validity as 
the former, Nisbet uses both to point to the possibilities and probabilities 
of societal change in the present situation. 

Totalitarian societies are more likely to come about the more the 
intermediate group structures are weakened in the ability to hold the 
allegiance of the individual. But, the author insists, both totalitarian and 
free societies must appeal to and implement democratic and humane 
sentiments in the very process of providing the effective intermediate 
groupings necessary to any type of viable social order. The basic difference 
turns upon whether these groups are to be appendages of a monolithic 
state able to claim allegiance on the basis of a centrally controlled “general 
will,” or whether they are relatively autonomous structures in some degree 
parallel with the state, competing for and resting upon voluntary mem- 
bership. 

Nisbet’s study thus constitutes a rationale of political pluralism as 
a necessary condition of the adequate functioning both of individuals 
as personalities and of a social order. Such a thumbnail sketch of his argu- 
ment, however, cannot but fail to reveal the full breadth and depth of 
his analysis, or to convey a sense of the excellence of the writing and the 
thoroughness of documentation. It is a book which invites rereading. 
Above all, both political scientist and sociologist can find in the volume 
a continuously useful interpretation of the role of intermediate groups in 
the political theories of Bodin, Hobbes, Rousseau, and major successors. 


University of Utah. Henry H. Frost. 
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The Constitution of the United States of America. Analysis and Inter- 
pretation. Edited by Epwarp S. Corwin. (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 1361. $6.25.) 


Students of American Government and Constitutional Law will find 
this revised edition of the 1938 “Annotated Constitution of the United 
States of America” a welcome addition to their reference shelves. The 
new annotation under the able direction of Dr. Edward S. Corwin includes 
cases decided by the Supreme Court to June 30, 1952. 

The present volume has been designed primarily to serve the Congress 
with a concise and easily accessible guide to the Constitution. 

In general, the organization of the volume remains basically un- 
changed from the 1938 version. The twofold purpose of the volume as 
set forth by Professor Corwin in his Foreword is “first, to set forth so far 
as feasible the currently operative meaning of all provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; second, to trace in the case of the most important 
provisions the course of decision and practice whereby their meaning was 
arrived at by the Constitution’s official interpreters.” The editor’s foreword 
is followed by an Introduction also written by Professor Corwin, which 
briefly sketches the four periods of the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Constitution. A historical note on the formation of the Constitution 
which also appeared in the 1938 edition follows the editor’s introduction. 
The Constitution with amendments is then reproduced followed by a 
listing of the preamble, each article, and amendment with annotations. 
Students of Constitutional Law in particular will find useful the listing 
at the end of the volume of Acts of Congress held unconstitutional in 
whole or in part. The Tables of Contents and Index are so superbly drawn 
up as to make materials easily accessible. 

Again, Professor Corwin and his staff have performed a real service 


for students of American Government. 
R. JoHN TRESOLINI. 


Lehigh University. 


The Tidelands Oil Controversy. By Ernest R. BartLey. (Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press. 1953. Pp. x, 312. $5.00.) 


This study originally was done as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of California, and more recently was revised and brought up 
to date for publication. As indicated by the book’s subtitle, it is a legal and 
historical analysis of the tidelands oil controversy, based upon pertinent 
court decisions and other literature and upon personal interviews and 
correspondence with leaders on both sides of the controversy. 

Not until the 1930’s did national government officials seriously ques- 
tion the property right of the states to the tidelands oil, or to any of the 
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other resources in the water or below the soil. Prior to the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in United States v. California in 1947, nearly all national 
and state court decisions touching upon the problem upheld the property 
rights of the states relative to the various resources. Even in the case of 
United States v. California, the Supreme Court disclaimed any property 
rights on the part of the national government. The court did assert, 
however, that state ownership would interfere with the national govern- 
ment’s paramount rights in national defense, international relations, and 
foreign and interstate commerce. Bartley arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no necessary conflict between the property claims of the states and 
the paramount rights of the national government in the fields mentioned. 

The book emphasizes that the tidelands oil controversy really is a 
states’ rights problem, fitting into the larger picture of the national govern- 
ment’s encroachment upon various areas previously within state jurisdic- 
tion. It is emphasized also that the problem is not restricted to tidelands 
oil but affects the claims of the states to all natural resources. The volume 
is extensively documented, interestingly written, and timely. 


CHRISTIAN L. LARSEN. 
Sacramento State College. 


Supreme Court and Supreme Law. Edited by Epmonp CaHNn. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press. 1954. Pp. ix, 250. $4.00.) 


The conference recorded here was convened at New York University 
to mark the 150th anniversary of Marbury v. Madison. Its proceedings 
demonstrate more than just a lapse of time. They reflect insights into the 
working of the most uniquely American contributions to the art of govern- 
ance which not to many years ago would have drawn angry rebuttals or, 
at least, been silently ignored. Willard Hurst, one of the authors, observes 
that “to appraise judicial review ... is an elusive business. So many 
diverse factors enter in — formal legal doctrine, the technique of law men, 
political tradition and practice, and above all else public opinion.” 

Traditionally, judicial review has been studied as a legal doctrine, and 
constitutional law has been taught in formal, doctrinal terms. When 
Congress enabled the Court, in 1925, to pick and choose the cases it 
deemed worthy of its attention and decision, practitioners and professors 
alike extended their scrutiny to techniques and tactics. At about the 
same time, Beveridge and Warren illuminated the usefulness of a bio- 
graphical approach to the Court. Recent years have brought intensive 
investigations in this direction, to include some admittedly minor figures 
in the Court’s history. 

The present volume is representative of the next step: the admission, 
sometimes implied, sometimes explicit, that American constitutional law 
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is, as Earl Latham has said, “political theory dressed in lawyers’ language,” 
and that the Supreme Court is, in the best sense of that word, in politics. 
From Edmond Cahn’s eminently lucid historical introduction to Charles 
P. Curtis’ erudite variation on the theme of Learned Hand’s “I am an 
American Day” speech, the principal concern of the authors is with the 
role of judicial review in the life of the nation. Two propositions seem 
to underlie the volume: (1) the Court is part of our political system; 
(2) the political pulse of the nation (i.e., “public opinion’) is part of the 
Court’s experience. The resulting discussions and comments are both 
enlightening and instructive. 

The volume breaks down into two distinct parts (in addition to 
Professor Cahn’s introduction): a verbatim transcript of short papers, each 
followed by discussion, and four formal essays by Messrs. Freund, Frank, 
Hurst and Curtis, dealing respectively with federalism, civil liberties, 
separation of powers, and the concept of majority rule, each treated in the 
context of judicial review. 

The publishers of this volume refer to it on the jacket not as a 
symposium but as “a cooperative study.” The distinction is well taken, for 
there is unity of purpose and unity of practice in these pages, quite unlike 
the unevenness customarily encountered in collaborative works. The result 
is a volume that deserves to be read, not merely sampled. 


University of Kansas. F. H. Hevrer. 


The States and the Nation. By Leonarp D. White. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 103. $2.75.) 


The literature in the field of modern American federalism is too 
often simply descriptive and fragmentary. In this work the author utilizes 
the theoretical and interpretative approach to the modern federal system. 
Although Professor White’s purpose is simply to outline action which, 
he claims, may strengthen the federal system (i.e., by enhancing the 
vitality of the states), his discussion goes beyond this point in broadly 
surveying and analyzing many historical and contemporary problems of 
American federalism. His recommendations for decentralization are timely 
in the light of current research being conducted by the President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

The author proceeds from the premise that it is both a democratic 
expedient and a long-range necessity for the states to become internally 
more efficient and externally less dependent upon the national govern- 
ment. However, in discussing the evolution of the historic “dual system” 
into a “three-way system” (which he analyzes into national functions, the 
functions of the states and their subdivisions, and joint enterprises between 
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national and state governments), it would be more logical and probably 
more accurate to describe this new three-way system as one which embraces 
the functions of national-state-local governments. 

Four major directions are offered in which to proceed toward “a new 
federal-state balance.” These are: (1) the return to the states of some 
functions now conducted and financed by the national government, (2) 
modification of the conditions attached to national grants-in-aid, thereby 
permitting greater state flexibility, (3) wider use of the interstate compact, 
and (4) a more determined effort by the states to utilize the powers they 
already possess to meet their current problems. 

Professor White understands the modern federal system: for example, 
in noting that paradoxically the states have gained strength absolutely, 
while simultaneously losing status relatively with respect to the national 
government, White transcends the more stereotyped approach to the 
historical division of powers between the national and state governments. 
Further, if the states fail to meet the challenge of providing adequate 
government on the state level, the author sees little hope for their retaining 
their present status as dynamic and integrated governments within the 
federal system. 

This work is a distinct contribution to the little developed and complex 
field of American federal theory. 


Falls Church, Virginia. 


RicHarpD C. Gripp. 


Lobbyist for the People: A Record of Fifty Years. By BENJAMIN C. MarsuH. 
(Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 224. $3.00.) 


In his fine introduction, Colston E. Warne points out that “for thirty- 
odd years, Ben Marsh thundered on Capitol Hill against those who sought 
to perpetuate and amplify economic injustices.” Undoubtedly he did. 
Undoubtedly, too, he “shared the energy and enthusiasm of the muck- 
rakers.” However, in his statement of his “record of fifty years,” Mr. 
Marsh seems more concerned with his personal successes and failures than 
with the causes which he espoused and opposed. 

Some statements make one wonder whether the author is more 
concerned with “representing the people” or with getting his name in the 
headlines of the press. For example: “President Roosevelt, having helped 
the aggressors Hitler and Mussolini via Franco in Spain, burst forth with 
his Chicago ‘quarantine the aggressor’ speech, which was widely proclaimed 
by profit-hungry industrial and financial interests, which were shrewd 
enough to know Roosevelt’s unlimited capacity to fool a lot of the people 
a good deal of the time.” Or: “It is supreme irony that there is today 
more communism in both AFL and CIO unions where there are equal 
pay rates for the alert and the lazy, than in all Russia. . . .” 
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There is ample evidence, however, that Marsh was vitally concerned 
with liberal issues, especially on the domestic scene. (And, in all fairness, 
it should be pointed out that this difference between “liberalism” on the 
home, as against the foreign, front has by no means been limited to Mr. 
Marsh.) His deep concern for the rights of American consumers, and his 
indignation over the excessive demands of our traditional organized pressure 
groups (including farmers) offset some of his “perfectionism,” narrowness 
in religious views, and suspicion of anything European. 


A ND. 
San Francisco State College. Guoncs E. Ourta 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal. By Frank Freiper. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1954. Pp. 320. $6.00.) 


We now have the second volume of Freidel’s Roosevelt and the im- 
mense scope of his undertaking begins to be apparent. The conception is a 
formidable one for a number of reasons. The weightiest of these is the 
nearness in time of the whole subject matter. This may not at once be ap- 
parent as a difficulty; but some consideration will, I think, reveal it as such. 
The whole era has not yet retreated into sufficient perspective so that the 
high and low moments can be surely sorted out — what was genuinely 
significant and what only seemed so. This is somewhat offset by the 
immense advantage Freidel had in being able to talk to dozens of people 
who knew Roosevelt. 

This volume carries the story down as far as the governorship victory 
in 1928, so unexpected and almost fortuitous, but nevertheless so important 
to what came after. The years before this, since 1920, had been the most 
difficult in the whole career. They followed the Democratic defeat of 
1920, when Roosevelt was running with Cox. Obviously, this condemned 
the party, and Roosevelt with it, to long exile. Normalcy ensued, when 
the strength of the reaction was tested by its survival of the Harding 
scandals into the years when Coolidge presided so prissily over the specu- 
lative orgies in New York. Americans were impervious to corruption and 
determined on isolation. 

When Roosevelt was defeated in 1920, after a campaign designed to 
etch his personality on the public mind for the interval of exile, the 
question of what he should do was not an easy one to solve. He wanted 
to maintain his party position; yet there was Al Smith ahead of him in the 
preferential spot. Roosevelt solved the problem by supporting Smith 
through his attempt to reach the Presidency, slipping naturally into his 
place when Smith’s complete inadequacy was thoroughly demonstrated in 
1928. But this maneuver was no simple one and it required eight years to 
work out. They were years when the main activity was easy to lose sight 
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of in the various comings and goings and minor crises of political life. 
It was complicated too by the dreadful test of courage involved in the 
attack of polio which occurred in 1921, when he was thirty-nine, and which 
in itself furnishes an epic story. As it turned out, the polio had no im- 
portant effect on the career. The great reserves of courage required to 
fight through the years of convalescence were found; and when opportunity 
again came, Roosevelt was ready. He even made a virtue of what might 
have been a handicap. 

Freidel handles all this with restraint and the richness of background 
which the subject deserves. Normalcy has fascinated several popular his- 
torians, and it is indeed a curious episode in American affairs. But I am 
not sure that it is so much more picturesque than most others if they too 
were cut off and studied in detail. Such as it was, however, those of us 
who lived through it recall its incidents with a kind of mixed shame and 
amusement. Freidel had the problem of posing his chief character against 
its colorful and almost unmanageable background, and I think he did very 
well with the difficulties. 

Roosevelt went into business, the surety bonding business in Wall 
Street, immediately after 1920. To be sure, he can hardly have been picked 
by Van Lear Black, the head of the concern, for his specific abilities; 
but he was made a vice-president and given charge of the New York office. 
There is a touch of irony in the Directors’ statement on his appointment; 
one of the reasons for it, the statement said, was that he was not over- 
specialized. But they stood by him. When, a year later, his polio attack 
incapacitated him, his resignation was refused. He remained with the 
concern until he became governor. 

Some of the most often questioned phases of his career are crowded 
into these years. With what was going on all around him, it would have 
been remarkable if Roosevelt had not got into the speculative game to 
some extent. There are some dozen or so ventures about which the best 
that can be said is that they would hardly have been entered on in other 
times. But, at the worst, they can be called no more than foolish. Freidel 
disposes of the sinister rumors and insinuations which such detractors as 
Flynn have tried from time to time to enlarge into scandals. There is no 
doubt that Roosevelt looked a little silly when, in 1934, he was condemning 
the practices of the ’twenties, and the Chicago Tribune dug up some of the 
prospectuses of the companies with which he was connected. But the 
whole thing has an air of rather easy venturesomeness. It was normalcy 
and the unemployed Roosevelt reacting on each other. 

So Freidel has now got past one of his stickiest problems. There are 
plenty to come. But he has prepared the way with entirely adequate 
foundations. He will have soon to move into the period of epic decisions 
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when his resources of imagination and discipline will be tested. So will 
his prose. All of us who have followed the author’s effort with interest 
will watch as his Roosevelt climbs the mountains of policy and ventures 


into greatness. 
” RexForp G. TUGWELL. 


University of Chicago. 


Heresy, Yes — Conspiracy, No. By SiwNeY Hoox. (New York: The John 
Day Company. 1953. Pp. 278. $3.75.) 


If this book contributes toward the modification of two unfortunate 
aspects of current American political life, it will have served a worth-while 
purpose. If the work only serves to demonstrate to some naive partisans, 
on both extremes of the political battlefield, that there is a real political 
and cultural danger in Communism, and that there is as real a threat from 
the reckless and indiscriminate tactics of many overzealous anticommu- 
nists, then Professor Hook’s labors will not have been in vain. 

Heresy, to Dr. Hook, is, in the final analysis, merely the expression of 
unpopular ideas. He views conspiracy as being a “secret or underground 
movement which seeks to attain its ends . . . by playing outside the rules 
of the game.” He endeavors to clarify and justify this somewhat vague 
standard by setting up ground rules. Thus, a person who attempted to 
disguise his real intentions and/or advocated the overthrow of a democratic 
government by force and violence would be guilty of conspiracy. In the 
academic realm, Dr. Hook would bar from teaching posts any person who 
violated the ethics and obligations of academic freedom, which, in capsule, 
would disqualify any individual who lost his “freedom to inquire into the 
truth.” In this connection, he contends, therefore, that a teacher “loses 
professional standing in the intellectual community if it is suspected that 
his findings must fit the predetermined conclusions and prejudices of those 
whose loyalties are not to the objective methods of seeking the truth.” 

But should all people who fit this definition not be permitted to 
teach, or to hold “sensitive” government positions? The answer is no. 
Having determined that democracy demands the free interchange of con- 
flicting ideas, and having qualified that by ruling out those who tailor their 
arguments to fit “predetermined conclusions,” Professor Hook apparently 
realizes that his measure has condemned much too many people. For, as 
Dr. Hook himself admits, there are many people in this country who are 
not members of the Communist party or of any of its front organizations 
who, nonetheless, are subject to “doctrinal impositions or organizational 
controls,” which set definite limits beyond which they cannot go in their 
studies. 

By his insistence that teachers must adhere to the principles of 
scientific inquiry, Dr. Hook seems to contradict his earlier stand in favor 
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of uncensored dissent, while at the same time barring from pedagogical 
positions many adherents of various religious minorities. Apparently fearful 
of drawing the logical conclusion, and conveniently abandoning his prin- 
ciples of scientific inquiry, he tries to justify those noncommunists who 
argue toward predetermined conclusions by making the Communist party 
an exception by reason of its organizational characteristics. 

Note that thus far Professor Hook has retreated from the principle 
of unlimited dissent so as to exclude unscientific thinkers, and has then 
tried to move back toward his original contention so as to ban only those 
unscientific minds which at the same time embrace either Communism 
or the tenets of the Ku Klux Klan. This is no small logical feat. At this 
point, Dr. Hook has neither the rule of unlimited dissent nor the rule of 
objective inquiry to serve as a standard. In an effort to resolve this 
dilemma, he advances arguments based on organizational peculiarities of 
the Communist party. 

Thus, the party’s secret operations and insistence upon strict adherence 
to a party line, together with its avowed purposes, emerge as the new 
measure of conspiracy. One fails to see why policies formerly condemned 
as morally wrong now become wrong only when pursued covertly. Is not 
a wrong tenet blatantly admitted equally reprehensible? Is a party line 
only dangerous when imposed by a secret operation, or when urged by 
a powerful organization? 

And how does Professor Hook defend the principles of academic 
freedom and objective inquiry while at the same time tolerating groups 
which openly reject objective and unlimited inquiry when they are in the 
majority, — groups which “accept” academic freedom only as an unhappy 
fact following from their status as a minority? And further, why does Dr. 
Hook condemn restrictions upon freedom officially imposed by government 
while sanctioning equally deadly restrictions imposed locally and un- 
officially? Is not the fact that freedoms are denied the crucial point, rather 
than the mechanics of their denial? 

The whole area of Professor Hook’s inquiry is of such transcendant 
importance that one is disappointed that he fails to bring to bear upon 
this compelling problem his well-recognized powers of clear analysis and 
penetrating judgment. For in the present work he develops no precise or 
consistent standards with which to resolve the problems he poses. We are 
indebted to him, however, for suggesting two possible approaches: the 
standard of objective scientific inquiry, and the principle of free dissent. 
Every thoughtful advocate of democracy will want to consider these vital 
issues further in the light of Dr. Hook’s analysis. 


Bowdoin College. ALFRED F, WEHREN. 
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The World the Dollar Built. By GUNTHER STEIN. (New York: Monthly 
Review Press. 1953. Pp. 288. $4.00.) 


Mr. Stein has written a controversial and provocative book. Its subject, 
American economic policy since 1945, is examined for its influence not only 
on domestic economy but especially on the moral, intellectual, social, 
political and economic well-being of other peoples and nations on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The theme is: the United States, because of this policy and because 
of the nature and ambitions of the special interests which control it, has 
become a dangerous and persistent threat to world peace. Molded by the 
harsh hands of the aggressive author, this proposition quickly ceases to be 
a theme to be examined and judged, and becomes a thesis to be sustained 
and defended. 

In its defense the author presents a mass of materials garnered from 
reports of the Department of Justice, the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report and 
other Congressional committees, the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
so forth, as well as quotations from American and foreign writers, profes- 
sional and nonprofessional. 

At the end of World War II the peoples of the world — victors, 
vanquished, neutrals — faced a gigantic task of moral and material re- 
construction. The unselfish accomplishment of this task called for a 
magnanimous united effort of all nations; the equivalent of the communal 
house-raisings of our pioneer ancestors. 

The United States was the only great industrial nation whose pro- 
ductive capacity was practically intact. The others — Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Czechoslovakia — had had their means of produc- 
tion seriously ravaged or turned over to war production. From the begin- 
ning it was evident that, for a time, the United States would have to 
furnish most of the reconstruction materials. 

This could have been done generously and openhandedly, by bene- 
fiting all on the same level according to their needs. Each country would 
assure and direct its reconstruction out of its own resources as much as 
possible, dipping into United States production when and as needed. Any 
such plan would have called for almost superhuman discipline and restraint 
on the part of all participants. This may seem too much to expect from 
peoples who for five years had suffered so much. But it is the way a similar 
mess, left behind by the German armies in 1918, was cleared up in the 
short space of eight years. 

Unfortunately Washington stepped in to hog the show. Extravagant 
sums were appropriated. A politico-economic organization was created to 
dole out the money and to decide when, where, and how it should be 
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spent. In other words, this organization took over, to a certain extent, the 
functions of a central government in the nations where it was active. 

Inevitably favoritism was rampant. Some countries could do no wrong, 
others could do no good. According to the author, this depended entirely 
on their subservience to American interests. 

Undoubtedly some good resulted — material good, not moral. Morally 
its results were the Iron Curtain, the bloated resuscitation of Western 
Germany, the Korean and Indo-Chinese wars, universal abhorrence and 
detestation of America and Americans. Such is “The World the Dollar 
Built.” 

Why did Washington take this momentous and, as experience has 
shown, stupid course? From a morbid apprehension by American finance 
and industry of a depression like that of 1921 after World War I, or like 
that of 1929 to 1940, the author tells us. Instead of attacking the problem 
with hope and the joy of accomplishment, it was hesitatingly approached, 
with fear and foreboding and also with a maximum of greed. 

Depression came in spite of the Marshall Plan, but it came un- 
expectedly. Depression came in 1949 and was cured by the Korean War 
of 1950 to 1953. 

This is an interesting book packed with astounding information. But, 
to this reviewer, the author missed the real question. American industry 
of today, when going full blast, is geared to supply three hundred million 
consumers. Seventy per cent of production capacity is considered the 
division line between profit and loss; i.e., with 210 million consumers 
industry breaks even. The real question then is: where and how can 
American industry assure itself of 210 million consumers plus the 
increment needed to insure a decent profit on present production and an 
expanding mass of consumers to support an expanding industry? Until 
now it was possible to achieve this goal by an expanding American popula- 
tion and an expanding export trade. But today, the most important basic 
industry, steel, is operating at about 70 per cent of capacity. Also Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Japan, have already come into the 
market. This situation does not worry American industry greatly. The 
American interest in the industries of these countries is substantial where 
it is not dominant. Import and export cartels will take care of the situation. 

But on the horizon appears the shadow of Russia. Today Russia 
produces 30 per cent more steel than the United States produced in 1938. 
When her industry is fully developed, say, as a limit, twenty-five years 
from now —or probably as early as 1960 — will she not run high-wage 
United States production out of the markets of the world? The United 
States and United States industry are faced with a problem of self- 
preservation. Hence: Carthaginem delendam esse. 


Salt Lake City. CHARLES SWEENY. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The Northern California Political Science Association held its annual 
meeting on May 8, at San Mateo College. Papers were delivered and 
discussions held on “Persistent Issues in American Foreign Policy,” “Execu- 
tive-Legislative Relations in the Conduct of Foreign Affairs,” “Civil Rights 
Issues Today,” and “Water Resources Development in California.” Pro- 
fessor Claudius O. Johnson, Washington State College, addressed the 
luncheon on “The State of Victoria Investigates Communism.” 


Officers elected for 1954-1955 were: President: John M. Selig, City 
College of San Francisco; Vice President: Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford 
University; Secretary-Treasurer: Robert C. McKenzie, University of San 
Francisco. Members of the Council: Joseph P. Harris, University of Cali- 
fornia; Richard J. Roberts, University of Santa Clara; Joseph Rupley, 
Safeway Stores; Charles Lohmyer, San Francisco Naval Shipyard; Philip W. 
Buck, Stanford University; John McLaughlin, California State Personnel 
Board; Earl Campbell, San Jose State College. 


The William E. Borah Foundation Conference on the Causes of 
War and the Conditions of Peace sponsored jointly, this year, with the 
Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher Education, was held at the 
University of Idaho, March 18 and 19, 1954. The theme, “Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof,” was adopted in co-operation with 
Columbia University’s bicentennial program. Principal speakers included: 
Thrugood Marshall, Director-Counsel for the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People, “Race and Caste Distinction 
Effective Barriers to Education and Democracy”; Dr. John A. Krout, Vice 
President, Columbia University, “Higher Education and Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof”; Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Professor 
of Sociology, Columbia University, “Mass Media and Modern Society”; 
Dr. Ursula M. Niebuhr, Head, Department of Religion, Barnard College, 
“Men’s Freedom Under God.” 


Following the above major addresses, a total of nine public forums 
were held dealing with related subjects. 


University of California, Berkeley: 


Julian Towster has been promoted to the full professorship and 
will take a semi-sabbatical in residence during the autumn term. 


Grant McConnell has been made an Assistant Professor. 


Sheldon Wolin, Oberlin College, has accepted appointment as 
an Assistant Professor at the University of California, where he will 
offer work in Political Theory. 
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Warren E. Miller of the Michigan Survey Research Center comes 
to Berkeley as an Assistant Professor to strengthen the offerings in 
Political Behavior and Public Opinion. 


Assistant Professors Eugene Burdick and Norman Jacobson will 
be on leave during the coming academic year, the former to do research 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Menlo 
Park in California and the latter at the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton on a Ford grant. Dr. Frank Pinner, who for the past 
three years has been a Lecturer in Political Science, will likewise be at 


the Menlo Park Center. 


Mr. Richard Scott, Lecturer in International Law and Juris- 
prudence, has resigned to accept a position in the Department of 
Justice in Washington and Professor Lawrence Preuss of Michigan will 
be a Visiting Professor during the academic year 1954-55, offering the 
work in International Law. 


Professor Hannah Arendt, New York University, will be a Visit- 
ing Professor of Political Theory at Berkeley during the second semester 
of the coming year, and Dr. Adrienne Koch will serve as Visiting 
Associate Professor, offering work in American Political Thought. 


During the Summer Sessions at California, Professor William L. 
Schurz of the American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, and Dr. 
David H. Butler, Nuffield College, Oxford, are Lecturers in Political 
Science at the University of California. 


Robert Hayton, who just completed his doctorate at California, 
has accepted an instructorship at Hunter College; Mr. Clifford Ketzel, 
an Assistant Professorship at the University of Kansas; and Miss 
Cheryl Peterson, an instructorship at Wellesley. Dr. Albert Ludwig, 
formerly of the Eastern Washington College of Education, is now 
serving as Resident Administrator of the University of California Far 
East program, with headquarters in Tokyo. 


At the State College of Washington, Paul Beckett has been promoted 


to Professor of Public Administration and H. Paul Castleberry (currently 
on leave on a Fulbright appointment to Egypt) to Associate Professor 
of International Relations. Dr. Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., Assistant Professor 
of Political Science has accepted a post-doctoral fellowship to participate 
in a special eight-week summer seminar in Political Behavior Research at 
the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 


A “Workshop in Practical Politics,” sponsored jointly by the Wash- 


ington State Citizenship Clearing House and the State College of Wash- 








ington, was held on April 17, 1954. The workshop provided twenty lead- 
ing students from the State College of Washington and six from the Uni- 
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versity of Idaho an opportunity to meet with six political leaders of the 
State of Washington. 


University of Oregon: 


Dr. Vincent Ostrom has been advanced to an associate professor- 
ship. He has also been appointed to a faculty research fellowship 
awarded by the Social Science Research Council. This fellowship 
will enable him to devote half his time to research during the next 
three years. Professor Ostrom is engaged in an investigation of prob- 
lems in the process of public policy formation. 


Professor Charles P. Schleicher will be on sabbatical leave during 
1954-55. He has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship at Allahabad 
University in India. 


Assistant Professor Ivan G. Nagy has been awarded a fellowship 
by the Fund for Adult Education to enable him to study methods 
for securing adult participation in the study of international relations. 
Professor Nagy will be on leave during 1954-55. 


Dr. Ruth Widmayer has been appointed Assistant Professor. 


The Honorable Kenneth Lindsay, former member of Parliament 
and former Minister of Education in England has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of political science for the spring term 1954-1955. 


The second annual Institute on Management in Government and 
Business is to be held in Portland on June 29. Assistant Professor 
Morton Kroll has been in charge of developing the plans for the 
program. Some thirty-five leaders from business, from the Federal 
government and from agencies of state and local government, are 
taking part in the informal discussions of common problems of 
management. 


Professor Egbert S. Wengert has been serving as a member of 
the Governor’s and Legislative Constitution Committee to which the 
legislature committed responsibility for considering whether or not a 
major constitutional revision is required in Oregon. 


University of Washington: 








Professor Charles E. Martin will be on a sabbatical leave and 
Rockefeller grant in 1954-55. He will spend three months in Japan 
gathering material on the evolving world position of Japan since 
the Peace Treaty. Following this he will study for two months in 
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Southeast Asia. The remainder of his year will be spent in study 
and travel in India, Pakistan, Formosa, Burma, the Philippines and 
Hongkong. He will spend a month on his return to Seattle en route 
through the Middle East and Europe. 


The nineteenth annual Institute of Government will meet for a week 
beginning July 12, 1954. Section meetings have been scheduled on the 
subjects of State and Local Finance, State Administrative Reorganization, 
Urban Planning, Public Library Administration, Civil Rights and Public 
Recreation. Dr. Donald H. Webster will direct the Institute. 


Robert L. Morlan, Associate Professor of Government at the University 
of Redlands, was elected to the Redlands city council in a municipal elec- 
tion April 13. 


At Montana State University Robert T. Turner has been promoted to 
a full professorship. 


Professor Leo C. Riethmayer, University of Colorado, will be on a 
twelve months leave in order to serve as Professor of Public Administration 
at the University of the Philippines. 


At the University of Nevada Dr. Russell R. Elliott has been promoted 
from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of History and Political 
Science. Dr. Wilbur S. Shepperson will be on leave of absence and will 
replace Alan Conway of the University College of Wales during the aca- 
demic year 1954-1955. Mr. Conway has received a Commonwealth Fund 
Fellowship and will spend the year in the United States. 


Donald Balmer has been promoted from Instructor to Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 


Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, formerly with the Department of Political 
Science, University of Utah, has accepted appointment as President of the 
University of Oregon. 


University of California, Los Angeles: 


All the personal records and semiofficial correspondence of Ralph 
J. Bunche will be acquired by the library of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Dr. Bunche was graduated from U.C.L.A. in 
1927, was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950, and is currently 
Director of the Trusteeship Department of the United Nations. 
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The social science building on the Los Angeles campus was 
recently named Charles Grove Haines Hall in honor of the former 
president of the American Political Science Association and member 
of the political science department. Haines Hall will house most of 
the social science departments. The department of political science 
moved into its new quarters in April. 

















61: YEAR INAUGURAL ISSUE 


February 1954 


Planned in accordance with the UNITED ASIA tradition of thematic 
journalism, this special issue is being devoted to a survey of the state of 
literature in present-day India. The basic theme of the survey is: 


the impact of freedom 
on literature in India 


The survey will be in three parts: a symposium, a group of special 
articles and a miniature anthology of significant examples of creative 
work, along with a select bibliography. 


In the SYMPOSIUM prominent writers, critics and academicians will 
discuss the question: “How far and in what manner has the achieve- 


ment of freedom by the Indian people coloured their self-expression 
in literature?” 


The ARTICLES will make broad regional studies of “freedom trends” 
in present-day Indian literature — particularly in poetry and in the 
novel and short-story. 


The ANTHOLOGY will bring together some of the best examples of 


“freedom literature” — mainl ’ for reasons of s ace, pla s, short-stories 
? 
and poems. 


It is hoped that this special issue, by deliberately confining itself to one 
single aspect of current Indian literature, will be able to make a defini- 
tive contribution towards assessing freedom’s worth for the Indian 
people. 


In this task we start without assumptions, so that the ends of objectivity 
and truth may not be warped. 


Book your copy of the special 
“INDIAN LITERATURE OF FREEDOM” number. 


More pages at no extra cost for subscribers. 


Subscription: £1 or $3 a year (post free) 


Small stock of back volumes for 5 years available. 


UNITED ASIA 


International magazine of Asian affairs 


120 Wodehouse Road: Colaba: Bombay 5: 





























For courses in Government Regulation of Business 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


by Melvin Anshen and Francis D. Wormuth 


Here is a survey and critical analysis of the national, 
state, and local programs by which government comes 
into contact with economic life. There are accounts of the 
principal instruments used and an evaluation of their use- 
fulness, descriptions of public policy in major areas, and 
case reports to illustrate the interaction of government and 


business. 


Organized in four sections, the first reviews topics in poli- 
tics, public law, and administration. The second covers 
techniques of government actions with chapters on licens- 
ing; rate, price and wage fixing; government benefits; tax- 
ation; government operations; and business self-govern- 
ment. The third section discusses the major areas of public 


policy in concrete, factual settings. 


1954 742 pp. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 














